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Newsqrams 


THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


America’s 38th presidential election passes 
into history with President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the Democratic nominee, completely 
triumphant. His popular majority over Gov- 
ernor Landon is the Jargest ever given a presi- 
dential candidate. His electoral college major- 
ity is the greatest since the Democrats and the 
Republicans began their historic rivalry in 1856. 

The complete story of the election printed on 
Page Four shows how the Democratic sweep, in- 
creasing as it did the party majorities in Con- 
gress, gives the President more personal power 
than any other peace-time executive. For the 
statistics of the election and summary see “The 
Political Week” on Page Six. 


REELECTION THROUGH EYES OF PRESS 

Newspaper editors throughout the nation hail 
the election result as a personal tribute to Mr. 
Roosevelt and vote of confidence and empha- 
size the increased responsibility which the mag- 
nitude of his victory imposes on him. See di- 
gest of editorial comment on the election on 
Page Fourteen. 


How the President received the news of his 
victory at his home at Hyde Park, and how he 
was greeted by 200,000 of his “neighbors” in a 
remarkable popular demonstration on his re- 
turn to the Capital to resume his duties—read 
the colorful, human story by the author of “The 
President’s Week” on Page Ten. 


As the post-election excitement subsides 
popular interest turns to another big event—the 
annual automobile show this week in New York 
marking the beginning of a new year for one of 
the nation’s greatest industries. See spekial 
article on Page Eigit. * 

Elsewhere on this page is shown in_picto- 
gram and story how the automobile industry 
has saved to the American public more than six 
hundred million dollars in the cost of motor 
vehicles as compared with 1928. What these 
savings mean to the people in terms of food and 
other necessities and comforts which the money 
saved would buy, is told on Page Three. 


AUTOMOBILE’S RECOVERY PERIOD 

The automobile output again climbs to pros- 
perity levels. Estimates just compiled show that 
1936 production of motor cars is above the aver- 
age of the best years of the prosperous ’20s with 
the outlook for even greater production in the 
year ahead. See pictogram and article on Page 
Seventeen. 


Back to prosperity levels of 1928 and beyond. 
That is the story of employment in the automo- 
bile industry in which nearly half a million are 
employed with jobs steadier than at any pre- 
vious time. See pictogram and article on Page 
Nine. 


Then on other pages of this issue is shown 
in graphic form how other American industries 
are being benefited by prosperity in the auto- 
mobile industry. See, for instances, Pages Six- 
teen, Twenty-eight and Thirty-one. 


All seaports of the United States are affected 
by the shipping strike which had its origin on 
the West Coast. What are the tangled issues 
involved in this industrial conflict? They are 
set forth in an article on Page Twenty-two. 


START OF PENSION MACHINERY 
Wheels are ready to start turning to set in 
motion the government’s vast program for old 
age pensions. Every person who works for pay, 
every employer will be affected. How the system 
will operate is set forth on Page Twenty-nine. 


A training school for Government employes? 
Not exactly but signs are appearing of develop- 
ments which may lead to improvement of the 
personnel of the country’s largest employer. 
See article on Page Nineteen. 


Questions of concern to business that demand 
answers crowd in on Washington now that the 
election is over. What these problems are and 
the probable answers to them are set forth in 
“The Trend of American Business” on Page 
Twenty-six. 


The President’s general objectives were set 
forth in his final major address of the campaign. 
This speech has aroused widespread discussion. 


| 
| 
| 
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Full text is printed on Page Twenty-one. 


And then, David Lawrence, in an article on 
Page Thirty-two, under the heading, “Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Opportunity,” analyzes the elec- 
tion results and says the President has received 
an unexampled mandate to unite the country 
in a liberal program. 
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The Motorist Gets a ‘Refund Check’ 


As Auto Industry Shares Economies 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers  contrib- 
A uted $637,000,000 to the American peo- 
ple during the year ending Oct. 31. 

That is the size of the check, shown in the 
pictogram above, which in terms of 1928 values, 
the motor industry has written to that part of 
the public which bought new passenger cars. 

Here is how the check book entry is com- 
puted: 

In 1928 the American public bought 3,250,- 
000 new passenger cars at a total cost of $2,- 
920,500,000 or an average of $898 for each au- 
tomobile. 

In the year ending Oct. 31 it is estimated the 
American public bought the same number of 
new cars at a cost of $2,283,500,000 or an av- 
erage price of $702. 

Savings: An average of $196 to each buyer 
or a total of $637,000,000. 


A DIVIDEND TO THE PUBLIC 

That is the dividend accruing to the public 
from economies in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising put into effect during the past eight 
years. It represents the difference between the 
two periods in the average factory list prices, 
that is, the retail price before charges for trans- 
portation and special accessories are added. 

But was that saving at the cost of workers in 
the industry? Or at cost to quality of the prod- 
uct? 

Answer to the first question is provided by 
employment and pay roll figures for the indus- 
try. They show larger employment in 1936 
than in 1928 while pay rolls are approximately 
the same. 

Another contribution is a major experiment 
to stabilize production and so even out the ups 
and downs of the employment curve of the in- 
dustry and subsidiary industries. This has 
has been carried out by changing the date for 
the annual showing of new models from Jan. 1 
to November, with the objective of eliminating 
the usual lag in production during the fall 
months. 

Answer to the second question is illustrated 


+ by the background of the pictogram which + 


shows four rows of motor cars, two comprising 
the high, angular models of 1928 and two the 
streamlined, low-centered models of 1936. 

Commentators on the industry’s progress 
cite the difference between the output of the 
two periods as proof that additional quality has 
been provided. 


BETTER VALUES FOR LESS MONEY 

“The average five-passenger, four-door sedan 
of today in the $800 to $950 retail price classi- 
fication,” points out Howard S. Welch, chief of 
the Automobile-Aeronautics Division of the 
Commerce Department, “has as much room and 
provides as much comfort to passengers as the 
$1,500 to $1,600 automobiles of 1928.” 

Most striking change, readily apparent in the 
models shown in the pictogram, is the differ- 
ence in “suspension”. Cars of today are built 
on a lower framework, have a better balanced 
weight, shock absorbers of better quality and 
other improvements which give much better 
roadability. 

The newer models also stress comfort. Seats 
are lower, cushions are wider, the backs of seats 
are inclined to provide greater comfort and are 
not straight as in the 1928 cars, and interiors 
have been redesigned to provide more room. 

As a result, the lowest priced cars now, as 
compared with similar cars in 1928, on the av- 
erage have a four-inch longer wheelbase and 
are about 200 pounds heavier. 

Gear and brake levers are placed more advan- 
tageously, lighting is better, dashboard dials are 
larger and more visible and cars are equipped 
with numerous new conveniences such as wind- 
shield defrosters. 

No major innovations have been made in en- 
gines but all of them have been improved. 
Therefore, cars are speedier, consume less fuel, 
require fewer repairs. 

Cars are safer. Better brakes, more steel 
construction, safety glass, elimination of 
pointed projections and use of spring steel 
steering wheels reduce the accident risk. 


—_— 


Automobiles have been given beautiful 
streamlines, and colors are more commonly 
used. Formerly such colors were confined 
largely to the higher price brackets. 

Officials of the industry attribute a large part 
of its successful recovery to the fact that re- 
search was continued throughout the depres- 
sion. Investments for new equipment were 
made even in the face of declining business. 

Through its investment of millions in new 
machinery and for retooling the motor indus- 
try has helped maintain activity of the ma- 
chine tool and capital goods industries during 
a period in which most industries have re- 
stricted orders. 

But greatest of the contributions of the in- 
dustry, in the opinion of economists, is that 
which is most obvious—the development of 
mass production methods which have enabled 
manufacture of a car so reasonably priced that 
the American public can operate 26,000,000 of 
them. 

Motor transport in all its branches including 
manufacturing, servicing and sales, truck and 
bus drivers, highway maintenance and chauf- 
feurs, gives employment to six million persons 
or one out of every seven gainfully employed. 


FIFTH YEAR OF GAINS 

The motor industry provides the largest mar- 
ket for many raw materials, among them steel, 
rubber, plate glass, nickel, lead, mohair, gaso- 
line. Therefore, as the industry stimulates pur- 
chases of cars, recovery spreads to the service 
industries, to the mines and quarries and myr- 
iad other industries dependent on it. 

In spite of recent advances in costs of ma- 
terials and labor there is no immediate pros- 
pect of price advances. The explanation: 

Production on a mass basis, economists point 
out, lowers the per unit cost, thus enabling 
profits even in the face of rising costs. 

Thus, for the fifth successive year the indus- 
try looks forward to a widening market and an 
expanding production which again will increase 
its contribution to the American scene. 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 
] eral Government during the remainder 
of the year. The fact that President 


Roosevelt is seriously considering a South 
American trip—with chances all in favor of his 
going—shows his intention to let things remain 
as they are for the time being and to “coast into 
Congress.” 


OOK for little affirmative action by Fed- 


Overwhelming approval given the President 
at the polls will give him a “breathing spell” 
before he embarks on the task of mapping out 
a future program since he feels free to con- 
tinue policies now being pursued or to change 
them as he sees fit. 


PROGRAM FOR CONGRESS 
Aside from preparing a budget to cover the 
next fiscal year, the Administration faces the 
immediate task of drawing up a legislative pro- 
gram to be submitted to Congress. It appears 
certain at this time that Congress will be asked 
for the following legislation: 


1. Continuance of power in the hands of the 
President to manipulate the gold value of the 
dollar and to continue to use the two billion 
dollar stabilization fund. 


2. Amendment to the Social Security Act to 
remove some present administrative obstruc- 
tions that threaten a breakdown even before the 
plan of old age insurance moves into effect. 


3. Crop insurance and aid for tenant farmers 
who aspire to become farm owners through gov- 
ernment assistance. 


4. A program for aid of low-cost housing 
projects where those projects involve construc- 
tion of homes for individuals who otherwise 
would not be able to enjoy decent homes. 

5. Renewal of the power lodged in the Presi- 
dent to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements— 
a power that'would lapse next June unless ap- 
proved again by Congress. Work will be 


[Continued on Page 2.] 
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—Wide wend 
SHIPS WITHOUT MEN 


Striking seamen from New York steamers shown 

walking out in sympathy with their West Coast com- 

rades. With approximately 40,000 sailors on strike, 

with repercussions felt in the ranks of longshoremen 

and lumberjacks, the Maritime Commission estimates 

more than $500,000 a day is being lost in wages to 
workers and revenue to shipper 





America Chooses 
Its Future 


The sovereign people speaks, choos- 
ing its President for the next four 
years, its representatives in the House 
and one-third of the members of the 
Senate. In a larger sense, it chooses 
between two sets of national policies. 


For President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt is pre- 
ferred to Republican candidate Alfred M. Landon 
by a popular and electoral college majority more 
overwhelming than in any election since 1820. Mr. 
Roosevelt wins a political prestige unmatched sinve 
the days of George Washington. 

Popular majority is estimated at more than 10 
million votes—numerically the largest in American 
history but in percentage of total slightly below 
that of Warren G. Harding in 1920. 

Electoral college standing is 523 for President 
Roosevelt, 8 for Governor Landon. The 8 Republi- 
can electoral ballots come from Maine and Vermont. 

Democrats in the House increase their already 
large majority by 13, making a total of 334 mem- 
bers out of 435. Republicans lose 15 seats, reducing 
their strength to 89. Farmer-Laborites and Pro- 
gressives increase their House membership from lu 
to 12. 

Democratic strength rises in the Senate from 70 
to 75, the total number of seats being 96. Repub- 
licans retain 17 members, other parties having 4. 

In the matter of policy, the nation by its vote 
ignores Republican charges of Government waste, 
extravagance, dictatorship, scarcity economics, 

- interference and competition with business and 
regimentation of farmers. 

Preference is given to the party and candidate 
which pledges continued Federal responsibility in 
providing work relief, social security, adjustment of 
agricultural production to demand, strengthening 
of labor’s bargaining power, readjustment of in- 
come in favor of the many and the right of Con- 
gress to legislate on all problems of national im- 
portance. (“Political Week,” page 6; “What Land- 
slide Means,” page 4.) 


Interpreting Verdict 
Of the Nation's Voters 


President Roosevelt's reelection by a 
majority that makes good the ex- 
treme predictions of Democratic 
party manager James A. Farley, 
promises results which are thus in- 
terpreted by Government officials. 


The President indicates informally to the press 
that he will use his victory conscientiously and seek, 
with the help of his enlarged Congressional aid, to 
carry forward a social and economic program de- 
Signed to benefit without discrimination all phases 
of American life in an effort to achieve lasting re- 
covery. 

Says Secretary of State Hull: “The election is an 
almost unanimous endorsement of the Administra- 
lion’s foreign policy. Reciprocal trade agreements 
will be extended further in a program which has 
proved to be the most effective instrument for 
bringing about revival of foreign trade, stimulating 
etonomic prosperity and providing an increasingly 
secure foundation for world peace.” 

Comments Secretary of Commerce Roper: “Busi- 
ness has nothing to fear from the Government. It 
Should be encouraged by the fact that it is through 
wise adjustment and balancing among the segments 
of our economic and social life that equitable and 
safe business relations are perpetuated. These will 
be better safeguarded than ever before against 
cataclysms and disturbing influences.” 

Reaction of the stock :a°rket: A rise in prices in 
the largest trading ‘ruary. Utility stocks 
decline slightly, then recover. 


Oversea Echoes 
Of the Election Battle 


World opinion, watching closely the 

American people’s choice of candi- 

dates and policies, thus assesses the 

overwhelming endorsement of Roose- 

veltian policies. 

From the press and Government officials in 
France and Great Britain comes the view that 


America has chosen, by democratic‘ processes, to 
follow through in social reforms and to cooperate 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








with the rest of the world in restoration of trade + 


and safeguarding of peace. The French Chamber 
of Deputies votes a resolution of congratulation to 
President Roosevelt. 

Prevailing opinion in Canada interprets the 
event as a guarantee of the continuation of the 
trade agreement recently concluded and, in con- 
sequence, of an increasing prosperity for the Do- 
minion. 

Newspapers in Germnany and Italy call attention 
to want they say is the beginning of the one-party 
system and the principle of leadership. The dic- 
tatorships in these nations are upheld by suppres- 
sion of opposition parties and by officially inspired 
devotion to one “leader”. 

The Russian press, which reflects official views, 
acclaims the outcome as a defeat of American 
reactionaries, big capital and Fascist elements. 

Latin American nations In general welcome the 
re-election of the author of the “good neighbor” 
policy, which has resulted in the withdrawal of 
practically all forms of American intervention in 
the governments of these nations. (“Tide of World 
Affairs,” page 20.) 





Idle Ships 
And Labor Strife 


A large proportion of America’s mer- 
chant ships lie idle as West Coast 
operators and their employes face 
each other in stubborn controversy. 
Sympathetic strikes on the East Coast 
and Gulf ports turn into a struggle for 
allegiance of workers to leaders of 
two different types of unions. 


The issue on the Pacific is a coast-wide policy of 
open shop or closed shop. Unions wish control of 
hiring halls so as to select union members in mak- 
ing up crews. Operators insist on having control 
or else propose to hire men from the docks, so as to 
make their own selection of crews irrespective of 
union membership and the wage contracts that 
unions have negotiated. 

Labor and Commerce departments exhaust their 
effopts in seeking conciliation, The Maritime Com- 
mission begins an inquiry into the merits of the dis- 
pute, listens to a recommendation that it conduct 
the hiring halls and makes up a list of shipping 
companies which are in default on money owed 
to it. 

The Commission’s strength lies in its function as 
dispenser of subsidies. Its weakness lies in the fact 
that not all companies owe it money or expect sub- 
sidies, and the workers refuse to make agreemenis 
unless all operators subscribe. Meanwhile the di- 
rect and indirect effects of the strike render more 
than 100,000 workers idle. " 

On the other waterfronts sympathetic strikers 
bring strikers into conflict with old-line union 
leaders, who sponsor operation of ships by strike 
breakers so as to carry out their agreement that 
runs to Dec. 31, 1937. The striking groups look to 
a new Maritime Union, of a semi-industrial type, 
whose preponderant strength in the West is being 
extended in the South and East. (“Labor,” page 22.) 
sented to both sides. 





| 
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Registering Millions 
For Old Age Pensions 


The nation’s most gigantic task of 
registration is ready to begin on No- 
vember 16. It calls for collection of 
information on the basis of which the 
Federal old age pension system is 
scheduled to operate. 


The first five days are set aside for obtaining 
needed data from an estimated 3,000,000 ermmployers. 
They will be required to give, in addition to name 
and address, the nature of business and number of 
employes. 

Then from Nov. 24 to Dec. 6 information will be 
sought from an estimated 26,000,000 employes. The 
name and address of employer will be asked and 
facts sufficient to identify the employe. 

Purpose of these registrations: Assignment of 
numbers to employers and employes to be used in 
compiling records of wages. Both premiums pay- 
able by employe and employer and benefits re- 
ceivabfe by employes are based on wages. 

As the vast task gets under way, the American 
Federation of Labor announces that it will seek 
at the next session of Congress to have the revenue 
for the plan raised, not by a levy on pay rolls, but 
not one laid on the shoulders of the workers. (“Old- 
age Pensions,” page 29.) 





Approaching the Deadline 
In Labor Schism 


Chieftains of the industrial union 
wing of organized labor meet in a 
critical session. They take,stock of 
their progress and discuss wHat step, 
if any, to take before the American, 
Federatién of Labor assembles’ to’ 
consider cutting this group off from‘ 
its membership. ‘4 


The atmosphere is one of confidence, inspired by 
the favorable outcome of the pro-Roosevelt cam- 
paign, into which this section of organized labor, 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, had 
thrown its full strength. 

A second note of cheer is provided by a report 
on the drive for organizing the steel industry, the 
CIO’s principal campaign on the industrial front. 
Steel workers enrolled are declared to number 
82,315, a 10-fold increase since the drive began in 
June. This represents about 20 per cent of the 
steel employes, a percentage usually considered 
sufficient to hold out hope of victory in case of a 
Strike. 

Plans are laid for opening a similarly vigorous 
drive in the automobile, rubber and textile indus- 
tries. 

Chief question for decision is the appointment 
of a committee to negotiate with a conciliation 








group from the Federation’s executive council. The 
council had not withdrawn its order of suspension 
against the CIO unions as a preliminary to nego- 
tiations, as proposed in a formula of peace pre- 
sented to both sides. 

Prevailing view in the CIO as discussion pro- 
ceeds is that the action of the Federation’s con- 
vention meeting on Nov. 16 be awaited, with the 
CIO standing its ground, ready, if necessary, to 
form a rival organization. 





Advancing Program 
Of Crop Insurance 


With the uncertainty of the Presi- 
dential election past, crop insurance 
plans go forward under the guidance 
of Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace. 


Mr. Wallace thus explains the urgency of speed 
in making arrangements to collect surplus produc- 
tion and holding it until a year of scarcity. 

Wheat production next year, he explains, may 
well reach the mark of 960 million bushels as farm- 
ers respond to the high prices prevailing after the 
severe drought of 1936. 

For a crop of this magnitude there is no visible 
market. The only alternative, in his opinion, to a 
disastrous price decline is to remove the surplus 
from the market by a program of insurance in 
kind. He calls in representatives of insurance com- 
panies to obtain advice on the proposed venture 
into the casualty business in a form that has never 
been tried in America. 

The difference between the plan envisaged and 
those that have been employed before by some pri- 
vate companies is that, under the new plan, neither 
premiums nor benefits would be definite dollar con- 
tracts. Both would be paid in commodities or in 
the dollar value of the commodities at the time 
payment is made. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


In an agreement to abstain from “frightfulness” 
in submarine warfare, Uncle Sam joins with Great 
Britain, the British Dominions, France, Japan, and 
Italy in affixing his signature to a treaty calling for 
protection of passengers and crews when merch- 
antmen are torpedoed. Germany promises to sign. 
All other nations will be asked to adhere. 

The Pan-American peace conference at Buenos 
Aires on Dec. 1 will. open with an address by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in person if present plans are car- 
ried out. The conference is being held at his sug- 
gestion for considering means of avoiding war- 
fare in the*Americas. (“Tide of World Affairs,” 
page 20.) 

Wage increases of about 10 per cent are an- 
nounced by the steel industry and a third bonus 
in the year is paid to employes by a large automo- 
bile company. A score of increased or extra divi- 
dend payments are declared by leading corpora- 
tions immediately after the election. 
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and Claude A. Swanson, 


ALTHOUGH THE FIGURES 


gress ‘if the Act is to be made 
workable. 





know say that the new cabinet 
will include Cordell Hull as Sec- 
retary of State; Henry Morgen- 
thau, jr., as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Henry Wallace, as Secretary 
of Agriculture; Harold Ickes, as 
Secretary of the Interior; Joseph 
Kennedy, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Edward F. McGrady, 
as Secretary of Labor. 


x kK x 


ALSO, THE STORY is going 
the rounds in high New Deal 
circles that Frances Perkins, pres- 
ent Secretary of Labor, will head 
a new Department of Public Wel- 
fare; Homer S. Cummings, pres- 
ent Attorney General, will go to 
the Philippines to be United 
States High Commissioner; Dan- 
iel C. Roper, present Secretary of 
Commerce, will retire to private 
life; James A. Farley, present 
Postmaster General, will return 
to New York State and private 
life soon after the turn of the 
year; Harry Woodring, Secretary 
of War, will retire to private life 
or he may return to his former 
position of Assistant Secretary of 





present Secretary of the Navy, 
will retire. 


x ok * 


FURTHER REPORTS on the 
probable re-shuffling of New Deal 
administrators are to the effect 
that Harry Hopkins may con- 
tinue as WPA head or may be 
appointed instead of Miss Per- 
kins as Secretary of the new De- 
partment of Public Welfare; Dr. 
Rexford Tugwell is to retire from 
the Government after his Resettle- 
ment Administration is merged 
with the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


A “PURGE” of WPA rolls is be- 
ing planned by officials as a means 
of cutting down relief costs. 


* * 


ORDERS ARE out to rush plans 
for reorganizing the machinery 
of government with emphasis on 
eliminating duplications of activi- 
and remodelling the 


ties civil 


service. 





will not be made public until 
January, Treasury officials work- 
ing on the new budget are revis- 
ing upward their estimates of the 
income which will be derived 
from the Revenue Act of 1936. 
Increases from the corporate sur- 
plus clause are being figured as 
much as $200,000,000 higher than 
was estimated when the measure 
was passed. 


* * 


IT IS NOT GENERALLY 
known that negotiations between 
the United States and Argentina 
are being expedited so that on the 
eve of the convening of the Pan 
American Peace Conference in 
Buenos Aires it will be possible 
to announce the plans for conclud- 
ing a trade agreement between 
the two countries. 


* * 


LABOR DEPARTMENT offi- 
cials charged with enforcement of 
the Walsh-Healey Law governing 
Government contracts say pri- 
vately that amendments are nec- 
essary at the next session of Con- 





* * x 


FARM CREDIT ADMINIS- 
TRATION quietly is encourag- 
ing the liquidation of weak farm 
loan cooperative associations 
where there is more than one such 
agency in a county. It favors 
group supervision of the accounts 
of the weaker cooperatives. 

x Ok Ox 
ENCOURAGED by the result of 
the election, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is again considering a 
policy of encouraging establish- 
ment of new industries in the 
Tennessee Valley. TVA officials 
heretofore have held back because 
they feared criticism from indus- 
try in other sections. 

x * x 


PLANS ARE BEING considered 
for introduction of legislation to 
the next session of Congress to 
regulate installment buying prac- 
tices. Objective is to give the 
Federal Reserve power to control 
inflationary tendencies which 
might arise out of over-expansion 
of installment credit. 





—Harris & Ewing 
INAUGURATION DAY BLUEPRINTS 


While the rest of the country talked politics, voted 
and scanned election returns, David Lynn, architect 
of the United States Capitol, found his time fully 
occupied in supervising the drawing of plans for the 
inaugural stands. The seating capacity of the Presi- 
dent’s stand, where the oath of office will be taken 
on January 20, 1937, has been increased from 348 seats 
to 807, making possible the seating of the full mem- 
bership of the House, an innovation in inaugural day 
planning. Photo shows David Lynn (center) with 
two of his assistants, Edward Brown, Jr., (left), and 
C. W. Koontz. 


Tomorrow 


(Continued From Page 1.] 





speeded up by the State department on pacts 
already in process of negotiation while con- 
versations looking toward opening of new 
negotiations will be started. 

Count on the President in his new term to 
insist on: 

1. Building of WPA into established govern- 
ment machinery as a shock absorber for unem- 
ployment. 

2. Addition of new federal aids to farmers 
with half a billion dollars a year accepted as 
the regular bounty. 

3. Some plan to establish minimum wages and 
to limit maximum hours in private industry, 
whether through a new NRA or through some 
other method. 

4., Defitite protections of old people from 
want, whether through the machinery about to 
get undet way or through other machinery. 

5. Use*ot federal taxing power to level the 
national income more than it ever has been 
leveled. 


6. Federal protection of labor in its right to 
bargain collectively with its employers. 


Look for agitation in next Congress to elimi- 
nate the capital gains and loss provisions of in- 
come tax Jaw. Law taxing undistributed cor- 
poration earnings will stay on statute books. 


Look for moves to curtail activities of gov- 
ernment lending agencies. Already private 
bankers are preparing to make such requests. 
Congress, however, will probably adhere to ad- 
vice of Administration that lending agencies be 
retained to cope with any unexpected demands 
for loans in the future. 


Look for a major assault on Congress on the 
whole relief program. Approach is likely to 
center on provision of better educational pro- 
gram for youth to reduce the number of youths 
seeking industrial employment and an effort to 
increase industrial reemployment for older 
persons. 

Look for revival of shorter work week issue 
in Congress as a measure to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. Not likely to receive Administration sup- 
port. 


For use in planning ahead, business men 
should consider the following predictions, rep- 
resenting composite judgment of government 
economists: 


First, that business in 1937 will be about 10 
per cent better than in 1936. 


Second, that this improvement will carry over 
into first half of 1938. 


Third, that much of this increase in activity 
will be felt by industries providing durable 
goods such as building materials, steel, machin- 
ery, industrial equipment and construction. 


Fourth, that general trade and business of 
non-durable goods will] not change materially in 
next year. 

Fifth, that there will be a more rapid turnover 
of bank deposits to finance the larger volume of 
business. 

Sixth, that increasing demands for goods, 
other than farm products, will force a small in- 
crease in the general price level. 


Seventh, that the volume of production to fill 
demands for goods will tax the productive ca- 
pacity of many industries. 


Eighth, that improvement in economic con- 
ditions within the United States also can be ex- 
pected to find reflection in other countries with 
consequent prospects for some pick-up in world 
trade. 
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OW important is a saving of 
$637,000,000, the amount the 
automobile industry saved the 
American public during the year 
ending Oct. 31 by its reduction 
in average prices as compared 
with 1928? 


A partial answer is given by the 
pictogram above showing how much 
of the nation’s food, clothing, elec- 
tric power and light, housing and 
taxes could have been paid by that 
sum. 

It shows that $637,000,000— 

Would pay for all the electric light 
and power used annually by resi- 
dential consumers. 

Would pay the nation’s clothing 
bill for one month. 

Would pay the nation’s food bill 
for two weeks. 

Would pay the nation’s rent bill 
for two and one-half weeks. 

Would pay the nation’s tax bill, 
Federal, State and local, for two 
weeks. 

If distributed equally among the 
population of 128,000,000 in this 
country the reduction in price 
would mean a bonus of $5 for each 
individual; if distributed equally 
among the buyers of new passenger 
cars it would represent a saving of 
$196 to each buyer. 

Three-fourths of all wages and 
salaries paid by the mining indus- 
try in 1935 could have been paid by 
the saving in automobile cost. Or 
it would have paid one-third of all 
wages and salaries paid by rail- 
roads last year, or one-third of all 
wages and salaries paid by public 
utilities. 


PROGRESSIVE PRICE DECREASE 


Price reductions have character- 


ized the progress of the industry | 


Since the early days of the century 
when there still were a score of 
horse-drawn vehicles for every au- 
tomobile. 

Production was limited and auto- 
mobiles were expensive, a product 
bought largely by the well-to-do. 
It was this price level which caused 
the pioneers in the industry to be- 
lieve only a few hundred thousand 
cars could be sold. Even as late as 
1913, when approximately 1,250,000 
cars and trucks were in use and 
the annual production amounted 
to 485,000 vehicles, skepticism was 
expressed over the forecast that 


+ Importance in Dollars and Cents of Automobile teas | ¥ 


“the United States can absorb fully + 


5,000,000 cars before the market 
reaches the saturation point.” 

But efforts to improve the quality 
of the product, lower prices and 
widen the market have proved so 
successful that even the present- 
day registration of more than 26,- 
000,000 motor vehicles is regarded 
as far from the saturation point. 

Since 1914, prices of automobiles 
have been decreased, although the 
cost of living has increased more 
than one-half. 

In 1925 the average wholesale 
price per car was $887; by 1929 it 
had declined to $743; it dropped to 
a low of $555 in 1933 and has risen 
Slightly since, reaching an average 
of $603 for the early part of this 
year. 

The shift to lower-priced cars has 
given the three leading producers 
of such cars a much larger propor- 
tion of the market than they had 
in 1928. 


TYPES OF SAVINGS 

It is pointed out by Government 
officials that savings the industry 
offers the public take two forms: 
First, the improvement of the 


product without an increase in the | 
price; and secondly, the lowering of | 


prices. Through its progress the 
industry not only has transformed 
its own product since the beginning 
of manufacturing operations, but it 
also has transformed the economic 
and social life of the country. 

From a vehicle consisting in most 
cases of an ordinary buggy body 
mounted on bicycle wheels, equip- 
ped with an oil lamp for a head- 
light, provided with a curved steer- 
ing tiller, a warning bell, a three- 
gallon gasoline tank, and a _ be- 
wildering assortment of hand and 
foot levers, the automobile has 
been changed to a powerful machine 
capable of thousands of miles of 
travel at a minimum of discomfort 
to its user. 

Since 1928 such important fea- 
tures as streamlined bodies, four- 
wheel brakes, safety glass, non- 
glare headlights and windshields, 
reinforced frames, and silent trans- 
missions have come into general 
use . 


The Automobile Manufacturers’ 











The American Public Can Write Checks For Many Necessities in 
Increased Cost of Living From Savings 


Association cites the following as 
examples of the savings which have 
been effected since 1928: 
Reduction of the average price for 
each pound of car weight from 31 to 
21 cents, or nearly one-third. 
Reduction of the price per horse- 
power from $17.70 to $7 or nearly 
two-thirds. 
HOW ECONOMIES ARE MADE 
Another indication of the manner 
in which car values have been in- 
creased is the fact that the percent- 
age of cars with a 118 inch wheel 
base or over is almost exactly the 
same now as in 1925 although the 
average price per car sold has de- 
clined by more than two-fifths. 
How many of these economies in 
production costs have been made 
may be illustrated by one example 


| showing the saving one company 


made between 1929 and 1935 in its 
production of automobile doors. 

In 1929 the door was composed of 
21 parts assembled at an estimated 
labor cost of $4. But processes of 
manufacture were simplified so that 
the cost of labor was reduced to 15 
cents. 


Another change in production 


; methods which has enabled some 


savings is the complete elimination 
of wood parts in the automobile 
body. - At one time these were an 
important factor but the universal 
use of steel now has not only pro- 
duced a sturdier and safer car but 
enabled economies in some produc- 


' tion costs. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TECHNIQUE 
Through the constant efforts of 

the research and engineering staffs, 

carried on even in the ebb months 


| of production during the depression, 


it has been possible to reduce the 


| number of operations required to 


assemble certain parts of the car. 

Thus, without raising the total 
labor cost on the car, it has been 
possible to utilize the men displaced 


by the improvements in operation | dustry to the country may be il- ! 














for work which adds additional re- 


| finements to the automobiles. 


Improvément of the machinery 
used in the production of metal 
parts has been accomplished in 
large part by the development of 
cutting metals which are used on 
the cutting edge of the tool. 

Because of its policies the auto- 


mobile industry has emerged from 


the depression faster than any other 
major industry although it suffered 
one of the worst slumps, annual 
sales declining by nearly three bil- 
lion dollars from 1929 to 1932. 
Volume of business reached nearly 
a billion dollars in 1933, moved 
ahead to a billion and a half in 
1934, reached more than two billions 
in 1935 and this year there has been 
another substantial increase. 


CAR BUYING-POWER RESTORED 

Once more the American people 
are spending just as large a ratio 
of their income for new cars as they 
did in the prosperous ’twenties. 

Some other industries, as for ex- 
ample, the building trades, still are 
in the doldrums of depression with 
activity far below normal. Econo- 
mists point out this major differ- 
ence: The automobile industry has 
continued its research, to make a 
better product and has developed 
better merchandising methods such 
as easier credit terms. Also, it is a 
mass production industry capable of 
greater economies than are possible 
under prevailing methods of build- 
ing, particularly in residential build- 
ing. 

The motor industry has not hesi- 
tated to risk millions of dollars in 


| giant presses and other machinery 


to make new cars. When a new 
model was desired it has not hesi- 
tated to order it designed, although 
such a procedure is costly, requiring 


| an estimated 30,000 hours of work. 


The total contribution of the in- 


in Car Purchases 


lustrated by these figures: During 
the 39 years of existence of the in- 
dustry it has manuiactured 67,000,- 
000 vehicles, valued at $45,000,000,- 
000, or an amount within $8,000,- 
000,000 of the total national income 
last year. 

Through the development of a 
reasonably priced product it has 
enabled the American people to op- 
erate 26,000,000 motor vehicles, or 
three-fourths of the total in oper- 
ation throughout the world. 

The widening influence of the au- 
tomobile has reached into nearly 
every phase of American economic 
and social life. 


NEW TRAVEL RECORDS 

With the automobile the individ- 
ual has a means of travel which en- 
ables him to arrange his schedule 
and route to suit himself. Travel 
of all kinds has swelled to a greater 
proportion than ever before in any 
country. 

Long vacation tours are now com- 
monplace. Every year millfons of 
persons visit the scenic national 
and State parks and other places 
of interest. 

By using his auto the farmer 
often can go as quickly to his State 
capital as he used to go to the 
county seat. It makes possible con- 
solidation of schools and of local 
governmental bodies, causes the 
growth of suburban communities 
and furthers decentralization of in- 
dustry. 


MAINTAINS WAGE LEVELS 

In addition to mew standards of 
productive efficiency, the motor car 
industry has set new levels of pay 
for labor. Statistics of the Bureau 


' of Labor Statistics show that only 


four manufacturing industries out 
of the 90 covered by the Bureau 
pay higher hourly rates and two of 
the four are almost entirely depend- 
ent upon the automobile. 

As a result of the advances of the 





industry buyers of new cars are find- 
ing comforts and conveniences 
which were unobtainable in 1928, 
even. in the highest-priced lines. 
That form of contribution to the 
public— greater values—points out 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, “has enabled the automo- 
bile industry to recover faster and 
approach pre-depression levels soon- 
er than any other major industry.” 

And still the process continues. 

In laboratories and on proving 
grounds, automobile engineers and 
research workers are continuing 
their study of new designs and new 
improvements. 


E. R. Weidlein, director of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, in an address this year be- 


fore a group of business men has 
pointed out some of the potential- 
ities: 


“I would say that your automo- 
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| made. 


bile, in the ‘light of ‘what we know 
at the present time, is about 10 per 
cent developed. When you realize 
that you are getting 5 per cent effi- 
ciency out of the gasoline that you . 
burn in your automobile if somebody 
comes along and makes an engine 
that is 25 per cent efficient you are * 
going to scrap the one you have and 
Save by getting the new type of 
engine. 





' HUGE SUMS FOR RESEARCH 


“There Is 95 per cent waste actu- 
ally in the fuel that you are ocn- 
suming. The whole system is wrong, 
but it works beautifully at the pres- 
ent time.” 

Realizing the possibilities for im- 
provement, manufacturers continue 
to appropriate huge sums for re- 
search and there are none to be 


found today who follow the precept 
set by one 1899 automobile manu- 
facturer who advertised of his steer- 
ing tiller and oil-lamp equipped au- 
tomobile: “No better car will be 
Time cannot improve it.” 
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+ WHAT THE “LANDSLIDE” FOR MR. ROOSEVELT MEANS + 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 

back in the White House, 
surveyed the sweep of the elec- 
tion to find: 

A personal victory, written 
in electoral college votes, 
greater than any ever given 
any previous President except 
George Washington and James 
Monroe. 


than the percentage 


* Astudy of the ngures of past elec- 
tions shows that the percentage of 
popular vote received by Franklin 
Roosevelt is not strikingly greater 
received by 
candidates for the Presidency in the 
past, and actually is lower than in 
one or two previous elections. 

But the 523 votes received in the 
electoral college is unprecedented, 
and the 8 votes for his whole oppo- 
sition is smaller than at any time 
since George Washington received 





one-sided Congress or of such uni- 
form Democratic rule in individual 
States, counties and cities. 

The reason for that? 

Political experts think that they 
see it in a new basis for voting. 


In past elections citizens often | 
| of votes on a sectional basis, leaving 


reflected their preferences on a sec- 
tional basis. 

If Harding got a big popular vote 
it came from the North, and the 
South remained Democratic to pro- 
duce something approaching a bal- 


| 


ance in Congress and in State gov- * 


ernments. The same was true of 
the Hoover and the Coolidge sweeps. 

Or if Woodrow Wilson won for the 
Democrats in 1912 and 1916 his vic- 
tory grew from a split in the ranks 
of his opposition or from a shuffling 


Republican strength in Congress in 
State and local governments little 
diminished. 

The Roosevelt victory, figures 
show, cut asunder sectional lines and 





| 











revealed the people voting on che 
basis of what they consider their 
economic interests. 

The South was solid for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, as it has been since 
the Civil War except when divided 
by the Al Smitn campaign of 1928. 
But so was Pennsylvania, which 
broe away from its Republicanism 
for the first time since 1860 to give 
Mr. Roosevelt a plurality of 650,000. 

Tennessee, normally a Democratic 
State in Presidential elections, gave 
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MEN... 


the most important element 


SK most people what distinguishes Chrysler 
Corporation’s cars and trucks, and they will 
tell you it is engineering —research, vision 

of improvement turned into reality, and courage, 
all of which have enabled people to get so many of- 
the good things first from Chrysler Corporation. 


Engineering contributes largely to the unseen value 
in Chrysler-built products. It has done more; it has 
set the trend in the industry in important automotive 
improvements. 


Style leadership—first established with the 
original Chrysler line and maintained today. 
Safety steel bodies—pioneered by a division 
of the Corporation and since adopted by other 
manufacturers. 

Genuine hydraulic brakes—which, since 
adopted by Chrysler Corporation many years 
ago have become not only the vogue but de- 
mand of car and truck buyers. 

Floating power—which, unlike ordinary rub- 
ber mountings, gave the public its first realiza- 
tion of riding without vibration. 

Scientific weight distribution —which, first in 
the Air-flow Chrysler and De Soto and later in 
all the Corporation’s lines of passenger cars, 
gave the public a new thrill in riding comfort. 


The 1937 models of cars and trucks give new evidence 
of Chrysler Corporation’s continuing leadership in, 
fundamental automobile improvements. Important 
developments by the engineering and research depart- 
ments make these new models more efficient, more 
comfortable and more economical than ever before. 

They will also be safer. Chrysler Corporation has 
long recognized the problem of safety as a major con- 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 


cern of the industry. Each year it has built safer cars, 
until today bodies have become veritable casements 
of steel, with perfected brakes and improved vision. 
* * 7. 

Modern plants, up-to-date equipment, facilities for 
manufacturing quality automobiles in the most effi- 
cient way known to present-day manufacturing tech- 
nique —these are some of the reasons why Chrysler 
Corporation’s products are so highly regarded. 

They must meet exacting standards in manufacture 
just as they are expected to meet exacting standards 
of performance and value in the hands of the public. 

Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler passenger 
cars and Dodge trucks, Chrysler marine and industrial 
engines, and Airtemp air-conditioning equipment are 
manufactured in nineteen different plants. Ten of 
them are located in Detroit, Michigan; one in New 
Castle and one in Evansville, Indiana; one in Dayton, 
Ohio; one in Los Angeles, California; and one in 
Helena, Arkansas. Two are located in Canada at 
Windsor, Ontario; and two in Europe. 

Constantly, improvements are being made in this 
plant equipment. This year Chrysler Corporation will 
invest approximately $10,000,000 in new construc- 
tion, improved manufacturing, storage and shipping 
facilities. 

It has built an entirely new press plant and service 
parts building. It now has probably the most modern 
stamping plant in industry. It has equipped a brand 
new assembly plant and enlarged production facilities 
in several of its other factories. 

Today the Corporation is in a better position than 
ever before to manufacture the high quality, eco- 
nomical cars and-trucks which a discerning public has 
long learned to expect from it. 





Purchases of materials and supplies which enter 
into the manufacture of the Corporation’s products 


touch the lives of multitudes of people engaged in al- | 


most every kind of occupation. 


In marketing its passenger cars and trucks in the | 


United States, Chrysler Corporation operates through 
more than 12,600 distributors and dealers. In six 
cities, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and New York, special factory sales 
branches are owned and operated by subsidiaries of 
Chrysler Corporation. 


Throughout the world wherever cars and trucks are 
used Chrysler Corporation’s products are sold in in- 
creasing volume and with resulting greater public 
favor. Approximately one hundred countries abroad 


constitute the company’s export markets. Its two | 


overseas assembly plants, one at London, England, 
the other at Antwerp, Belgium, are supplemented by 
7,000 distributors and dealers who cover the export 
markets. 


But factory buildings, engineering laboratories, 
modern machinery and equipment, sales branches 
here and abroad, thousands of distributors and deal- 
ers, passenger cars and trucks rolling off assembly 
lines, parts depots, supplies and materials, financial 
resources —these and other physical aspects of the 
business of making and selling automobiles tell only 
part of the story. 


Chrysler Corporation’s success as a business is 
really the story of men—thousands upon thousands 
of men who have become imbued with the idea that 
their future lies in the unseen value they can build 
into Chrysler products to better serve the transpor- 
tation needs of the people. 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


Airtemp — Air Conditioning 
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can buy the 


NEW CHEVRO 


on the 


GENERAL MOTORS 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


with its low cost 
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KV RO LIK Lf 1937 
he @raplise Car.- Complitely New 


NOW ON DISPLAY 











































PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


(With Double-Articulated Brake Shoe Linkage) 
Recognized everywhere as the safest, smoothest, most 
dependable brakes ever built. 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


Much more powerful, much more spirited, and the 
thrift king of its price class. 























It’s the newest of all low-priced cars ... new in every feature, 
fitting and fabric ... also the most thoroughly safe, the most 






thoroughly proved, the most thoroughly dependable. 








HEVROLET now offers the brilliant successor to the only com- 
plete low-priced car—Chevrolet for 1937, the complete car 
—completely new. You'll want to see it, for it reveals an even 
greater measure of superiority over its field than the fine car 
which in 1936 set a new all-time high in Chevrolet sales. 
Chevrolet for 1937 is new all through . . . new in the unequaled 
beauty of its Diamond Crown Speedline Styling . . . new in 
the unmatched comfort and safety of its All-Silent, All-Steel 








power and acceleration of its High-Compression Valve-in- 





Head Engine. Then, too, this thrilling motor car is proved 
all through. 1t embodies all the extra-value features which have 
made Chevrolet dependable and complete beyond any other 
car in its price range. 

Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer. See and drive the com- 
plete car—completely new. Let your own good judgment tell 
you that this new Chevrolet for 1937 is the outstanding value 
























Body, now available for the first time on any low-priced of this new motor year! 
NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES car... and most excitingly new in the greatly increased CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


(With UNISTEEL Turret Top Construction) 
Wider, roomier, more luxurious, and the first all-steel 
bodies combining silence with safety. 


(at no extra cost) 
Proved by more than two million Knee-Action users 
to be the world’s safesi, smoothest ride. 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT CHEVROLET’S LOW PRICES 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General Motors Installment Plan thly payments to suit your purse. 











FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


sey 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND 


(at no extra cost) 
The finest quality, clearest-vision safety plate glass; 
included as standard equipment. 


GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION Te a. 


Eliminating drafts, smoke, windshield clouding— Steering so true and vibrationless that driving is almost 
promoting health, comfort, safety. effortless, 


NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE STYLING 


Making this new 1937 Chevrolet the smartest and 
most distinctive of all low-priced cars. 
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Election Highlights 
And Their Meaning 


ACK into office President Roose- 
velt and Vice President Garner 
and Democratic Congress majorities 
were swept on Tuesday by a record- 
breaking landslide. 


It was record-breaking in the following respects: 
The grand total vote, which, when the full count 
is in, may aggregate 46'2 millions, was bigger by 


about 16 per cent than any previous vote cast. 
The previous high mark was 39,816,522, cast in 
the 1932 election. 


By capturing all but two States (Maine and 
Vermont) and winning all but eight of the 531 
electoral votes, Mr. Roosevelt got the largest pro- 
portion of electoral votes scored by any President 
since James Monroe received all but one of them 
in the election of 1820. 

In proportion of the popular vote obtained, how- 
ever, Mr. Roosevelt’s vote—about 59 per cent of 
the total cast by all parties and 60.2 per cent of the 
vote of the two major parties—did not set a rec- 
ord. The Republican popular majority in 1920, 
when Harding had 63.8 per cent of the vote cast 
by the two major parties, was proportionately 
larger. Mr. Hoover, with 58.9 per cent, had approxi- 
mately the same proportion of the total popular 
vote in 1928 as Mr. Roosevelt scored this year, but 
the 1936 Roosevelt vote was slightly better than 
the Roosevelt vote of four years ago. 

In the breadth of its sweep of all but two States, 
the Roosevelt victory surprised most observers, even 
in the New Deal camp, and it confounded the con- 
ductors of straw votes and Republican prophets, 
who had predicted a Landon victory by at least 
a narrow margin. 


SMALL VOTE OF MINOR PARTIES 

A feature of the election was the marked drift 
away from the minor parties to the two major 
party columns. On basis of incomplete returns, it 
appeared that minor parties combined polled only 
about a million votes this year. In previous elec- 
tions the Socialist party alone has polled nearly 
that many—its figure was 884,781 four years ago. 

The Socialist vote counted at the end of last 
week was about an eighth of its 1932 total. Ob- 
servers figured that most of the former Socialist 
votes had gone into the Roosevelt column. A “right 
wing” faction of the Socialists in New York in fact 
announced its support of the New Deal ticket. 

Supplanting Socialists as - biggest vote-winner 
among minor parties was Father Coughlin’s Union 
Party. But indications were that its total vote 
would run to less than three-quarters of a million. 
The Communist party polled only about half as 
many votes as the Socialists and the Prohibition 
and Socialist Labor parties were trailing far in the 
rear. 

In an adjoining column is presented tabulation 
of the popular and electoral votes by States, with 
indication of the percentage of the popular vote 
obtained by the respective major party tickets in 
each State. 

Owing to slowness of returns from some of the 
States, they are not complete as they appear in the 
table, though in most instances the figures are 
given with only a few precincts missing. 

The same table for comparative purposes pre- 
sents the popular and electoral votes by States in 
the 1932 election, with percentages of the votes 
that went four years ago to Democrats, Republi- 
cans and minor parties. In absence of 1936 re- 
turns by States on the minor parties, it was im- 
possible to include the minor parties in the per- 
centage computations indicated for the election 
this year. 


HOW THE SENATE ALIGNS 

The tide that swept Mr. Roosevelt back into the 
White House also brought with it increased gains 
for the New Deal in both Houses of Congress, pro- 
ducing more topheavy majorities there than in the 
general electorate. For while about four out of 
every 10 voters, or 40 per cent, cast votes against 
Mr. Roosevelt last week, opposition party strength 
will be only 23 per cent in the next House of Rep- 
resentatives and 21 per cent in the next Senate. 

There will be a net gain of four Democrats in the 
next Senate, making the party lineup: Democrats 
75, Republicans 17, Farmer-Laborites 2, Progressive 
1, Independent 1. 

In 36 Senate contests, Democrats won 27, Re- 
publicans 7 and Farmer-Laborites 1. Senator 
George Norris of Nebraska, who changed his party 
designation from Republican to “Independent,” was 
the other Senator elected. 

Actually, only 35 of the 36 will be seated in the 
next Senate, for Guy V. Howard was elected as a 
Republican in Minnesota to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Thomas Schall, which ends 
Jan. 5. next. Senator-Elect Ernest Lundeen 
(Farmer-Labor) will succeed him. 


FOURTEEN NEW SENATORS 

In the next Senate there will be 14 new members 
—11 of them Democrats and two Republicans. The 
two Republican newcomers are Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., whose grandfather served in the Senate, and 
Gov. W. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire. The 
only Republican veterans who weathered the elec- 
tion storm were Senators Borah (Idaho), Capper 
(Kans.), McNary (Ore.), and White (Me.), while 
their party colleagues, Hastings (Del.), Dickinson 
(Ia.), Metcalf (R. I.), and Carey (Wyo.) were swept 
to defeat. 

No Democratic Senator who stood for re-election 
was beaten. Fifteen of the 27 Democratic victories 
were scored in Southern and border States which 
usually remain “solid” in the Democratic column. 
Among the new Democratic Senators will be sev- 
2ral who have just been “promoted” to Washington 
from the governorships of their respective common- 
wealths, including Governors E. C. Johnson (Colo.), 
Clyde L. Herring (Ida.), and Theodore F. Green 
(R. I.) Two of the new Senators, Messrs. Josh Lee 
(Okla.) and Lundeen (Minn.) were members of the 
ast House of Representatives. 

To the last House were elected 322 Democrats, 103 
Republicans, 7 Progressives and 3 Farmer-Labor- 
tes. (Republicans later supplanted one of the 
Jemocrats in a bye-election in Rhode Island.) To 
he coming House have been elected 334 Democrats, 
39 Republicans, 7 Progressives and 5 Farmer- 
saborites. 

In last week's election the Republicans captured 
even seats formerly held by Democrats, but the 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST: HOW STATES VOTED 
—COMPARISON WITH RESULTS FOUR YEARS AGO 





ELECTION OF 1936 





ELECTION OF 1932 





ELECTORAL ELECTORAL PERCENTAGE 
POPULAR VOTE VOTE PERCENTAGE POPULAR VOTE VOTE Minor 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Parties 
AIADAMA oocccere *166,020 25,674 11 86.6 13.4 207,910 34,675 1l 84.8 ~ 141 1.0 
Arizona ..... oe "83,256 32,326 3 73.6 «26.4 79,264 36,104 3 67.0 30.5 24 
ATRAMEES 2 cccces ee *74,042 16,291 9 81.9 18.1 | 189,602 28,467 9 85.9 12.9 1.1 
California ........ *1,715,201 806.996 22 68.1 31.9 1,324,157 847,902 22 58.4 37.4 4.1 
Colorado ..... ee 267,108 164,892 6 61.8 39.2 250,877 189,617 6 59.8 414 3.7 
Connecticut ...... 381,374 278,110 8 57.6 42.3 281,632 288,420 8 47.4 48.5 4.0 
Delaware ..... soe 69,966 54,409 3 56.2 43.7 54,319 57,073 3 48.1 50.5 1.3 
BOOTIES. .ceces e080 *238,283 65,389 7 78.4 21.6 206,307 69,170 7 74.6 25.0 2 
OOTHIR. ccccees eee 243,880 34,533 12 87.6 124 234,118 19,863 12 91.6 7.7 6 
De -K<ceden eesee %120,098 64,760 4 64.9 35.1 109,479 71,312 4 58.1 38.2 3.0 
po rere coos *2,261,573 1,152,964 29 59.1 40.9 1,882,304 1,432,556 29 55.2 40.0 2.7 
SOGIGME ccvece ° 931,836 697,583 14 57.1 42.8 862,059 667,184 14 54.7 42.9 2.2 
ee esee  *604,060 472,612 ll 56.2 43.8 598,019 414,433 11 57.6 39.9 2.3 
Kansas ..... oeee 457,022 389,491 9 53.9 46.1 424,204 349,498 9 53.5 44.1 2.3 
Kentucky ...ee+0. %516,763 353,024 11 59.5 40.5 580,574 394,716 11 59.0 40.1 7 
Louisiana ....+...  *135,590 14,020 10 90.6 9.4 249,418 18,853 10 92.9 7.0 
eae eoee *124,620 166,983 5 47.6 52.4 128,907 166,631 5 43.1 55.8 9 
Maryland ..... cee 388,230 230,057 8 62.7 37.2 314,314 184,184 8 61.5 36.0 2.4 
Massachusetts .... 943,823 770,195 17 55.1 44.8 800,148 736,956 17 50.6 46.6 2.7 
Michigan ..... eee *965,964 669,838 19 59.1 40.9 871,700 739,894 19 52.3 44.4 3.1 
Minnesota .....++. *649,684 329,271 ll 66.4 33.6 600,806 363,959 1l 59.9 36.3 3.7 
Mississippi .....+. *38,920 1,055 9 97.3 2.7 140,168 5,180 9 95.9 3.5 4 
Missouri seeeee 1,098,090 687,756 15 61.5 38.5 1,025,406 564,713 15 63.6 35.0 1.2 
Montana ....eec0e0 %151,211 65,992 4 69.5 30.5 127,286 78,078 4 58.8 36.0 5.1 
Nebraska .......+. %336,265 238,324 7 58.6 41.4 | 359,082 201,177 7 62.9 35.2 1.7 
POUND vce vcsvsee *31,140 11,487 3 74.0 26.0 28,756 12,674 3 69.4 30.5 
New Hampshire .. 105,778 103,320 4 50.5 49.4 100,680 103,629 a 48.9 50.4 @ 5 
New Jersey ....... 1,081,972 714,928 16 60.0 39.1 806,630 775,684 16 ° 49.4 47.5 2.9 
New Mexico .. "94,456 53,484 3 62.9 37.1 i] 95,089 54,217 3 62.7 35.7 15 
New York .... . *3,258,851 2,151,689 47 60.2 39.8 | 2,534,959 1,937,963 47 54.0 41.3 4.6 
North Carolina .. " *499,167 137,431 13 68.5 21.5 497,566 208,344 13 69.9 29.2 7 
North Dakota .... %194,528 62,213 + 68.9 21.1 178,350 71,772 4 69.5 28.0 2.4 
| ee eee *1,764,957 1,128,507 26 69.0 31.0 | 1,301,695 1,227,679 26 49.8 47.0 3.0 
GRIARGMA .ccccces 498,504 241,401 11 67.4 32.6 1| 516,468 188,165 11 73.3 26.7 
ae ee0e 263,376 123,137 5 65.6 34.4 213,871 136,019 5 58.0 36.8. §.1 
Pennsylvania ..... 2,345,272 1,683,632 36 58.3 41.7 1,295,948 1,453,540 36 45.3 50.8 3.8 
Rhode Island 166,667 124,816 4 57.1 42.8 146,604 115,266 4 55.0 43.3 1.6 
South ‘Carolina .. *96,262 1,400 8 98.6 14 102,347 1,978 8 98.0 1.8 
South Dakota .... *161,763 123,235 4 56.8 4.32 183,515 99,212 4 63.6 34.4 1.9 
Tennessee ........ *308,312 131,510 ll 70.0 30.0 259,817 126,806 11 66.5 32.4 1.0 
so eee eee *496,238 72,168 23 87.4 12.6 760,348 97,959 23 88.0 11.3 5 
are ecoee %143,659 63,912 4 69.2 30.8 116,750 84,795 4 56.5 41.0 24 
Vermont PTT TT 62,149 80,960 3 43.7 56.2 56,266 78,984 3 41.0 57.6 1.2 
Virginia ..... cceee 233,793 97,401 11 70.6 29.4 203,979 89,637 11 68.4 30.0 14 
Washington ...... %387,747 175,161 8 68.8 31.2 353,260 208,645 8 57.4 33.9 8.6 
West Virginia .... %494,174 320,754 8 60.6 39.2 405,124 330,731 - 8 54.4 44.4 1.0 
Wisconsin ......«. © *776,041 369,636 2 67.7 32.3 | 707,410 347,741 12 63.4 31.1 5.3 
Wyoming .tec....) , %54;542: } 32,638 3 61.2 38.8 54,370 39,583 3 56.0 40.8 3.1 
him ‘an armen a | —_— ‘atm — wiesians anu 
Po? 26,484,229 17,469,771 523 8 60.2 39.8 {| 22,821,857 15,761,841 472 59 57.3 39.5 3.2 


* Designates States in which the returns as published are incomplete. 





Democrats took 21 seats formerly held by Republi- 
cans and the Farmer-Laborites in Minnesota added 
two seats at Republican expense. Thus the Demo- 
crats had a net gain of 14, the Farmer-Labor party 
a net gain of 2 and the Republicans a net loss of 16. 

Democrats will command majorities in 37 of the 
State delegations, in 11 of which the full delega- 
tions are Democratic. Only seven State delegations 
will have Republican majorities, and in only three 
(Maine, Vermont and North Dakota) is the State 
delegation solidly Republican. The delegations of 





SENATORS CHOSEN IN THE 
1936 ELECTION 











SENATORS ELECTED a oe 
Alabama...... John H. Bankhead  (D) ‘ 
Arkansas...... Joseph T. Robinson (D) .... 
Colorado...... E. C. Johnson* im). Ee 
Delaware..... James H. Hughes* (D) eee 
| ee Claude Pepper* @ ... de 
(1939 term) 
Charles O. Andrews* (D) .. .. 
(1941 term) 
Georgia....... Richard B. Russell, Jr. (D) 
ree? William: E. Borah (R) 
Illinois........J. Hamilton Lewis (D) 
a re Guy. M. Gillette* (D) 
(1939 term) 
Clyde L. Herring* (D) 1 
(1943 term) 
Kansas....... Arthur Capper (R) 
Kentucky..... M. M. Logan (D) 
Maine........ Wallace H. White, Jr. (R) .. as 
Massachusetts.Henry C. Lodge,Jr.* (R) .. 1 
Michigan..... Prentiss M. Brown* (D) ee 
Minnesota.... Ernest Lundeen* tS ee 
(1943 term) 
Guy V. Howard* (R) .. ee 
(Unexpired 1937 term) 
Mississippi.... Pat Harrison @) os oe 
Montana...... James E. Murray (BO) oc 
Nebraska..... George W. Norris (Ind.) .. ws 
N. Hampshire.H. Styles Bridges* (R) .. 1 
New Jersey...William H. Smathers* (D) S ss 
New Mexico...Carl A. Hatch Gy «. ee 
™ (1943 term) 
Dennis Chavez TP «0 6 
(1941 term) 
N. Carolina... .J. W. Bailey (D) ae 
Oklahoma.....Josh Lee* e «se 4s 
Oregon....... Charles McNary CaP ia- es 
Rhode Island. Theodore F. Green* (D) S ‘ee 
S. Carolina... James F. Byrns @) <- os 
S. Dakota..... William J. Bulow ae es ee 
Tennessee..... Nathan L. Bachman (D) .. ee 
ee Morris Sheppard (or 68 6s 
Virginia....... Carter Glass ee 
W. Virginia...Matthew M. Neely CP) as os 
Wyoming..... H. H. Schwartz* (D) 1 oe 


Totals: Democrats, 27; Republicans, 7; Farmer- 
Labor, 1; Independent, 1. Of the 7 Republicans, 1 
was elected for an unexpired term ending next 
Jan. 5. For the next Senate, Democratic gains, 6; 
losses, 2—net gain, 4; Republican gains, 2; losses 
8—net loss 6. 

*—Indicates new Senators. 
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New Jersey and South Dakota are evenly divided 
between Democrats and Republicans. Progressives 
maintain their majority control in the Wisconsin 
delegation and the Farmer-Labor party has won 
majority control away from the Republicans in 
the Minnesota delegation. 


CONTROL OF THE STATES 


Not even in gubernatorial elections could Re- 
publicans find a grain of comfort. Before the elec- 





THE NEW HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Dem. Rep. 
Rep. Dem. Others Gain Gain 


Alabama ....... 9 9 

RTE seccoces & 1 

Arkansas ...+.+.7 7 

California ..... 20 4 16 3 
COMPRES ...cces 4 4 

Connecticut .... 6 6 2 
Delaware ....... 1 1 1 
eo ee 5 5 

Georgia ...c0.0. 10 10 

SS eres 2 2 

BEE vcccevens 27 6 21 

BMGIODR .ccvcces 12 1 ll 

Be rds canbe 9 4 5 1 
ME x caceces 7 5 2 1 
Kentucky ...... 9 1 8 

Louisiana ...... 8 8 

ree 3 3 2 
Maryland ...... 6 6 

Massachusetts ..15 10 5 2 
Michigan ...... 17 9 8 2 
Minnesota ...... 9 3 1 S5F-L 

Mississippi ..... 7 7 

Missouri ....... 13 1 12 

Mottana .......2 2 

Nebraska ...... 5 1 + 

Nevada ........ 1 1 

New Hampshire. 2 2 1 
New Jersey .....14 7 7 3 

New Mexico .... 1 1 

New York ...... 45 16 2 

North Carolina .11 ll 

North Dakota .. 2 2 

Ge eawac heures 24 2 22 4 
Oklahoma ...... 9 9 

oo ee 3 2 1 
Pennsylvania ..34 7 27 4 
Rhode Island .. 2 2 1 
South Carolina . 6 6 

South Dakota .. 2 1 1 

Tennessee .. 9 2 7 

WOE xasndneses 21 21 

UtOn .<.% geseoe & 2 

Vermont ....... 1 1 

ee 9 9 

Washington .... 6 6 

West Virginia .. 6 6 

Wisconsin ..... 10 3 7P 

Wyoming ....... 1 1 

ED. hc ek¥enccc 89 334 12 21 7 


Net gains, Democrats 14, Farmer-Laborites 2. 
Net loss, Republicans 16. 


+ tion there were 37 Democratic and 9 Republican 











Governors. After this election there will still be 
37 Democratic State executives, but only 8 Repub- 
licans, besides one Progressive (in Wisconsin); one 
Farmer-Laborite (in Minnesota) and one “Inde- 
pendent” (in North Dakota). 

Democrats this fall elected 26 Governors, Repub- 
licans five, Farmer-Laborites, Progressives and “In- 
dependents” one each. In only seven States was there 
a shift in party affiliation of the executive. Dela- 
ware, Michigan and Kansas changed from Republi- 
can to Democratic Governors, while Maine, Mon- 
tana and South Dakota elected Republican execu- 
tives in place of Democrats—the Maine election, 
however, took place in September. In North Da- 
kota William Langer, running as an “Independent,” 
defeated a Republican. 

In only 34 States were gubernatorial elections held 
this fall. Louisiana held its election last spring. 
In the 13 remaining States, most of which have 
four-year terms for their Governors, the election 
takes place in other than Presidential years. 





GOVERNORS ELECTED 


Pi Were R. C. Stanford* (D) 
Arkansas........ Carl E. Bailey* (D) 
Colorado........ Teller Ammons* (D) 
Connecticut..... Wilbur L. Cross (D) 
Delaware........ Richard C. McMullen* (D) 
TR: sccnwkeee Fred P. Cone* (D) 
Georgia....... «- E. D. Rivers* (D) 
ere rr eT B. Worth Clark* (D) 
po ee Henry Horner (D) 
pS ere M. C. Townsend (D) 
ere N. G. Kraschel (D) 
eee Walter Huxman* (D) 
De és6s0acece Lewis O. Barrows* (R) 
Massachusetts...C€. F. Hurley* (D) 
Michigan........ Frank Murphy* (D) 
Minnesota....... Elmer Benson* (F-L) 
py ee Lloyd C. Stark* (D) 
Montana........ F. A. Hazelbaker* (R) 
Nebraska........ R. L. Cochran (D) 
New Hampshire. Francis P. Murphy* (R) 
New Mexico..... Clyde Tingley (D) 
New York....... Herbert H. Lehman (D) 
North Carolina..Clyde R. Hoey* (D) 
North Dakota... William Langer* (Ind.) 
a Martin L. Davey (D) 
Rhode Island... Robert E. Quinn* (D) 
South Dakota...Leslie Jensen* (R) 
Tennessee.......Gordon Browning* (D) 
ee ae James V. Allred (D) 
MUM Gar pvsseeeees Henry H. Blood (D) 
MOONE, ocwecced George D. Aiken* (R) 
Washington..... Clarence D. Martin (D) 
West Virginia... Homer A. Holt* (D) 
Wisconsin....... Philip F. La Follette (Prog.) 


Summary: Democrats elected 26, Republicans 5, 
Farmer-Labor 1, Progressive 1, “Independent” 1. 
Democrats gain three governors. Delaware, Kans- 
sas and Michigan; Republicans gain three, Maine, 
Montana and South Dakota. North Dakota elected 
an independent. 


*Indicates new incumbents. 

















Effects of “Landslide” 
For Mr. Roosevelt 


[Continued From Page 4.] 


and Minnesota as well as of Idaho and Virginia, 
went for Roosevelt and the same was true of ine 
dustrial centers. 

The meaning? 

Politians say that this simply means that vote 
ing was done on the basis of individual judgment 
concerning the personal interests of the groups of 
voters. The old idea of voting Republican or Dem- 
ocratic because of family tradition or sectional 
custom is believed by these politicians to have 
broken down. 

More voters cast their ballot for Governor Lan- 
don in 1936 than cast their ballot for Herbert 
Hoover in 1932, and more individuals voted for Lan- 
don than for any previous Republican candidate 
for the Presidency except for Hoover in 1928. 

But what of the millions who did vote Repub- 
lican? What voice are they to have in the poll- 
cies to be shaped? 

Yet they will have to express their views only 
17 Senators out of 96 and only 89 Representatives 
out of 435. This is a net loss of 6 Senators and of 
16 Representatives in the past two years and a 
staggering loss from the period of six years ago. 

Of the 17 Senators, who are to be the voice 
of the Republican party in the upper House of 
the national legislature, 7 are found to be sup- 
porters of the greater part of New Deal legislation. 
Those seven are: Borah, of Idaho; Capper, of 
Kansas; Frazier and Nye, of North Dakota; Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon; Norbeck, of South Dakota, and 
Johnson, of California. 

That leaves the following Senators to carry 
the battle for Republican ideas and principles 
those ideas and principles have been outlined: 

Townsend, of Delaware; Hale and White, 
Maine; Lodge, of Massachusetts; Vandenberg, 
Michigan; Bridges, of New Hampshire; Davis, 
Pennsylvania, Austin and Gibson, of Vermont. 

Translated into practical terms, the meaning of 
this one-sided situation is that the machinery of 
Congress will be wholly Democratic, with not enough 
Republicans to provide adequate representation on 
important committees that shape legislation. 


TWO LEADERS BEATEN 

Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, who bore 
the brunt of opposition to most New Deal legisla- 
tion on the floor of the Senate, was defeated. So 
was Senator Dickinson, of Iowa, who was a leader 
in opposition to Democratic farm policies. 

The opposition to administration policies, on the 
face of present estimates, will scarcely be able to 
muster a corporal’s guard in either House, 

That is interpreted by political experts to mean 
Congressional acceptance of White House recom- 
mendations without testing those recommendations 
in the fire of legislative conflict. It means that in 
shaping tax legislation, or in voting appropriations, 
or in determining farm or industrial policies, the 
viewpoint of those millions who opposed the New 
Deal can scarcely find expression inside commit- 
tees or on the floor of Congress. 

How long is that situation likely to prevail? 

The answer depends on future elections, but on 
the basis of the present situation in the Senate, 
with Senators serving 6 year terms spaced so that 
one third of the membership seeks election each 
two years, it looks as though it would be impossible 
for Republicans to gain control of that house be- 
fore 1943. To do so would require a clean sweep of 
elections in 1938, 1940 and 1942. 

Membership of the House must go to the electo- 
rate each two years. Yet history has shown that no 
Single election has resulted in the loss of more than 
100 seats by the party in power at the half-way 
mark in a Presidential term. 

Have election sweeps at all comparable to the 
present occurred with any frequency in American 
history? 

The table accompanying this story provides a 
partial answer. It shows the percent of major- 
party votes obtained by each Presidential candi- 
date from the present time back to the Civil War. 

All elections since 1920 are found on the basis of 
the figures to have been landslides in both popular 
vote and electoral college vote. 

Prior to 1920 landslides were rare in Presidential 
elections. 

Wilson squeaked through in 1916 with 51.67 per 
cent of the vote of the two major parties and less 
than that of the total popular vote. In 1912 he 
actually received a minority of the popular vote of 
the country, but, owing to the split between Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, running as Progressive and William 
Howard Taft, running as a Republican, he pulled 
through with the impressive total of 435 electoral 
votes as compared with 96 for his combined oppo- 
nents. Taft got only 8, or the number received by 
Mr. Landon. 

There was a landslide in 1904 when Theodore 
Roosevelt ran against Alton B. Parker. In that year 
the Democrats fell out among themselves, with the 
liberal wing of the party voting for Roosevelt. 


NARROW PLURALITIES 

During the years between the Civil War and 1904 
the going was tougher for the successful candidate. 

In the five elections between 1876 and 1896, suc- 
cessful candidates squeezed through by an eye-lash. 

Samuel J. Tilden, running as Democratic candi- 
date in 1876, actually got 51.51 per cent of the vote 
as compared with 48.49 per cent for Rutherford B. 
Hayes, but Hayes was given the job by an electoral 
commission with 185 electoral votes to 184 for the 
Democrat. 

During the next election,,that of 1880, James A. 

Garfield won, but with a popular majority in the 
Nation of only 7,018 votes. Yet he reecived 214 
electoral votes as compared with 155 for Winfield &. 
Hancock, his opponent. 
' Grover Cleveland won the election of 1884 by the 
skin of his teeth, getting 50.32 per cent of the 
popular two-party vote while James G. Blaine got 
49.68 per cent. Then Cleveland lost four years later 
by an equally narrow margin when Benjamin Har- 
rison received 50.45 per cent of the popular vote. 
But four years after that Cleveland beat Harrison 
when he received 51.77 per cent of the vote. 

Since 1920, however, the country has chosen its 
presidents with landslide majorities both in the 
popular vote and in the electoral college. 

Five landslides in succession cause the political 
experts to wonder if old alignments are not defi- 
nitely broken down and if in the future the people 
may not tend to swing sharply from one party to 
the other as they strive to steer the ship of state 
in a direction that best suits their economic 
interests. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE: PACEMAKER | 
FOR THE NATION'S INDUSTRIES: 


By ALVAN MACAULEY 
President, Automobile Manuiacturers 
Association; President, Packard 
Motor Car Company 


With the slogan, “The Automo- 

bile Industry—-Pacemaker for 
American Industry,” the forthcom- 
ing automobile shows will give vi- 
sual evidence to millions of people 
who visit them of the strides that 
have been made by the automobile 
industry in producing better prod- 
ucts, in making technical and 
manufacturing advances that give | 
the industry the stamp of business 
leadership and of recognized pub- 
lic responsibility. 

The industry’s role in throwing 
off the effects of the depression and 
of spreading activity to many in- 
dustries from which it buys ma- 
terials is well known and generally 
acclaimed. There are many achieve- 
ments of large economic and social 
importance behind this year’s 
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“show scenery.” 

For a week in New York and dur- 
ing the periods of succeeding shows 
in various parts of the country, the 
public spotlight will be turned on 
the automobile as never before for 
there are today more motor vehicles 
in operation, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the world, 
than at any other time in the his- 
tory of the industry. 


NEW RECORDS SET IN 1936 
Moreover, accepting gasoline con- 
sumption records as an index of 
highway use, the current year will 
show a new record in the travel 
activity of the motoring public. 
That the American motor vehicle 
manufacturers will finsh this year 
with the second largest output in 
history is indicated by available | 
figures. | 
That production of commercial | 
vehicles in 1936 will establish a new | 
record surpassing 1929’s peak is 
virtually certain. 
Stability and continuity of factory | 


tions, the industry has participated 
in the national accident-prevention 
movement with renewed vigor and 
sincerity. 

industry feels that it 
helped form the foundation for a 
long-term program striking at the 
fundamentals of the accident prob- 
rather than at specific sur- 
face irritations, and that the efforts 
now being put forth will become in- 
creasingly effective as this move- | 
ment gains momentum. 


AID TO OTHER INDUSTRIES 

There is much that points to a | 
continuance of 
on a broad front during the coming 
year. The first major trade to make 
real headway against the depres- 
sion thanks to its progressiveness 
in improving its product and to its 
fortunate position of public accept- 
ance, the automobile industry will 
continue to have a great effect on 
| other industries from which it buys 
supplies and which are benefited by 


The 


lem, 


The 


has 


| strictions, 


business recovery 


nations. 


travel. 
cycle of all industry has widened 
and widened during the past year. 
As one industry has gained, others 
have benefited and in turn helped 
along others on the road to recov- 
ery. There is now evident a power- 
ful underlying upward momentum 
in business activity. 

For the steel and textile and other 
basic industries, as they advance to 
new high levels of operation, even 

activity 
Significant gains have been 
made and are expected to continue 
in residential and other building 
operations. 
emerging from a prolonged slump 
and are buying improved trains, lo- 
comotives and other equipment af- 
ter a good many years of below 
pre-depression 
such purchases. 

All these are signs favorable to 
the automobile 
for 1937, for they mean greater em- 
ployment, larger earnings, and the 
widening of the people’s ability to 
Satisfy their desires for motor cars. 
uncertain 

horizon seem 
| burdensome 
questions of restrictive nature close 
to industry and the individual. 

The international situation, which 
short months ago looked so omi- 
nous, has improved. Long impeded 
by all manner of obstacles, includ- 
ing those of extreme economic na- 
tionalism expressed by trade re- 
currency manipulation 
and other manifestations, the weary 
world can now look to some meas- 
ure of cooperative 
part of a number of the leading 


America is not the only country 
that is gaining rapidly. There are 
sore spots here and there, but most 
of the major nations are well on 
their way out of the woods, and 
world economic recovery is a season- 
} able prospect. 


The purchasing 
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employment in the industry is the 
best experienced in any year. It is 
conservatively estimated that at | 
least 150,000 persons were kept em- | 
ployed last winter in the automobile 
and allied plants, who normally | 
would have been laid off awaiting | 
a later start of production. 


WORKERS’ EARNINGS INCREASED 

The total pay roll in the automo- 
bile and allied plants rose from 
$216,000,000 for the twelve months 
ending August, 1933, to $627,000,000 
for the corresponding twelve 
months’ period ending with Au- 
gust, 1936. In its own factories, 
the motor industry several times 
raised the hourly wage rates with 
which it has long made industrial 
history. These rates are the high- 
est ever recorded, exceeding even 
those when the cost of living was as 
much as 20 per cent higher. 








To Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


THE EQUITABLE 


I understand that you have a policy which will guarantee me a 
monthly retirement income, as long as I live—and, in the meantime, 
insure my life for the benefit of my family. Without obligation, 
please send me your booklet containing facts about this policy. 


Name 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE U. &. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


USN-26 
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HE fates are kind to the auto- 
mobile buyer of next year—just 
take a look at Buick’s offerings and 


you'll see why! 


Here are four lines of new 


aces every one—the ablest cars, the 
handsomest performers, the biggest 
values we believe the automobile 


industry has so far seen. 


Every Buick in the 1937 
luxury and more performance — <¢ top of 


value that General Motors science and Buick 


cars— Ccessor. 


mon carrier of the elect. 


There is the 1937 Buick SPECIAL— 


stepped up in style, power, 


and finish—thriftier than ever, and 


at the same low price. 


There is the cyclonic CEN- 
TURY — all compact of obe- 


dient explosive energy — 664 % 


quicker, quieter, more sen- 
sational even than before. 


There is the magnificent 


room 


change without notice. 


line has more horsepo 


more 
finest 


workmanship 


ROADMASTER — just what its name 
suggests — more powerful, 
maneuverable, more luxurious now 
than its marvelously mobile pred- 


more 


And there is the lordly Lim!rrp—the 
Avenue’s proudest saunterer—fleet, 
sophisticated, capacious — uncom- 


Every one of these cars brings some- 
thing fresh and progressive to 


*Safety glass included — accessories slightly extra. Prices subject to 
ice. General Mi i i 





room, more 
quality and 


can provide 





motoring—every one of them out- 
ranks in engineering and appoint- 
ment even the phenomenal cars that 
uphold Buick’s current sensational 


success, 


See them and you'll say that the 
$14,500,000 appropriated and now 
being spent on top of the recent 
$15,000,000 put into re-tooling and 
re-equipping Buick factories is 
money not only wisely but fruit/adly 
employed! 








lotors terms te suit your ishing. 


Me a ea 
IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 





On display at the AUTO SHOW and at all BUICK DEALERS 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 

















Member companies of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
are continuing the employment 
stabilization program and expect to 
repeat the experiences of the last 
season during the new production 
year just ahead. 

These are but a few of the salient 
facts that show the soundness of 
the automobile industry and sup- 
port the confidence of automobile 
manufacturers as they scan the fu- 
ture at the outset of a new business 
year. 


YEAR’S OUTPUT UP 15 PER CENT 

With replacement buying ac- 
counting for the major portion of 
the industry’s retail sales, the out- 
put of motor vehicles during the 
first nine months of 1936 rose to 
3,462,034 units—an increase of 15 
per cent over the number produced 
in the corresponding period last 
year. This is nearly three and one- 
half times the industry’s output dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of 1932. 

On the basis of these figures, the 
possibility that production during 
the current year may attain a level 
Only exceeded by 1929’s record of 
5,621,000 units does not appear to be 
unreasonable. On the other hand, 
a new record output of commercial 
vehicles, exceeding 1929’s produc- 
tion of 826,817 units, is viewed as a 
certainty on the strength of nine 
months’ figures totaling 644,046 
units. 

Under the impetus of increased 


buying activity the number of 
motor vehicles registered in the 
United States exceeds 26,800,000 


cars and trucks—a quarter of a mil- 
lion units more than the highest 
previous figure. This is nearly 
three-fourths of the 38,000,000 ve- 
hicles now in operation throughout 
the world. 


ACCIDENT TOLL CURBED 

Twenty billion car miles is taken | 
as a fair estimate of the increased 
American motor travel of 1936 over 
the previous year. In the face of 
the inescapable greatly increased 
hazards attending highway use, we 
entertain a justifiable hope that 
traffic accidents will be held at or 
Slightly below the 1935 totals. 

Early this year, by placing its | 
support firmly behind highway and 
enforcement officials, and by heavily | 
underwriting the expenses of the 
expanded programs of groups of na- 
tionally recognized safety organiza- 
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Reproduced from actual photograph: Super Terraplane Sedan, $725 list at factory 


Hudson's Completely 


New 1937 


“It's my choice . . 





. and I've seen ‘em all.’ 


TERRAPLANE ‘595 


of the low 
price field 





ond up, Ff. o. b. 

Detroit. Standord 

group of acces- 
sories extre. 








See Hudson's New 
SELECTIVE 
AUTOMATIC 
SHIFT 


(An optional extra on 





all 1937 Hudsons and Terraplanes) 
Not Found on Any Other 
Low Priced Car 


Sit-in Terraplane’s 55-inch front 
seat . . . widest ever built into 
any popular car.. Look inside at 
luxury you’ve thought “too: fine” 
ever to be yours in a low priced 
car. Try its Selective Automatic 
Shift (an optional extra) ... dis- 
cover the “car that almost drives 
itself.” Ask all the questions at 
the right ... only Terraplane can 
answer “yes” to every one. 
Match this 1937 Terraplane’s 


proofs of performance and en- 


durance . . . 1,000 miles at an 
average of 86.54 miles an hour 
-.. against the claims which other 
low priced cars offer. A test no 
closed car at any price ever en- 
dured before! Certified by the 
American Automobile Associa- 
tion contest board. 

Economy? Proved ... 21.08 
miles per gallon at 30 miles an 
hour ... certified by the A.A.A. 
contest board. Actual mileage . .. 
not someone’s extravagant esti- 


mate. Safety? Proved . . . stop- 
ping in half the legally required 
distance. 

See the No. 1 CAR of the Low 
Price Field. We believe you, too, 
will find it your No. 1 CAR for 
1937. 


Save with Hadsow’sC1.T. Lew Cost Tims Payment Plas 


Dnive HUDSON 


CARS BUILT BY 


Terraplane, $595 + Hudson Six, $695 > Gudson 778 
Commercial Cars, $578 « ll mie bane 





Ask the price of each leading low 
priced car. Then... ask what 
you get for your money. Ask the 
salesmen to answer the questions 
below. That’s the quick, easy way 
to find out which car gives you 
most for your money. 


STYLE? Are BEAUTY and USEFULNESS combined in 
a car COMPLETELY NEW? © Is the car redesigned ALL 
OVER, longer, lower, wider? 


SIZE and ROOM? Has wheelbase been increased to a 
full 117 inches . . . S inches longer than any other leading 
low priced car? © Are front seats S inches wider... 55 
inches of solid comfort for three? ¢ Level, CLEAR fleor 
space, front and rear? « Higher, wider doors? © Broadest 


LUXURY? Does the INTERIOR match the eutside 

beauty? © Does it compere faverably with HIGH 

PRICED cars? © Do you find a quality of fabrics, tailoring 

and equipment that reaily satishes year ideas of mberier 
haxury? 


POWER? Do yeu find 96 or 101 horsepower under the 
heed? ¢ And is # SMOOTH power? @ Is vibration en 
gimeered out af its very source? 


PERFORMANCE? Can the salesman PROVE per- 
formance with new steck car records made by 1937 cars 
before public intreduction, and certihed by the contest 
beard ef the American Automobile Association? 
ENDURANCE? Has the twin of the car you're seeing - 
PROVED its endurance? © Has it traveled 86.54 miles per 
hour for 1,000 miles, throttle wide epen all the way? © Has 
it set a new official record that beats the best ANY clesed 
car at ANY price had ever dene before? 


ECONOMY? Can the salesman give you official ecen- 
omy figures, certified by the American Automobile Assecia- 
tion? ¢ Can he PROVE 21.08 miles per gallon . . . at the 
everyday speed of 30 miles an hour? © Dees he efer 
PROOFS ... not someone's extravagant estimate? 


SAFETY? Is the body ALL of steel with seamless reef 
of solid steel? © If s0, does it have back of it the experience 
of the only automebile manufacturer whe bas been building 
steel bodies since 1926? © Dees it have hydraulic brakes? 
¢ Is there a RESERVE braking system always ready 
for wse AUTOMATICALLY frem the same brake pedal? 
Have the brakes PROVED their safety by stopping 
the car im less than half the legal requirements, under 
tenction di bile Asseciati isien? © le Hipe 
draulic Hill-Hold available a2 an optional extra? 


AND ... DOES THE CAR “ALMOST DRIVE ITSELF” 
WITH SELECTIVE AUTOMATIC SHIFT? 





To All These Questions ... TERRAPLANE’S ANSWER IS “YES” 


... and that's why it’s No. 1 CAR of the Low Price Field! 
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Safety Factor Improved in 1937 Models— 


Exhibits Expected 
To New 


to Push Business 
Heights 





WITH all available space al- 

lotted a fortnight before 
the opening, the National Auto- 
mobile Show gets under way 
in New York City on Armistice 
Day, Nov. 11, to be followed by 
40 American cities 


shows in 
in the next few weeks. 
The exhibition in New York’s 


Grand Central Palace, according to 
its sponsors, will be larger than any 
of recent years by a whole floor, the 
entire four floors of exhibition space 
of the Palace being devoted during 
the week, Nov. 11-18, to the display 
of new models. 

Taking as its motto, “The Pace- 
maker for American Industry”, the 
show will 
tunity to see more than 200 cars and 
chassis, 50 cabin trailers, 6 makes of 
commercial vehicles and a host of 
accessory exhibits. 

This is the second year in which 
the new models have been displayed 
and offered for sale in the Fall 
rather than early in January, 
which for a great many years was 


the established period for auto 
shows. 
A DEPRESSION MOVE 

The change of date of showing 
new models was one of the steps 


taken by the industry to adopt bet- 
ter production and sales methods in 
order to “lift itself” from depression. 


Actually, the show was moved for- 
ward two months at the request of 
President Roosevelt upon receipt of 
a report from NRA which contained 
recommendations along that line 
originally developed by members of 
the industry. 

Idea behind the earlier show date 
is to spread the demand for cars 
more evenly through the year, elim- 
inating the heavy seasonal increase 
in production which generally occurs 
in the spring 

Another vital reason for the 
change was the need of stabilizing 
employment in the automobile fac- 


tories and distributive systems. 


EFFECTS OF CHANGE 

In an address last July, upon the 
completion of his eighth year of 
service as president of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, 
Alvan Macauley, said 

“The advancement of the National 
Automobile Show to early Novem- 
ber and the fall introduction of new 
models kept factories busy and men 
and women at work into the winter 
when there is a seasonal drop in 
buying. This made possible contin- 
uing wages when they were most 
needed. By expanding the practice 
of producing sub-assemblies, motors, 
transmissions, axles and other parts 
in advance of need and by building 
up field stocks, the industry sus- 
tained this employment through the 
normally dull weeks of January and 





is 
February. Since last November, in 
fact, the industry (automobile and 
automobile body manufacturers) has 
had over 350,000 men and women 
directly and continuously on its pay 
roll, a record for sustained high em- 
ployment. The industry's annual 
pay roll exceeds half a billion dol- 
lars.” 

Manufacturers confidently expect 
the show to launch the fifth succes- 
sive year of increasing output. In 
the period from the end of the World 
War and the end of the prosperous 
“20's”, production never advanced 
for more than two years in a row. 

But, during the depression, this 
three-year cycle was broken up, and 
the industry has enjoyed four years 
in which more cars have been pro- 
duced each year, as follows: 


ae 1,431,000 
1933 PTTTTTTT 
1934 ..ccecceess 2,870,000 
1908S .ccccccccee 4,190,000 
1936 cecccccce 6,100 ee 
SUNT. kasscuneous 5,300,000 

(estimated) 

Yet, even with that constant 


growth of production totals, 1937 
will see, if the estimates are borne 
out, almost a half million fewer 
cars produced than were turned out 
in 1929. 


REPLACEMENTS NEEDED 
The two prosperous years, 1928 
and 1929, were the peak years for 
auto output, and because most of 
the cars turned out in those years 
are ready for replacement at the 
present time, the industry counts 
on a larger potential replacement 
demand next year and in 1938 than 
in any other period of automobile 
history. 
| With these economic factors as a 
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AL AUTO SHOW; MORE COMFO 


background, the manufacturers are 


stressing cheaper transportation 
greater safety and comfort as the 
greatest selling points for ir 
products at this year’s shows. In 


the main, the outward appearance 








THE FUTURE SHOWS | 


FOLLOWING is a list of 

automobile shows to be 
held throughout the country 
this month and next: 


Nov. 9-14—Des Moines, Iowa | 

Nov. 11-15—Omaha, Nebr 

Nov. 11-18—New York 

Nov. 12-19—Philadelphia 

Nov. 13-19—Toledo 

Nov. 14-18—Akron, Ohio 

Nov. 14-20—Columbus, Boston, | 
Chicago, Detroit, New Haven, | 
Conn., Indianapolis, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Wash., Los An- 
geles, Washington, D. C 

Nov. 15-22—St. Louis | 

Nov. 15-21—Cincinnati ) 

Nov. 16-21—Denver, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Grand Rapids, Ottawa 
Ont., Pittsburgh 

Nov. 16-21—Asbury Park, N. J. | 

Nov.*20-26—Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 21-28—Cleveland, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Buffalo, Minneapolis, 
Newark, N. J., Rochester, N. Y. 

Nov. 21-29—Kansas City 

Nov. 22-29—Milwaukee 

Nov. 22-29—Portland, Oreg 

Nov. 23-28—Meriden, Conn. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5—Baltimore 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5—Hartford, Conn. | 

Nov.*30-Dec. 5—Peoria 

Dec. 6-8—New Orleans 





*—Tentative 





of the new models is not radically 
different from that of their immedi- 
ate predecessors. 

More economical transportation 
has been effected mainly by design- 
ing the new models to give more 
miles per gallon of gasoline, advance 
notices assert. There is also a tend- 
ency to decrease the weight of the 
cars, which increases power and 
economy of operation at the same 
time. 

Many of the new cars will present 
improvements in driving visibility in 
the interests of safety. Also to be 
offered are new visors, colored disc 
transparencies for mitigating the 
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glare of headlight rays, and wind- 


shield defrosters to eliminate some 
of the dangers of snowstorm 
driving. 
COMFORT IMPROVED 

Mechanical improvements aimed 
at greater comfort will appear in al- 
most all lines. Some have stressed 
comfort in seat adjustment, adding 
devices which permit seat cushions | 
not only to move forward or back- | 
ward, but also to raise or lower. 


creased in several models as much 
as six inches in width, while interior 
height has been increased by drop- 
ping the floor. 

New features to be seen on some 
of the cars are: Elimination of wood 
in body construction; steel frames 
and body shells; and “styling” of 
interiors and exteriors, including a 
larger use of plastics, attractively 
colored. 

Performance has been improved 
in some 1937 cars by installation of 


| Roominess in the body has been in- | “automatic overdrive.” This device 








is incorporated in the transmission 
and will cut in at fairly high speeds, 
usually around 40 miles an hour. 
By use of the overdrive the motor- 
ist is able to slow down the engine 
without cutting down the speed of 
the car, thus saving fuel and en- 
joying more quiet operation. Some 
models are constructed so that the 
driver may control the overdrive by 
use of the accelerator pedal, while 
others use two-speed axles, effective 
at all car speeds, to achieve the same 
| results. 





Quvatity is a hard thing to “put the finger on’”—but you know it is inherent in 
travel facilities as well as in materials! Sharpen your pencil and let’s run it 
down . .. on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Dependable schedules, genuine air-con- 
ditioning, rock-ballasted roadbeds, exemplary service, tasty food at reasonable 
prices and the latest equipment, all point very definitely to superior transporta. 
tion. And when you consider that these comforts are available at regular low fares 
you can be sure that you’re getting plus-value for your money. Double-check this 
the next time you go East or West—take George Washington’s Railroad. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON * THE SPORTSMAN * THE F. F. V. 


Any ticket agent can route you on Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 








Travel in Imperial 
Salon Cars 2c a Mile 


| 

|| Economize on business trips 
|| without sacrificing your comfort! 
| Chesapeake and Ohio Imperial 
Salon Cars offer you deluxe 
travel, including your own re- 
volving armchair at only 2 cents 


George asingn 
| a mile. Through service on The 


CHESAPE KK BandQHHIO | Gate eae re 
1 


isville, Indianapolis, St. Louis. 

Onginal Predecessor (ompary Founded ty George Ul ashinglon a VES 
*A-L-L _A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS-Union Station; CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station; 
INDIANAPOLIS-U1 mn Station; LOUISVILLE-Central Station CINCINNATI- Union Terminal; WASHING- 
TON-Union Station; PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R Stations; NEW YORK- Pennsylvania Station 
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priced field! 


the Gold Seal . 


with the 


power . 


world has yet seen. 


Then... 
new roominess .. . 
ease... 


ECONOMY 


trol... 


of Austenitic steel . . 
Gold Seal 


mary gasoline. 





CHRYSLER ROYAL 


... AM ENTIRELY 
NEW CHRYSLER /NVADES 
LOW~ PRICED F/ELD 


Cunvesen invades the low- 


A brand-new Chrysler Royal! 
A low-priced fine car... 
style from bumper to bumper! 

. a big, roomy car! .. 
power-packed economy car! 

Chrysler engineers have cre- 
ated an amazing new engine... 
. 93 horse- 
highest’ .« 
compression for its bore the 


new car style... 
new riding 
all at a new low price. 


GOLD SEAL PRINCIPLE 
GIVES NEW POWER WITH 


Gold Seal—Chrysler’s 
economy engine —is dynamite 
under complete and velvety con- 
super-high compression 
. new larger exhaust valves 
. uses ordi- 


three or four more miles per 
gallon than many cars of much 
less horsepower. 

With Automatic Overdrive t 
it gives even greater economy 
. a at touring speeds. 


WORLDS OF ROOM! 
Chrysler Royal is lithe, sleek, 


dashing . . . a wonder for room 
43M inches wide at the 
windshield . . | 53 inches at the 
center pillars . . . 54°4 inches at 
rear pillars . . . worlds of leg 
room, head room, elbow room 
...8pacious, level tonneau floors. 


new 


Amazing new Aero Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers . . . built like 
the landing mechanism of an 
airplane. They combine with 
Airflow weight distribution and 
Amola steel springs to give such 
a ride as no other low-priced 
car ever gave before. 


new 


Positively regal trim! Superb 
upholstery and appointments! 


gives Every famous Chrysler engi- 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 
THE GREATEST OF 
THE EIGHTS / 


IMPERIAL 





. . Valve-Seat 


AMERICAS 
MOST MODERN 
MOTOR GAR / 


SEE THE CARS 


neering feature . 
Inserts... Floating Power. ..time- 
tested, genuine Hydraulic Brakes 
... Safety 4//-Steel Bodies... 
finger-touch, shockless steering. 


NEW 1937 IMPERIAL... 
AND NEW 1937 AIRFLOW 


In the field of luxury cars, Chry- 
sler presents two beautiful new 


masterpieces. In the thousand 
dollar range. . . the big, powerful 
Imperial . . . with the comforts 


of length and size, the beauty 
of long, sweeping lines, the fin- 
est of appointments, magnificent 
performance from 110 horse- 
power. 

In the 1937 Airflow ,. 
America’s most modern mo- 
tor car. With new beauty, 
new longer, lower lines, new 
interiors. . . with exclusive ad- 
vantages of room, riding com- 
fort and safety made possible by 
Airtlow design. 


The Chrysler Royal, Imperial 
and the 1937 Airflows are on 
display at the Automobile Show. 


yy CHRYSLER ROYAL .. . 93 horse= 
power, 199-inch over-all length. Ten 
body types. $715 and up. Four-Door 
Sedan $815. 

yy CHRYSLER IMPERIAL .. . 110 
horsepower, 204-inch over-all length. 
Six body types. $925 and up. Four- 
Door Touring Sedan $995. 

yy CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL 
. « - 130 horsepower, 223-inch over-all 
length. Two body types. 

yy CHRYSLER AIRFLOW . . . 130 
horsepower, 213-inch over-all length. 
Two body types, $1475. 

tAutomatic Overdrive is standard on Chrysler Alte 
flow and Custom Imperial. Available on all 1933 
Chryslere at slight additional cost. 





All prices list at factory, Detroit, 
% Ask for the Official Chrysler Moe 
tors-Commercial Credit Company 


Time Payment Plan. 


‘715 


AND UP... LIST AT FACTORY... OETROIT 


See Your Nearest Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer 
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BACK to the prosperity levels 

of 1928 and beyond. That is 
the story of employment in the 
automobile industry, in which 
nearly half a million persons are 
busy today in turning assorted 
pieces of steel, rubber, glass, 
plastics, wood, lacquer and other 
materials into the miracle of 
speed and comfort that is the 
automobile of today. 







Back in 1928, nearly half a mil- 
lion persons were likewise engaged 
in building the motor cars of that 
year. 





Looking at these two years alone, 
one might say that America’s first 
industry had been riding along on 
an even keel. 

But a glance at the intermediate 
figure in the pictogram on this page 
shows that, in 1933, fewer than a 
quarter million persons were find- 
ing sustenance from their labor in 
he automobile industry. 

The three figures taken together 
depict a grim drama of depression 
and recovery, typical of nearly all 
industries in the seven dark years 
but showing a deeper drop and a 
swifter rise than most of the others. 

To visualize the human meaning 
of the dry figures, it is necessary 
to remember that every worker rep- 
resents the welfare of approx- 
imately four other people depend- 
ent on him for food, clothing, hous- 
ing, fuel and the scores of other 
items that enter into life in Amer- 
ica. 


NOW BACK TO NORMAL LIFE 
So the 435,000 workers who la- 
bored at the factories in 1928 sup- 
ported the hopes and plans of a to- 
tal number of about 2,000,000 men, 
women and children. This is the 
approximate population of the city 
of Philadelphia and almost as 
many people as there are in the 
seven smallest States of the Union. 
When this army of automobile 
workers was cut in 1933 to 241,000, 
it meant that about a million per- 
sons saw their means of livelihood 
cut off. It was as if a city the size 
of Cleveland had been left to shift 
for itself without the means of sup- 





























port. 
Then came the upward sweep of 
employment to 442,000 in 1936. 





This represents the return of these 
million persons and about 35,000 
more to a normal way of life. Buy- 
ing is resumed, rent is paid, debts 
are liquidated. In short, life goes 
on again. 

For the individuals employed and 
their dependents, it may even go 
on a little better. 


TIDE OF EMPLOY STEADIER 

The reason for this is that em- 
ployment today is steadier than it 
has been in the past. 

This is another way of saying 
that the peaks and dips in employ- 
ment, which had formerly been no- 
toriously sharp in the motor car in- 
dustry, have now been largely 
ironed out. 

This feature of the industry was 
spotlighted by President Roosevelt 
late in 1934, when, as he related, an 
automobile worker told him of earn- 
ing $1.25 cents an hour, or $10.00 a 
day. When the President remarked 
that this was a good wage, the em- 
ploye added that he had worked for 
only 68 days and so earned only 
$680 in the year. 

President Roosevelt called on the 
automobile manufacturers at that 
time to work out some system by 
which employment could be made 
more even, month in and month 
out. 

The leading companies went to 
work on the problem. One of them 
















Nearly Half a Million Persons Employed With Jobs Steadier Than at Any Previous 
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remarkable improvement. 


The 


Association stated that for the first 


eight 


tion year, 
from the average was 6 per cent. 
The statement added: 


terial growth 
the stability and continuity of em- 
ployment experienced in any previ- 





Time in History of Industry 


More Jobs now in the Automobile Industry 
than in 1928 


Photos—Ewing Galloway 


Automobile Manufacturers 


months of the 1936 produc- | 
the maximum variation 


in business, exceeds 


| ous year of the industry's history 
and finds no parallel in strictly | 
comparable industrial operations. 
“Translated into practical results 
for automobile workers and their 
families, this year’s conditions have 
brought about an indicated increase 


per cent over earnings of the indi- 
vidual in the 1934 season.” 
The Association calculated that at ' ribbon for the outstanding achieve- 


been followed. 


In view of these 


“This record, resulting from a _| of 16 per cent over the 1935 season, 
combination of the industry-wide in the earnings of the average in- | Jury of Award of the America 
stabilization program and the ma- dividual and an improvement of 52 | Trade _ Association 


Daniel C. Roper, give it 


least 150,000 persons were employed 
last winter in the automobile and | 
allied plants who would have been 
laid off waiting a later start of pro- 
duction if the old system had still | 


achievements 
the Association has asked that tl 


Executives, 
headed by Secretary of Commerce 
the blue 








| ment in stabilization of employ- 
ment. 

In explaining the problem which 
it claims to have substantially 
solved, the Association points out 
that the seasonal character of the 


early history of automobiles. 

In the first two decades of the 
century, winter driving was out of 
the question throughout most of the 
United States, partly because most 
‘ars were open and partly because 
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automobile industry stems from the | 


engineers had not yet overcome the 
obstacles to operation presented by 
freezing temperatures. 


ADVANCING THE A 


Those conditions have long since 
passed away, but the habits based | 


on them persisted—the 
waiting until spring 
cars, 


last quarter of eacl 
Small percentage of 
tal of cars was 


The result was that in the 


RECRUITING MOTORDOM'S ARMY OF WORKERS TO FULL STRENGTH 
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Workmen were laid off and their 
income from the industry ceased. 

The device used to overcome this 
buying habit, as explained above, 
was to hold the annual show nearly 
two months earlier. 

To do this, however, two hurdles 
had to be taken which challenged 
the power and resources of self- 
government in the industry. 

One was the collection of statis- 
tics among the individual com- 
panies, on the basis of which a plan 
for the industry might be soundly 
laid. The difficulty here was that 
companies feared to disclose details 
of their business lest competitors 
might take advantage of them. This 
fear had to be overcome before 
even the beginning of a new plan 
could be made. 

The second hurdle was to induce 
the individual companies to follow 
the plan when once formulated, 
since the refusal of one or more 
might wreck the entire scheme and 
possibly bring serious consequences 
to some of those which cooperated. 
This difficulty was accentuated by 
the fact that one of the largest 
producers did not belong to the As- 
sociation. 


GAIN FOR MAKER AND BUYER 

These hurdles taken, there was 
finally the question of educating the 
public to purchase at earlier dates 
than formerly. An extensive ad- 
vertising campaign was undertaken 
to achieve this end. 

Gains thus attained, as pointed 
out by the Association, include first 
the elevation of the standard of 
living for workers employed not 
only in the automobile industry 
but also in the numerous industries 
which minister to its needs. 

A second gain, and one waich 
was especially influential in bring- 
ing the various companies into line, 
has been a more economic system 
of production and distribution. Sav- 
ings thus secured were declared to 
| have been shared by both the man- 
ufacturers, the dealers and the pub- 
lic. 
| The reason why the more orderly 
course of manufacture over the 
year is advantageous to the makers 
is that the machinery and equip- 
ment is used more continuously, 
thereby cutting down the need for 
excessive equipment used for a 
shorter period. Likewise, payment 
of overtime wages is lessened. 

This saving is not confined to the 
automobile industry. Those busi- 
nesses which are dependent on it, 
| notably the suppliers of materials, 
are likewise enabled to regularize 
| their employment. Their workers 

are thus benefited by higher an- 
| nual income, and the companies 
themselves are enabled to decrease 
their overhead, increase their profit 
or lower the prices of their prod- 
ucts. 





NNUAL SHOW 


habit of 
to buy new 


1 year, a very | 
the year’s to- 
manufactured, 








set aside a fund of 60 million dol- 
lars, to be invested chiefly in ware- 
houses and inventories of com- 
ponent parts, these being manufac- 
tured ahead in seasons when other- 
wise employes would be laid off, 

Another attack on the problem 
was moving ahead the automobile 
show from the first of January to 
the middle of November. The pur- 
pose was to induce buyers to alter 
their habits by purchasing in larger 
volume in the winter instead of 
heaping up orders in the spring. 

Changing the date of the show 
was an experiment in molding con- 
sumer habits. These had formerly 
been described as an intractable 
element in the industry, working 
hardships on labor but difficult, if 
not impossible, to remedy. 


IRONING OUT IDLE WEEKS 

What has been the effect of the 
efforts to make an automobile job 
a regular job instead of an alterna- 
tion of high-pressure work with | 
periods of idleness? 

The answer for the first year of 
the experiment—1935— is that, while 
employment in 1934 oscillated be- 
tween 27 per cent above the yearly 
average to 28 per cent below it, 
this swing was cut in 1935 to only 
12 per cent above average, with the 
low point being 22 per cent below 
the average. 
















Stated differently, a swing of 56 
points in 1934 was reduced to 34 | 
points in 1935 | 

The year 1936 showed a still more 
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3 BIG STEPS AHEAD 0? 8. 


Model illustrated, 129-inch 


wheelbase Hudson Eight Custom Country Club Sedan, $965 list at factory (radio standard). 


“That's the car that broke the 


endurance records out in Utah 








Completely New 
1937 














HUDSON ‘695 


and up, f.o. b 

Detrait. Standard 

group of occes- 
sories extra, 





One look tells you how far these new 
1937 Hudsons have stepped ahead of 
all the rest in the things that can be 
seen and measured. 

You see beauty still further refined, 
in a recognized style leader. Lower, 
wider bodies. Interiors equally far 
ahead in luxury ... and roominess that 
sets a new record even for Hudson. 

And you discover the greatest 1937 
driving advancement . Hudson’s 
Selective Automatic Shift (an optional 
extra). 


When it comes to the things you can’t 
see, Hudson gives you proof no other 
1937 cars can give. The questions at the 
left bring out some of these vital facts. 

See these new Hudson Sixes and 
Eights now at the nearest Hudson and 
Terraplane showroom. The first cars 
in all history with performance, endur- 
ance and economy OFFICIALLY 
CERTIFIED before their public in- 
troduction! 

Then drive a duplicate of this rec- 
ord-making Hudson. 


See Hudson’s New SELECTIVE AUTOMATIC SHIFT at any Hudsen Showroom 


(An optional extra on all models ... conventional gear shift available without cost If desired) 


Power increased to 101, 107 and 122 smooth 
horsepower ¢ Double Carburetion in Sixes as well 
as Eights « Bodies é6inches wider ¢ Lower center 
of gravity ¢ New Double-Drop ’’2-X” Frame @ 
Bodies all of steel with seamless steel roofs « Duo- 
Automatic Hydraulic Brakes ¢ Radial Safety 
Control ¢ Hydraulic Hill-Hold (an optional extra) 
keeps your car from rolling back when stopped 
on up-gredes. 


Save with Hudson's C. 1. T. Low Cost Time Payment Plan 


Dnive »t?45x HUDSON 


TERRAPLANE, $595 + HUDSON SIX, $695 + HUDSON EIGHT, 
$770 + COMMERCIAL CARS, $570, and up f. o. b. Detroit 





When you compare cars, compare not only prices, 

but what you get for what you pay. Ask the ques- 

tions below, about any car you are considering. 

The answers will give you the important facts 
about the new 1937 automobiles. 












Ask this about 


DRIVING and RIDING 


» Which enableg 
nv speed you desire , , , without eve 
day eet ntine a clutch pedal? » Ca ; 
he rg ag taking either hand 
One-piece front 

wholly free from a Rn cad thy —— 


ars... at 
Pulling a gea 

n you drive it all 
from the 


Hudson alone can answer YES“ 

























Ask this about 


LE and ROOM 


lower, more 
with no sacrifice of 
Theelbases been in- 
my tte Ss: * Are bodies wider Tr 
— shoulder room, ee eat ne =e 
ac ” hump)? « Can you have a fr ¢ 
rake and gear levers? , Do fabri eal 
xupment compare favorab] th the 
uxury”’ cars? , 


Hudson alone can answer “YES‘’ 











oring and 
costliest 





f0 all these questions! 



















Ask this about 


S PERFORMANCE ag ENDURANCE 


yp merely elai ce and enduran 
“tastes tet" oe the most punishing stock” 4 
toupetatee all time, ., covering 2104 mil f ry} 
peg phe miles per hour? « 32 new Official pate = 

_ cual pad cars!* Has it proved gasoline eco 
30 mon 2 = gallon, at the everyday speed of 
r... instead i : 
7 extravagant estimate? ee te, ro 

ficially certified by the American Automobile 
Association! 


Hudson alone can answer “YES” to all these questions ! 
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A Pledge to Continue 
The “Social Program’ 


HE White House doors swung 

open historically the past week. 

The man they let in had for his cre- 

dentials the biggest ballot ever cast 

by the American electorate. 

Later he took his place at the desk 
in the Oval Office, leaned back and, 
smiling his familiar smile, looked very 
much like the person who went to 
Hyde Park a week before. 

So with the cry: “The Candidate is dead! 1iong 
live the President-elect”! echoing at least figur- 
atively along Pennsylvania Avenue, President Roose- 
velt went back to work. 

It is no wonder that he went back with a smile. 

It is hard for Washingtonians to assay the spon- 
taneity of popular demonstrations; the city turns 
out to watch kings, queens, cardinals and visiting 
firemen with the somewhat cynical curiosity that 


most capitals develop. But the welcome on the 
morning of Friday last seemed different. It was 
as nearly self-generated as such things can be. A 


Republican paper suggested it. 

Here are two comments. One of the policemen 
who has a long record of service said it was the 
biggest and most enthusiastic crowd he ever saw. 

The other came from a taxi-driver. He was in- 
terested in how the President took it: 

“I saw him smile,” he said, “during the cam- 
paign at Baltimore. That was just a smile. But 
this time he just—just—” At this point the chauf- 
fer’s words failed him and his hand perilously left 
the steering wheel while he made effervescent 
gestures. At last he concluded, “This time it just 
bubbled out.” 


WELCOME TO A “NEIGHBOR” 


Even Washington’s eccentric and undependable 
weather cooperated for the celebration. It was‘a 
perfect fall day and fall days in Washington can 
achieve perfection when they want to. Cool, clear, 
with a cheerful wind that kept the flags on the 
Union Station snapping; a friendly sun that shone 
down on the wide expanse of the great plaza, 
warming the head of the benign Christopher Co- 
lumbus as well as the sea of human heads that 
surrounded the graceful statue. 

There had been a welcome at the train to Cabi- 
net members and other dignitaries, led by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, who symbolized the neighbor- 
liness of the affair which was stressed throughout. 

The Presidential car crept into the plaza, stopped 
and was immediately engulfed by humanity. There 
introduction, a microphone was 


was no formal 
pushed up to the President and he spoke. He was 
glad to be back among his neighbors. He had 


formed the habit of coming to Washington when 
he was five years old, he said, and he believed it 
was not only the most beautiful city in the world 
but the finest to live in. He predicted that Washing- 
tonians would see more of him in the next four 
years. 

Then the little cavalcade moved on. Time and 
time again the usually well-disciplined crowds brok2 
through the police lines. Confetti was thrown, 
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The President's Week 
THE CANDIDATE RESUMES THE PRESIDENT'S 
DUTIES—WELCOME HOME—COMING SEA TRIP 


scended in showers. Bands blared. 

A little more than an hour iater the President 
faced the press, a crowd that filled his office. 

“This reception was perfectly thrilling,” said the 
President, “and I appreciate it. Perfectly grand.” 

Someone asked how he accounted for such a dem- 
onstration since Washington had no votes. He had 
been told, he answered, that more people in Wash- 
ington had voted this year (absentee voters ot 
course) than ever before. He thought that was a 
grand thing, 


PRESIDENTIAL PREDICTIONS 

Of course the next question concerned the sealed 
envelope—the one in which he had placed his esti- 
mates of the electoral vote. He answered that he 
had it—and he lifted a sheet of paper—and that he 
was badly “off.” 

“So were a lot of us,” said a correspondent. 

Then he read the results: 

The original date was Jan. 30, 1936. No names 
were entered; it was an estimate of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican electoral vote. It stood: 
Democratic, 325; Republican, 206. The next date 
was June 5, before the convention, and still he en- 
tered no names; the Democratic vote had dropped 
to 315, the Republican was up to 216. The next 
time was Aug. 2 and it read: F.D.R. 340, A.M.L. 191. 
The last was on the eve of the election, Nov. 1: 
F.D.R. 360, A.M.L. 171. 

He apologized. 

“What frightened you?” someone asked. 

There was a pause: “Just my well-known con- 
servative tendencies,” the President answered and 
the laugh was general. 

Naturally there wasn’t much news. The Presi- 
dent expected to remain in Washington until he 
should embark on one of two journeys. Either a 
trip to Buenos Aires or a fishing trip ending at 
Warm Springs for Thanksgiving. Later it was an- 
nounced that South America it was to be. 


WHY SPOIL THE DAY? 


There was one question asked, the correspondent 
admitted beforehand, as a hundred to one shot. 
What about a constitutional amendment? 

The shot didn’t pan out. The President, it ap- 
peared, didn’t want to spoil an otherwise happy day. 
Other questions concerning Cabinet changes and 
Similar plans were left unanswered as well. The 
budget-balancing was to begin immediately, how- 
ever, and one of the first visitors scheduled was 
Acting Budget-Director Bell. 

As usual the President looked, as his physician 


too 
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—Wide World 


THE WORDS—"“I'M AWFULLY GLAD” 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, accompanied by his mother and 
his son, appearing on the porch of his home at Hyde Park, N. Y., to thank admirers 
who gathered late on election night to cheer him on his victory over his Republican op- 


ponent, Governor Alfred M. Landon. 





said, in the best of health. He did admit of “a 
raspy voice” and said that he hoped it would be 
a long while before he had to make another speecn. 
It wasn’t difficult to see Old Man Responsibility’s 
handwriting in the earlier unofficial “wishes” ex- 
pressed by the President-elect to the cupped ears of 
the press. He wanted the country to understand (and 
you can almost see the President glance over his 
shoulder as he says it) that he is going to use his 
victory conscientiously. He is going to carry for- 
ward a social program for what he believes to be 
the whole country’s good and work for permanent 
recovery. These were the sentiments which, as the 
phrase goes, he “let be known” as soon as the first 
cheers of election night had died away. 
Meanwhile, there was the maritime strike waiting 
impatiently on his desk under the avalanche of 
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congratulatory telegrams. As soon as that and other 
pressing matters were out of the way there was 
the trip to South America, and those hours in 
the sun on the deck when Presidential problems 
are solved under the clarifying and stimulating in- 
fluence of salt sea air. 


THE HYDE PARK WEEK 


The Hyde Park week had begun with an extrao”- 
dinary gathering at the little ivy-covered Church 
which the Roosevelt ‘family has attended for gen- 
erations and which was celebrating its 125th an- 
niversary. In the afternoon there was a drive 
around the countryside and then the President re- 
tired to his study. 

Election Day he dropped the role of Candidate 
and voted at the polling place in the Town Hall, 


+ 





like any other voter except for the pause for photo- 
graphs, 

In the Hyde Park home the big dining-room 
table was stripped for action and was soon covered 
with telegrams. Telegraph instruments were set 
up; there was a battery of telephones connected 
with the switchboard at the temporary White House 
in Poughkeepsie, but until late in the evening only 
the immediate secretarial staff and the family were 
present. 

State party leaders, Governors and others kept 
the telephones ringing and the President answered 
as many of the calls as he could. Everybody, in- 
cluding Mrs. Roosevelt, senior, was busy tabulating 
returns. 


ALL OVER BUT THE SHOUTING 


It was nearly 3 a. m., when, after calling up son 
Elliot Roosevelt and his wife in Texas, the Presi- 
dent was persuaded to go to bed. 

Meanwhile, Hyde Park neighbors, in spite of 
their Republican leanings, came in a delegation up 
the driveway under the dripping trees to bring 
their congratulations as they have in other similar 
occasions. It was a good old-fashioned torchlight 
parade and it made a pretty picture. When the 
President came out, the porch, with the calcium 
lights, the red flare of the torches and the group, 
with the women dressed in their best, looked like 
a fantastic stage setting. 

The crowd gave three cheers, and a microphone 
was stuck up before the President. He pushed it 
away with a smile. It was just a family party, he 
Said; he didn’t know anything official, but it looked 
like one of the greatest sweeps in the country’s his- 
tory. 

“Happy Days Are Here Again!” blared the band, 
and a voice called out: “Four more happy years with 
Roosevelt!” 

“Thanks,” said the President. 

There were a few more exchanges and finally 
he turned and went back to the dining room where 
newspaper men and others followed and were pro- 
vided with lunch. 

The sixth Roosevelt election 
over. 


A FLOOD OF TELEGRAMS 


The next day the telegrams began to arrive. Out- 
side the rain came down in a steady drizzle and 
the stream of messages was no less continuous. 
They came into the temporary White House at 
Poughkeepsie and were packed without folding into 
great bundles. Of course, the President couldn’t 
read every one (they had reached 5,000 when count 
was lost), but he glanced at as many as he could, 
to determine a trend of sentiment if such were 
revealed. 

Although he had stayed up until after two in the 
morning, he was about at his usual hour and, ac- 
cording to his family, showed no signs of the strain. 
He attended to the post-election routine and then 
turned to other things. The most important one 
was a christening. 

Seated in a comfortable chair, the President 
watched his granddaughter, 8-month-old Kate, the 
only brunette of the family and daughter of James 
and Betsy Cushing Roosevelt, reach up and pat the 
face of the Rector of St. James Church as he 
touched her on the forehead with the water and 
gave her her name. 

On Thursday packing began for a return to the 
Capital. a 

By the time the week had ended the President- 
elect was deep in the duties of the President. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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World Trade Agreements 
As Insurance Against War 


By CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State 


‘HE reciprocal trade agreements program has 

been one of the instruments we have employed 
in our upward climb from the economic inferno of 
1932-33. At the time when we inaugurated the 
program, the world was caught in the meshes of 
the most destructive economic war in the annals 
of human history. Our Smoot-Hawley tariff had 
served as a clarion call to economic conflict, which 
engulfed every one of us. 

Partly in retaliation against our action, partly 
for other reasons, almost every nation began to 
move rapidly in the direction of either isolating 
itself economically, through the adoption of vari- 
ous devices for obstructing international trade; or 
of engaging in a bitter struggle for narrowly ex- 
clusive advantage, obtained at the expense of other 
nations. Each struck at the other, and all suf- 
fered. It was under the influence of this economic 
war that our foreign trade, and the whole inter- 
national trade of the world, became reduced to 
ragged remnants. As a result, our domestic busi- 
ness itself suffered correspondingly. ... 

We accepted this challenge. We put upon our 
statute books the trade agreements act, and we 
set out upon a vigorous program of negotiation for 
the purpose of carrying out the policy embodied 
in that act. We thus served notice to the world 
of our new intention. Our action was a clear and 
unmistakable call for economic peace. 

Carefully and cautiously, acting strictly within 
the clear and unequivocal mandate given by Con- 
gress to the President, we have been applying the 
only effective remedy for the far-reaching evils 
of Smoot-Hawleyism. 

No effective industry, ... no branch of production 
essential to our national defense, no farming com- 
munity has been injured in the process. On the 
contrary, all have shared in the general economic 
improvement, to which our constructive foreign 
trade policy has contributed greatly. 

By reasserting the principle of equality of treat- 
ment, under the unconditional favored-nation pol- 
icy, as the essential foundation of prosperous and 
beneficial international trade, we have rescued 
that vital principle from the eclipse, if not the 
complete abandonment, with which it was threat- 
ened by the swift growth of economic warfare and 
narrow nationalism. 

The fruits of our efforts may be seen on every 
side. The whole trend of international trade 
relations is today definitely in the direction of eco- 
nomic peace rather than economic war. Within 
the past few weeks, forward steps of large sig- 
nificance were taken for the reestablishment of 
stable monetary relations among the nations. We 
participatec fully in the difficult task of bringing 
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about this heartening development. The countries 
which have thus readjusted their currencies have 
also adopted far-reaching measures for the reduc- 
tion of their excessive tariff rates and the removal 
of import quotas. 

At last, the cruel shackles that have been strang- 
ling world trade are loosening, and as the nations 
begin to breathe more freely, new hope is born in 
another field which is even more important than 
the material benefits of expanding trade. Eco- 
nomic warfare inevitably creates unemployment, 
privations and suffering within nations. The re- 
sulting distress is the most fertile breeding ground 
for military conflict. Give the nations a free scope 
for productive effort and full employment, give 
them reasonable conditions in which international 
trade can prosper and expand, and the thought of 
war will become abhorrent. 

But no country can be sufficient unto itself. 
None can provide for its population the standard 
of living which is possible through access to the 
resources of the whole world, rather than merely 
to those circumscribed by its own frontiers. 

We regard our effort to eliminate all factors 
which make for economic warfare as the most ef- 
fective work that can be done for the cause of dur- 
able peace. Economic prosperity and world peace 
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Farm Families on Relief 
Achieve a High Credit 


By DR. REXFORD G. TUGWELL 
Administrator, Resettlement Administration 

Seventy-six and a half per cent of money due 
the Resettlement Administration on Oct. 1 from 
farmers who had been granted rehabilitation loans 
has been repaid. The principal due Oct. 1, latest 
summaries show, was $8,552,688.05, of which $6,- 
543,896.98 has been collected. 

Total loans made from Emergency Relief Funds 
by the Resettlement Administration to farmers 
from the beginning of the Resettlement program 
on July 1, 1935, to Oct. 1, 1936, amounted to $87,- 
066,409.44. These loans were made to more than 
350,000 farm families who had been unable to ob- 
tain credit elsewhere to carry on normal farming 
operations. 

The Rehabilitation loan program has demon- 
strated its practical success by these healthy col- 
lection figures. The figures are more startling when 
we consider the fact that the farmers receiving 
these loans were principally relief cases and could 
get no credit elsewhere. 

Were it not for the recent drought, the percent- 
age of payments would have been much higher. 
Most of the delinquency comes from those areas 
most damaged by the 1936 dry spell. 

The record of collections answers once and for 
all prejudiced and partisan criticism that through 
these loans the Government is throwing its money 
to the wind. 

Because of the depression, crop failure and for 
other reasons beyond the control of the individual 
farmer, the credit of hundreds of thousands of 
farmers had slowly become exhausted. Unable to 
get the cash outlay to keep their farms operating, 
many had to rely on relief for subsistence. 

The Resettlenient Administration advanced loans 
to them, but oniy after it had checked their chances 
of repaying the money with interest, and rehabuii- 
tating their families in the process. In accepting 
the loans the farmers agreed to work out a farm 
plan with agricultural experts to insure productive 
crops and repayment of the loan. Under a “home 
plan,” provision was also made for the subsistence 











go hand in hand. And the essential foundation for 
both is flourishing international trade, based upon 
equality of opportunity, conceived in terms of mu- 
tual advantage to all concerned. (From an address 
at Detroit, Oct. 28.) 


+ 








—Underwood & Underwood 
DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 





needs of the family. The Resettlement Administra- 
tion took a lien on the farmers’ physical assets as 
its equity in the loan, but relied mostly on the 
character and work habits of the farmer. Only 
those farmers were chosen who were believed to 
be capable of becoming self-supporting. 

The program has proved salutary in that it is 
bringing better economic health to hundreds of 
thousands of farmers in practicaliy every State of 
the Union. It has proved intensely practical as 
these collection figures show. Had there been no 
such program these farm families would now b2 
Struggling along on the relief rolls at tremendous 
cost to the Government. The businesslike adminis- 
tration of these loans is making many farmers 
self-respecting and self-sustaining. Furthermore, 
it is demonstrating that this kind of help is, in the 
long run, much less expensive than relief. The re- 
habilitation program of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration is a program of reconstruction rather than 
relief. 

Millions of dollars expended by the Government 
on farm loans will, barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, steadily continue to pour back into the 
United States Treasury. In my opinion the pre- 
ponderant majority of farmers under the rehabili- 
tation program will: pay out their debts 100 per 
cent—(From a statement issued by the R. A. Oct. 
29.) 


+ 





The Future of the South 
And Its Main Problem 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 
Director, Tennessee Valley Authority 
‘OR three years I have had the good fortune to 
to discuss with many practical and thoughtful 
men from all walks of life throughout the South a 
working program for the restoration of Southern in- 
come. 

First of all, we must be realistic and look squarely 
upon the facts: the facts of low income; the facts of 
the rapid depletion of our resources: the facts of the 
draining away of our wealth and of our able and 
trained young men and women. 

Second, we need to know more about our re- 
sources; the possibilities of our land, our deposits 
of minerals, our forests, our streams, our transpor- 
tation facilities and rates. 

Third, we need to determine how the raw products 
of the South can be processed and marketed. 

Here we start with a definite handicap. More than 
70 per cent of the industrial operations of the coun- 
try have always ben carrid on in the Northeast. 

For a generation or more we have thought of in- 
dustrial development as consisting of large-scale 
factories. That is part of the program, necessarily. 
But it may prove to be the least Significant part. 

It is the view of many that more and more a 
permanent industrial development for a great 
region of this kind lies in our own front yard, in de- 
veloping our own resources to as great an extent as 
possible with our own capital and our own brain 
power. 

This is not a provincial point of view. We simply 
must stem the tide of this draining process that has 
impoverished not only the South but other sections 
of the country, a draining that has left us with an 
unbalance in the geographical and individual distri- 
bution of income in this country injurious to the 
national welfare. 

The beginnings of this program of “home-grown” 
industry may not be as spectacular as the location 
of large-scale industries—which of course are es- 
sential—but I venture to say that in the last analy- 
Sis it may be as far-reaching and of even greater 
permanent benefit. 

Hard-headed business men everywhere are coming 
to recognize that they cannot eat their cake and 
have it too; that they cannot expect a market for 
electric appliances and sewing machines and cloth- 
ing and shoes to be built up here in the South unless 
the people of the South increase their income with 
which to buy the products of these factories. . 

And so we are on firm ground. When we urge 
that the income of the South must be increased 
and must be increased in part through greater in- 
dustrial operations, we are working in the national 
interest; we are talking and thinking and working 
not as Southerners, not as partisans of a section, 
but as American citizens —(From an address at the 
University of Georgia at Athens, Ga., Oct. 29, 1936.) 
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1\t HAT now of the outlook 

for American agriculture? 
How much is its future to be 
affected by the result of the na- 
tional election and how much 
by other factors? 





Continued Bounties, Crop Insurance and 


Larger Rural Income Forecast 





+ 





+ FARM: THE OUTLOOK FOR NEXT YEAR + 


marketings of farm products, except 
for livestock, are likely to be rela- 
tively small during the remainder 
of 1936 and the first half of 1937. 

If crop production in i937 turns 
out to be more nearly normal then 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


some declines are expected in farm | 


ek ot the diction terme on all of the statistical and pro- be enough to offset increased sup- | prices during the last half of the | 
- saan x $i a. ae _ fessional resources of the govern- plies which would follow a good year. 
nave Grawn promises for: f ment. No private appraisal could | growing season. And what of the outlook for farm | 
1, Continued bounties of $500,- | be made with the advantage of equal Fifth, that while predictions ex- | ).44 values? ‘ 


000,000 a year paid on the basis of 
cooperation in a plan to build up 
the fertility of the soil. 

2. A new plan of crop insurance, 
with premiums and benefits paid 
in commodities, and with the Fed- 
eral Government bearing part of 
the cost. 

3. A new program of aid for se- 
lected farm tenants who aspire to 
become farm owners. 

4. Continued use of Federal credit 
to sustain basic farm prices during 





facilities for accurate diagnosis. 

And what do the government ap- 
praisers conclude? 

First, they conclude that indus- 
trial production—made up of many 
factors in the industrial picture—is 
going to be about 10 per cent higher 
in 1937 than in 1936. This means a 
rate of industrial operation as high 
as in 1929. 


HIGHER FARM PRICES 
Next, that the national income, 
made up wages, rents, receipts from 


tending longer than 12 months are 
difficult to make with assurance of 
accuracy, it is expected that improv- 
ed demand for farm products will 
extend through the period in which 
the 1937 crops are marketed—or up 
to middle of 1938. 

Of the price situation as it af- 
fects agriculture, the BAE says: 

“Since the first part of 1933, when 
prices started upward from the low 
point reached during the depression, 
prices received by farmers for farm 


On that point the BAE diagnos- 
ticians said: 

“Land values are expected to con- 
tinue the gradual rise begun in 1935, 
although farm real-estate taxes are 
expected to show another slight in- 
crease in the coming year.” 

And further, the BAE said: 

“Interest rates on long-term loans 
are now the lowest in United States 
history. The rate for new loans 
from the Federal land banks is 4 





periods when they are under unusual the sale of farm products and other products have risen much more | per cent and the rates of most other 

pressure. items. will be at least 10 per cent than the general level of commod- lending, agencies have also shown 
5. An expansion of the policy of higher than the $60,000,000,000 ex- ity prices. ; material reductions.” 

reciprocal trade agreements aimed “From the low of 55 reached in 


at lowering tariffs in this country 


pected for 1936. In 1932 that income 
was under $40,000,000,000, It is ex- 


March, 1933, the index of prices re- 
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and in other countries. pected to be above $66,000,000,000 in ceived by farmers rose to 124 in service be an 
FORECAST OF PROSPECTS | 1937 September, 1936, while the index of 
: rholese rices ui @ - 
Tangible dollar and cents mean- Third, that demand for farm prod- pope et ay lig a ¥. NOVEMBER 8? 
ing is wrapped up in the policies ucts in 1937 will be greater than in “The index of prices paid by i! 


now approved by the voters of the 
country. But even more a direct 
and immediate meaning may be read 
into the estimate of market out- 
look for the next year to 18 months 
now made by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

That agency each year appraises 
the prospects for business and agri- 
culture for the year ahead. In draw- 
ing its conclusions the BAE draws 


1936. Most of this prospective im- 
provement will be in domestic de- 
mand, but some will come from for- 
eign buying. 

Fourth, that improved demand 
and shorter supplies of some com- 
modities will result in higher prices 
for farm products during the first 
half of 1937 compared with the first 
half of 1936. During the second half 
of 1937 the better demand may not 
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WHO COME TO WETZEL FOR THEIR 
CLOTHES MAKE UP A “WHO'S WHO” QUITE AS IM- 
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farmers for commodities used by 
them in their living and production, 
in relation to prices received by 
them for commodities sold stands at 
about 98 as compared with a ratio 
of 49 in February, 1933. 


CAUSES OF THE INCREASE 

“This greater increase in prices 
received by farmers than in most 
other prices has been partly a re- 
sult of the usual factors responsi- 
ble for such relationships during re- 
covery, partly a result of monetary 
measures which affected interna- 
jonal exchange rates and conse- 
quently prices of American farm 
products entering into international 
trade and partly to the drought and 
agricultural adjustment programs 
affecting the supply of farm prod- 
ucts. 

“It is probable that a large part 
of the increase in prices of farm 
products relative to those of non- 
agricultural products which ordi- 
narily occurs in periods of recovery 
already has taken place. In imme- 
diately subsequent years the move- 
ment of prices of farm products may 
follow more closely changes in the 
general price level, but year to year 
changes will be affected by changes 
in the supply of farm products, es- 
pecially those which have been most 
affected by the droughts of 1934 
and 1936.” 

The BAE experts find that the 





WANTED 
a better word for Service 


e@ We want a word for the hundred-and-one 


ways we Hotel Clevelanders try to make your | 


stay more comfortable. 

—For the genuine welcoming smile from 
managers, and the ways they prove that this 
entire Hotel is managed for you. 

—For the profusion of flowers, the colorful 
lounges, the extra-crisp linen, the restful 


} rooms, the atmosphere that we're glad you're 
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here and we want you back. 


} 
Service is a weak word for these attentions. | 


Come and experience them, then you'll know 
what we mean. 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 


HOTEL » 
LAND, 


Led Clate 


CLEVE 
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@ Never before—such trains 
as these! Diesel- powered 
and built of the strongest 

of all modern alloys— 
stainless steel—these most modern of 
all streamlined trains will supplant the 
smaller, all-coach Advance Denver 
Zephyrs with which Burlington inaugu- 
rated the first high-speed, overnight serv- 
ice between Chicagoand Denver last May. 


NEW FEATURES— NEW COMFORT 
Roomy, Pullman sleeping cars including 
an all-room car; elegantly appointed 
diner for 40 guests; smart cocktail 
lounge; observation lounge with full- 
view windows; luxurious, completely 


1,034 MILES—16 HOURS 

BURLINGTON ALL THE WAY 

DENVER ZEPHYR No. 10 
EASTBOUND 

Lv. Denver daily 4 p.m.(MT) 

Ar. Chicago 8:50 a.m.(CST) 


Direct connections to and from nearby Colorado Cities 





DENVER ZEPHYR No. 1 
WESTBOUND 


Lv. Chicago daily 5:30 p.m.(CST) 
Ar. Denver 8:30a.m.(MT) 


F. F. CRABBE, General Agent 


309 Woodward Bldg., Washington, Phone: National 2335 


Distinctive TRAINS 


AMERICA’S 


carpeted chair cars with revolving, re- 
clining seats; spacious dressing rooms 
in sleeping cars and coaches. A variety 
of colorful interiors; modern, indirect 
lighting. 

Innovations include telephone service 
within the train, radio and phonograph 
reception, individual radios in the “all- 
room” sleeper, outlets for personal elec- 
trical appliances, valet service, hostess. 


All cars are wider and roomier than on 
conventional trains and are air-condi- 
tioned throughout. 


Ride these new Denver Zephyrs—at no 
extra fare! 














































THE NEW 1937 PACKARD SUPER-EIGHT . . $2335 2. 


The new Packard Super-Eight brings to 










The 1937 Packard Twelve is beyond ques- 
tion the finest motor car money can buy. 
It will still further widen the margin of 
Packard's fine-car leadership—a leadership 
so dominant that today, in every state in the 
Union, there are more large Packards in 
use than any other large fine car! 


At the left ia the Packard Twelve Sedan, $3885* 





THE ADVANCED 1937 PACKARD TWELVE. .43420 “ips 














> 4 Zz / motorists a combination of mechanical ad- ~_—— j 
WW, (Th a4 os (ty 4) vantages that make it more than ever the i 
, world’s greatest fine-car ever to sell at such i 
a low price. It embodies all the luxury, dis- 
tinction and mechanical excellence that have 
made Packard the most preferred American : 
fine-car in every country on the globe! | 
: * 100% TRUCK CONSTRUCTION At the right is the Packard Super-Eight Club Sedan, $2530* se 
‘ 0 r 
Built by Truck Engineers * * Powered with Sturdy 
ed a> fs : $ and 
Truck Engine * * Balanced Load. Distribution * x THE GREATER 1937 PACKARD 120... .%945%, 
SPEED DELIVERY — COMPLETE ei ob ate : ne . 
a Exceptional Economy and Flexibility This car, whose outstanding performance 
P.O. B. Lansing, Michigan — i. . a : ‘ 
Price includes all-steel b h Reo Speed built b k : do ea carried it to the top of its price class, is an 
rice includes all-steel top ca OW see the new Keo Spe uilt by truck engineers to ~~» greater cs is ves 3 P > 
with safety glass and option of N Delivery—America’s first a real truck job. even gre ate r car this year. Its remarkable 
4-cylinder or 6-cylinder Silver quality truck inthelowestprice = Ty.5 Silver Crown Engines are riding qualities have been still further 
Crown wack engine. Panel wales, class and Reo’s ringing answer optional—6 cylinders for fast improved. Its handling ease is even more 
in 114and 120inch wheelbases, to “the challenge of a new day. highway transport and 4 cyline I cacanasial Minesliin wale . Oil 
at correspondingly low prices. > . - phenomenal. asoline mileage Is up. 1 
Brand new truck engineering ders for economical multi-stop s ee tian danitled 
Reo Speed Wagons sad Trucks makes scientific load distribue work. Both handle capacit economy has been more than doubled. 
range from 3 to 4-6 tons in- tion possible in this new low- loads at high speed wit At the left ia the Packard 120 Tesring Sedan, $1060° 
cluding Tractor Trailers and priced Reo. Easier handling remarkably low gas and oil 
Buses. All models feature sew and greater operatingeconomy consumption. | 
streamlined styling with V-Type result, Newengineandaxlelo- Check se new Reo Speed De- | 
Sree Leg ota cations permittheuseoflonger  jivery feature by feature. Com- . Soe : $o10* 
Eb, taming Miche, os Yl Sodier PBulkier lords ean be ire’ eaters by feuure: Com. | THE BRAND NEW 1937 PACKARD SIX $795 0 $910 
= _ ics carried than in conventional fear its low price. See for your- , ‘ meee 
trucks of corresponding size. self that Reo’s Speed Delivery is This sensational new Packard Six brings to ji 
Typically Reo in every detail— America’s highest quality low- =| its price class for the first time the combina- i 
the new Speed Delivery is priced truck! | tion of long mechanical life, long style life, 
and the pride of ownership that goes with a 
distinguished name. A Packard in looks, 
* SPEEDWAGONS name, performance and excellence, this car 
is changing the lower-price picture. 
: TRUCKS AND BUSES Atthe right ie the Packard Siz 5-pass. Touring Coupe, $860* 
j ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY *Prices quoted are list at factory. Packard 120 and Packard Six prices do not include standard accessory group. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN en 
y 
| * ASK FTHE MAN WHO OF WRN S ONE * 
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DEATH TOLL ON HIGHWAYS LESSENS 
AS THE MOTOR MILEAGE INCREASES 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
Chairman, Safety-Traffic 
tee, Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation; President, The Stude- 

baker Corporation 

S the 1936 automotive year passes 
*“ into history, becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that this will be 
the first year since the advent of 
the motor car that highway fatali- 
ties have not increased under the 
pressure of growing car mileage 

The best available estimate indi- 
cates that this year’s car mileage 
will be at least 20 billion miles in 
excess of the total for 1935. Total 
highway fatalities, up to the present, 
have been running somewhat less 
than those of the previous year. The 
customary autumn rise in the curve 
it is anticipated, will bring the 1936 
total to a level with 1935 
20 billion 
ional record is but 





Having added safer car 
niles to the nat 
one of a number of encouraging as- 
pects on the highway situation in 
the United States 
industry, in its participation in 
vast national movement, 1S particu- 
larly encouraged by fact that 
effective principles 
veloped through which to carry on 
the long-term program that prom- 
ises definite relief from 
problem. 

One of the most encouraging fac 


The automotive 








Lune 


have been de- 


this vital 


commit- Campaign For Accident-prevention Encour- 


aged by Drive For Safe Motoring 


the existence 
organ- 


tors in the situation is 
of an aroused and growing 
ized public opinion supporting con- 
structive accident-prevention work 
Some 30 States and 150 communi- 
ties now have permanent and effec- 
tive safety organizations 


INCREASED CHILD SAFETY 
Since 1922, 
child-education began, 
the accident fatality rate in the 5-14 
age group has been reduced 21 per 
cent. If all age groups had enjoyed 
the same progress the national 
death total for 1935 would have been 
14.000 instead of 37,000 
stimulation of the develop- 
tech 
and 
enforcement 


the national 


when 
movement 


tecent 
and application 
traffic 
control 


of 


ment new 
engineering 
and 
specialized 
produced highly encouraging re- 
ults. This new force behind the 
momentum of the accident-preven- 
tio movement cannot fail to make 
‘uture efforts increasingly effective 

Accident rates among commercial 


niques in 
traffic 


nas 


tralning 


drivers are being brought down 
sharply. Organized and continu- 
ing educational programs have 


proven their effectiveness in this 
field beyond any doubt whatever 

If it were possible to exercise the 
same control over drivers as a whole 
and to carry on the same educa- 
tional activities among the forty 


million motorists of the country, it 


could 


accide 


be assumed that the highway 
2nt problem would no longer be 


of first rank importance. 


Not 


the least of the encouraging 


aspects in the safety problem is the 


“change 


venti 


fected 


Effe 
made 
derlyi 
and 
proble 
of 
have 


lox 


nounc 


strikiu 


immediate 


proble 
The 
proble 


way 


Sateria} 
trivial, 


ctive 


property 


of pace” in accident 
yn methods that 


in 


pre 
has been af- 
recent months 

attacks are now being 
on the fundamental and un- 
ng causes of highway deaths 
damage While 
*m is made up of the sum total 
‘alized surface irritations, we 
found that the most pro- 


the 


‘ed results can be obtained by 


the sources rather than 
manifestations of the 


ig at 
mM, 

re is no single answer to the 
*m of highway accidents. High- 
mishaps, whether serious or 
spring from a complexity of 


factors 


and combinations of circum- 
stances that do not lend themselves 
to relief through any panacea 

Immediately involved in the situ- 
ation as pedestrians is the entire 
population of the United States—127 
million people. Drivers, or poten- 
tial drivers, number approximately 
40 million 


FOUR BASIC FACTORS 

Thus, the driver, the car, the pe- 
destrian and the road are the four 
factors. The maladjustment 
of those factors creates the highway 
accident problem. 


Dasic 


There are six fundamental princi- 
ples, of proven effectiveness, through 
which the problem may be attacked. 
They are: Education, enforcement, 
engineering, training, research and 
legislation 

The whole philosophy of the 
great national movement for acci- 
dent prevention is predicated upon 
those principles. Specific projects 
under way, or being undertaken, re- 
late directly to at least one of those 
principles and while immediate re- 
lief is sought in each instance, the 
long-range program is regarded as 
being of the greatest importance. 

Removal of sources of congestion 
and accidents must be effected by 
providing adequate facilities for the 
free movement of vehicular and pe- 
destrian travel. This is admittedly 
a long-range task. The education 
of a new generation of drivers and 
pedestrians is something that can- 
not be done overnight. Specially 
trained personnel in the engineering 
job of regulating and controlling 
traffic must be provided, and this 
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also takes time. 

Thus, with the accelerated na- 
tional accident-prevention move- 
ment under way less than a year, it 
is obvious that the full effect of 
our effort cannot be felt at this early 
date. It can merely be said that by 
adding twenty billion safe car miles 
to high totals of the previous year, 
we are assured that we are on the 
right track, that our principles are 
sound and that satisfactory ultimate 
results are promised. 

Early this year the united auto- 
motive industry, including the 
makers of cars, trucks, buses, tires, 
parts and accessories and the fi- 
nance groups, banded together to 
throw their combined weight be- 
hind the work of effective accident- 
prevention programs. 

Primary responsibility for safety 
on the streets and highways rests 
with those public officials charged 
with the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads and streets and con- 
trol over their use. We realize, too, 
that equal responsibility rests upon 
affected individuals, civic and busi- 
ness organizations, to give the ut- 
most support to the efforts of the 
public officials. 


SAFETY PROGRAMS AIDED 


Accordingly the automotive indus- 
try pledged its support to the na- 
tional, state and local officials and 
has proceeded to the task of put- 
ting tangible, concrete effort into 
its support. As another important 
phase of its work the automotive in- 
dustry extended grants of money 
to 11 national organizations with 
which to finance expansions of their 
respective highway safety programs. 














LISTEN: TO TH 
SOUND IN 1937 CARS! 






















Bank workers hear it—whenever a steel vault is closed. House- 
wives hear it—every time they shut their modern steel re- 
frigerators. 


It’s that unmistakable sound of solid steel meeting solid steel 


through an air-tight rubber cushion. 


And if you walk into any General Motors showroom you'll hear 
it, too—as salesmen and visitors thud home the doors in the new 


UNISTEEL TURRET TOP BODY BY FISHER! 


This solid substantial sound—without a trace of tinniness—is to 
the safety-wise and value-wise car buyer 
enough to make him say, “‘That’s the 


ear I want!”’ 


For, simple as it is, it yet expresses the 
new luxury and security that this ad- 
vanced kind of steel body assures on 
the highway and throughout the years 


of its use. 


Here is more than just an improved 
steel body. It is the first steel body of 
its kind—the only steel body that is 
all-of-a-piece with top, sides, bottom and 
floor in one solid steel unit. 


Here is one-piece steel-on-steel rigidity 
...from the arched and crowned steel 
Turret Top...down over the drawn 
steel side panels to the steel under- 
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body structure and solid steel floor. 


STEEL 
TURRET TOP 


SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
ALL AROUND 


OUTER ano INNER 
STEEL DOOR PANELS 
WELDED TOGETHER 
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The inside story of Unisteel construction 
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MOST SOLID 





Slam those bigger doors. 
Hear it? Your ears, as well 
as your eyes, detect the wel- 
come difference which now 


GH 


// THE STEEL BODY 


Behind this stronger steel exterior, even the steel cross-bows 
under the steel top . . . the steel pillars that support the steel 


panels and steel doors . . . the ““‘U”-shaped steel cross-members 


individual steel units bolted together. 


and lengthwise steel rockers that reinforce the steel floor . . . 
are fused-in integral parts of the entire Unisteel Body, not 


Be among the first to examine this progressive development in 
motor car body construction and design. See the Unisteel Turret 


Top Body by Fisher, available only on General Motors cars, 


STEEL 


<i | 


STEEL FLOOR 
WELDED INTEGRAL 
WITH BODY 
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THE UNISTEEL TurrReET TOP BODY BY 


ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 


PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 


*Gn the most pepulor modets 


at any General Motors dealer. 
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«| A British Compliment 


To American Autos 


‘WHE reputation which American 
automobiles enjoy in Great Brit- 
ain reflected in advertisements 
for British-made cars currently ap- 
pearing in the British press. 

“A display advertisement in one 
of the largest London dailies carried 
a caption in bold print ‘American 
Performance in a British Twelve.’ 
The copy was composed to empha- 
size the excellent performance of the 
car, and apparently the advertising 
message developed from a comment 
of the manager of a British com- 


1S 


pany importing American cars who 
is alleged to have stated that Amer- 
ican performance had been achieved 
in a British car of only 12 horse- 
power.” 

Thus reads a report from Trade 
Commissioner E. B. Lawson, at Lon- 


don, to the Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Lawson in his comment 
continues: 


“The emphatic reference in the 
copy to American performance and 
the inferred high praise and com- 
pliment to American cars which it 
contains is most unusual in British 
car advertising. It is believed to be 
the first time that an effort to sell 
British cars has been made chiefly 
on the grounds that they offer 
American car performance.” 





‘Ah, the new Oldsmobile’ 
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and you 
can buy the 


NEW OLDSMOBILE 


on the 


GENERAL MOTORS 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


with its low cost 
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+ THE “HOME ON WHEELS”: DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUTO-TRAILER + 


TTESTING to the growing popu- 
larity of auto trailers, a section 

of the National Automobile Show in 
New York City has been devoted to 
the display of new models of these 
“homes on wheels.” Thus is cli- 
maxed a year of substantial growth 
in one of America’s new industries. 


trailers touring the highways of the 
United States advanced to 300,000, 
triple the number reported for 1935. 
Traveling in these coaches were 
somewhere between three-quarters 
of a million and a million persons. 

There are many manufacturers 
now in the field, which was once 
largely dominated by home-made 


crease in output will be witnessed 
during 1937. 

The nation is dotted with trailer 
camps, where trailer families may 
plug in on light, power and water 
families Competent estimates 
place the number at 15,000 and more. 
CONVENIENCE AND LUXURY 


At the auto shows, the trailers ex- 


palatial “land yachts” equipped with 
every convenience and luxury. Sev- 
eral will have suspension systems 
patterned after those on cars and 
designed to make them far more 
comfortable than earlier models 
Included also will be models pro- 
vided with double-wall construc- 
tion as protection against heat, cold 


ment and some even have mechani- 
cal air-conditioning 

If the predictions made by Roger 
Babson, economist, and William B. 
Stout, automatic engineer, come 
true, the problems created by heavier 
trailer traffic will become serious 1n 
a few years. Both have forecast 
that within 20 years half of the na- 


Some of the problems: 

Taxation—As the modern gypsies" 
float from one State to the next 
under what taxing jurisdiction will 
they come? Will each taxing dis- 
trict require special registration and 
license fees? One result may well 
be higher gasoline and general sales 


taxes. 


During 1936, according to reports production. Estimates 
from the trade, the number of house 


have been | hibited will range from rather sim- and noise. Quite a few models have | tions population will be “living on 
made that another 150 per cent in- ' ple and moderately priced models to heating as well as lighting equip- | wheels. 


Shifts in population—Any whole- 
sale meandering on the part of a 

















2 GREAT NEW 
LDSMOBILES for 1937 


at Prices that Set. the Pace in Value / 


THE SIX 


PRICES REDUCED 
on 4-Door Sedan & Touring Sedan 


*Prices $685 ‘and up, fist et Lansing. Special 
Accessory Groups Extra. Car illustrated is the 
Six-Cylinder 4-Ooor Toveing Seden, $815 

list. A General Motors Vaiues Monthly 

poyments to suit your purse, ~ 
GENERAL MOTORS 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


4 THE CARS THAT HAVE EVERYTHING 








BOTH OFFERING: Fresh, New Style-Leader Styling * Longer Wheel- 
base ¢ Larger Size * Roomier Bodies + Lower Floors * Wider Chassis 
Heavier Frames * Bigger Engines * Higher Power ¢ Extra Safety 
Greater Economy * And Oldsmobile’s Traditionally Fine Quality. 
e * 
BOTH FEATURING: New Unisteel Bodies by Fisher with Turret Top 
New Triple Sealed Super-Hydraulic Brakes * Center - Control 
Steering * New Dual Ride Stabilizers ¢ Proved Knee-Action Wheels 


Unobstructed Floors and many other fine-car features. 


THE EIGHT 


PRICES REDUCED 


on all Enclosed Models 


*Prices $785 and up, fist at Lansing, Special 
Accessory Groups Extro. Car ifustrated is the 
Eight-Cylinder 4-Door Touring Sedan, $915 

list; A General Motors Value. Monthly 
poyments to suit your purse, 
GENERAL MOTORS 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


FOR 1937 


SEE THE NEW OLDSMOBILES ON DISPLAY AT THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW 








large section of the population will 
cause changes in the social structure 
of the nation, including threats to 
the stability of churches, schools 
and other institutions. 
PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 

Traffic — An overhauling of the 
traffic codes of the various States 
would be necessitated, if the trailers 
began to clutter the highways. More 
stringent regulations would have to 
be enacted to control the size of the 
coaches, and such matters of brakes, 
lights, and general safety equip- 


} ment. 


Housing—To the degree that the 


| trailerites live permanently in their 
| rolling homes, the construction in- 


dustry is bound to suffer. A recent 
article in The Nation points out that 


i. supply of trailers, instead of gov- 
|} ernment low-cost building projects 


might have made “the retreat from 


| the drought something other than 


the nightmare of miserable refugee- 
ing it has been to thousands of 
families.” 

Other problems of equal import 
could be listed as sure to arise, 
if the trailer industry continues to 
grow by anywhere near the rate it 
is now. 


FOR BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 

Those problems are for the fu- 
ture. Right now the competitive 
spirit among the manufacturers to 
get their slices of the current mar- 
ket leaves little time to ponder the 
alterations of American economic 
and social life which the flood of 
trailers may cause. 

For a short period the traveling 
vans were strictly handmade affairs, 
and used almost exclusively for 
summer vacations. But now that 
the industrialists have entered the 
field, mass production methods have 
been applied so that instead of be- 
ing simply a summer outing, trailer- 
motoring has become a new way of 
life for thousands. 

Not only are families using the 
“land-yachts” for homes, but busi- 
ness enterprises have found them 
an open sesame for new markets and 
simpler distribution. 

Traveling drug stores, libraries, 
groceries, dentist's offices, barber 
shops, dress shops, and countless 
other floating businesses have put 
in their appearance. Even some of 
the private homes on wheels are 
carrying merchandise to sell on 
route. 

In addition to the boom in the 
industry itself, the spectacular up- 
ward surge in the manufacture of 
trailers has stimulated sales and 
production in other lines, including: 
car lamps, couplers, hot water heat- 
ers, mattresses, springs, rubber tires, 
power brakes, wheel stoves, refriger- 
ator equipment, locks, and tools. 

Manufacturers are constantly 
thinking up new “wrinkles” to 
streamline the olden-time “wander- 
lust” until it has all the conveni- 
ences of city life. One of the new 
models has a built-in bathtub and 
built-in bookcases. When not used 
for bathing, the enameled tub 
changes like magic into a store- 
ion and used for a seat. 


EVERYBODY’S DOING IT 

As the trailer enters more and 
more into the life of the American 
people, it draws prominent citizens 
to the new mode of traveling. 

Senator Robert R. Reynolds 
(Dem.), N. C., uses his luxurious 
closet for bedding, in which ca- 
pacity it can be covered with a cush- 
traveling coach in his tours over the 
country. 

Carveth Wells, author and lec- 
turer, has been a trailer devotee for 
over a year, and is now writing a 
column for one of the trade journals. 

Dr. Charles Mayo, of the Mayo 
Brothers Clinics, recently started on 
an extended trailer vacation with 
his wife. The effect of trailers on 
summer hotels was illustrated by a 
comment in an Atlantic City paper 
on Dr. Mayo’s visit to that ocean re- 
sort. 

“The fact that Dr. Charles Mayo, 
of the Minnesota clinic, has been 
visiting us at the shore in his motor 
trailer will cause all manner of new 
thoughts on this latest traveling 
craze,” said the paper. “Certainly 
this great surgeon did not become 
a trailerite just to avoid hotel bills 
or practice the economy of munch- 
ing sandwiches under a tree.” 


THE “LAND YACHT” MODELS 

Although trailer production tripled 
in 1936, members of the trade, which 
now includes certain of the large 
automobile manufacturers, look for 
a similar increase in 1937, after the 
auto shows have displayed the new 
land-yacht models. 

Karl Hale Dixon, publisher of a 
journal devoted to the new indus- 
try, states that production will be 
more than tripled in 1937. “That 
means,” Mr. Dixon said recently, 
“that at the present rate of pro- 
duction, the total number of coach 
trailers on roads, old and new, will 
approximate 1,000,000 and the num- 
ber of trailerite converts some 
3,000,000.” 
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+ WHAT PRESS OF NATION THINKS OF THE ELECTION RESULTS + 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S re- 
election is considered a personal 
triumph by a majority of comment- 
ing newspapers. It is described as 
a “vote of confidence” by a substantial 
proportion of the press, but most of 
the editors put great emphasis on the 
responsibility that rests upon Mr. 
Roosevelt. He is warned in com- 
ments from all sections of the coun- 
try that the voters have not given him 
a mandate for the exercise of power 
in a manner that violates the estab- 
lished political principles upheld by 
the nation. 

Some newspapers feel that Con- 
gress, although strongly Democratic, 
will serve as a check upon the Execu- 
tive, and that it will not be so sub- 
missive as in the first Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. In all the comments, 
the hope is expressed that the great 
problems that lie ahead will be met 
with a sound method of procedure. 


“We believe the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt 
brings us a step nearer to the final goai of govern- 
ment—social justice,” déclares the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.). 


“CONFIDENCE IN THE MAN” 

“The election is not a mandate for any reckless 
course,” in the judgment of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Ind. Rep.), although that paper 
voices the belief that “confidence in the man was 
sufficient to put other considerations and chai- 
lenges aside.” 

“The magnitude of the victory must increase the 
President’s sense of his obligation to ail the peo- 
ple,” concludes the Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
(Ind.), and the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) “hopes and 
believes that the President will find in victory that 
sense of humility which is the shield of the good 
and the great.” 

“If it could be hoped,” says the New York Sui 

(Ind), “that his overwhelming triumph at the polls 
would bring to the restless spirit in the White House 
the mood he showed a little more than a year ago, 
when he said that the breathing spell had arrived, 
the conservatives might rest easier. 

“Closer up, however, is the vindictive speech in 
the Garden with its stern expression of the Presi- 
dent’s determination to be ‘master.’ 

“What will be the effect of unparalled sweep upon 
a mind so tidal? Will he take it for granted that 
the vote was an unlimited grant of power to con- 
tinue the experimentation which was so bold and 
often so futile? Will he regard his victory as com- 
plete approval of all his policies? 

“If the President thinks these things he is un- 
wise. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VIEW 


“Certainly Governor Landon has nothing to re- 
gret,” suggests the Los Angeles Times (Rep.). “The 
concentrated fire which he and his running-mate 
and associates directed against the New Deal the- 
ories forced their abandonment, at least for cam- 
paign purposes, even by their chief proponents. 
The President publicly renounced practically every 
one of those things for which his Administration 
has been chiefly opposed.” 

“Thi cory,” as viewed by the Manchester (N. 
H.) Un... (Rep.), “is the direct result of a combi- 
nation of Leftist groups with a large part of the 
old Democratic party. This combination is not 
homogeneous in its aims and interests and the di- 
visions that compose it are sure sooner or later to 
clash. 

“It seems inconceivable that the bulk of the 
American people are ready to scrap the Ameri- 
can system of Government and those princi- 
ples upon which we have become a great na- 
tion. And yet unless the present situation is wisely 
directed, that is certain to be the ultimate result. 

“The one source from which this direction must 
come is Congress.” 


ANOTHER BLANK CHECK 


“The people have given Mr. Roosevelt a blank 
check,” states the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier (Dem.). “It approves the abdication by 
Congress as an assertive branch of government and 
permits the President to borrow without limit, leave 
an unbalanced budget, create new offices, inflate 
the currency, regiment industry, enforce the doc- 
trine of scarcity, retain the protective tariff, de- 
Stroy State rights, enact the Costigan-Walker bill, 
change completely the nature of the republic. 
Open-eyed, the South Carolinians have voted for 
this almost unanimously. We are not saying that 
the President will do all these things, but the South 
Carolinians, whatever befalls, will have no right to 
mouth or whine.” 


“ON TOP OF THE WORLD” 


“Today the President is sitting on top of the 
world”, comments the New York World Telegram 
(Ind.). “When you sit there you can’t sit any higher. 
The only direction in which you can move is down. 
So there is one thing on which we may count—the 
strain of holding will be the severest sort of test of 
the tensile strength of Roosevelt greatness during 
the next four years. 

“He will go out either in a blaze of glory that will 
illumine the sky of future centuries, or he will go 
dim some time between now and 1940, be recorded 
for a few decades as another who almost made it, 
and then be known no more. ... 

“Whether he lives up to the magnitude of his 
chance, as he has in his first four years, will be de- 
termined, we believe, in a very large degree by 
whether he has within him that rare capacity to 
rise above those perfectly human impulses which 
prevent most great men from attaining the full 
measure of their opportunity... .” 

“The President’s majority”, states the New York 
Times (Dem), “was so overwhelming as to brush 
aside all the neat little explanations of it that have 
been advanced. It had been charged, for example, 
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that the Democrats had schemed to win the elec- 
tion through a great political machine built up and 
maintained by public funds. The cry was that WPA 
workers and those on relief were called upon to buy 
their bread with their ballots. 


CREDIT FOR THE VICTORY 

“But in the face of so tremendous an upheaval of 
popular sentiment in favor of Mr. Roosevelt, it is 
ridiculous to say that this Presidential election was 
bought. If there was a venal or intimidated vote of 
any size, it was so swallowed up in the flood of huge 
majorities for the President as to have counted for 
very little. 

“The unexampled victory was personal to Mr. 
Roosevelt and not at all a product ground out by 
corrupt political machinery.” 

“Changing times,” maintains the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times (Dem.), “have brought new condi- 
tions. The Roosevelt Administraion has tried to 
meet them, sometimes with success, sometimes 
without. But it has tried and yesterday’s obvious 
answer is overwhelmingly that the masses want it 
to keep trying. 

“In this campaign the Republican party tried to 
place itself in opposition to that trend of thought. 
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Its candidate has been overwhelmingly swept aside. 4 
The result probably means reorganization of that 
party upon lines to bring it closer in line witan 
thoughts of today. 

“We do not believe that the election means that 
the United States is in any danger of falling into 
the hands of radicals, or that it will embrace Com- 
munism. Rather the approval of the Administra- 
tion at Washington, alert to need of maintaining 
a government responsive to the people’s needs, prob- 
ably is the best safeguard against that.” 

“Two lessons for the Republican party,” observes 
the Buffalo Courier-Express (Ind.), “are to be 
found in the results of Tuesday’s election. These 
are, the outstanding need of a union of purpose 
which will create definite political issues; the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a constantly functioning and 
aggressive organization to carry those issues to the 
people. The need for a strong competing party is 
manifest. 

“But something more than opposition is required 
if the Republican party is to be re-created, if it is 
to recall to itself what it has lost in leadership and - 
in followers. Two such defeats as have been its 
lot in the last two national campaigns should im- 
press upon the party the fact that the past offers 
no sustenance; that if it is to live it must live in 
the present and build for the future.” 
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APPEAL THAT FAILED 

Proclaiming its belief that “the majority made a 
mistake,” the Boston Transcript (Rep.), concedes 
that it was the “voice of America,” and adds as to 
its appraisal of the results: 

“Of course there are reasons, and good reasons, 
for the President's unprecedented triumph. Un- 
doubtedly the size of the victory comes to many 
citizens as an astounding shock. 

“Yet it is true that the opposition to which we 
were proud to belong, faced from the very begin- 
ning obstacles of overwhelming magnitude. No 
effort served to convince the people that it was 
more devoted to its interests than was the Ad- 
ministration itself, or more interested in its social 
and economic security.... 

“The great issue, that of constitutional gov- 
ernment and individual freedom, failed utterly to 
appeal to that great body of men and women who 
inevitably hold ‘the balance of power in any 
election.” 


WHAT POPULAR VOTE SHOWS 

“Tabulation of the popular vote,” states the New 
York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “in no way diminishes 
the size or spectacular sweep of President Roose- 
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velt’s triumph. The returns point to plurality not 
far from 11,000,000, and is about 61.5 per cent of 
the major-party voters in the Democratic camp. 

“These are colossal numbers; but it must not be 
forgotten that they are due primarily to the fact 
that we have a colossal electorate. 

“Thus, Governor Landon, in suffering the worst 
defeat of his party’s history, at the same time 
polled more votes than were ever given to any 
other Republican candidate with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Hoover in 1928.... 

“It is a mistake, in these days of rapidly ex- 
panding electorates, to think in terms of the ab- 
solute size of pluralities. Mr. Roosevelt received 
59.3 per cent of the major-party Vote in 1932; but 
four years before Mr. Hoover received 58.8 per cent 
and before him Mr. Coolidge received 54.4 per cent 
of the major-party and LaFollette vote. 

“The one candidate to surpass the President’s 
figure for this year was Mr. Harding, who snowed 
Mr. Wilson’s legatee in 1920 under nearly 64 per 
cent of the popular vote. And as long ago as 1904 
it was another man named Roosevelt who won re- 
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it not be a wise and surely a just plan 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The Currency Accord 

Sir:—“New Deal” America, “Liberal” 
England and “People’s Front” France 
agree perfectly on some points. 

Each would like the monetary unit of 
every nation except its own to remain 
fixed in value. 

The world markets which a nation gets 
by devaluation, that is, price-cutting, are 
lost when another nation cuts prices in 
the same way. 

“Currency management” is a cute 
trick which gets world trade only when 
one plays it. 

“New Dealdom” would rather stabilize 
the franc than the dollar. Mr. Morgen- 
thau is willing to use part of the de- 
valuation loot, called “stabilization 
fund,” to buy paper francs. Since paper 
money is only non-interest bearing 
notes, he is willing to loan American 
gold to France without interest to keep 
French gold value prices up so we can 
undersell her. We will sell exports if 
we have to loan or give customers money 
to buy them. 

In the hands of the citizens of each 
of these “gentlemen agree’ers” are pieces 
of paper on which are written “agree- 
ments” to give on demand certain values 
in gold. The “gentlemen” loftily con- 
sider themselves “liberalized” from 
keeping thefe “agreements” with mem- 
bers of their own family. Knowing each 
other as they did, they were consistent 
enough to stpulate that any “agreement” 
they made among themselves was not 
binding. EARCLE DICKSON. 
Springdale, Pa. 

x ** 


The Unemployment Problem 

Sir:—There are, in connection with 
these “days of danger, nights of wak- 
ing” some propositions which do not ad- 
mit of argument, Happily, the vital one 
is included. With the proposition that 
the condition of unemployment is by all 
odds our most portentous none will take 
issue. 

Now, the question involved is by no 
means unanswerable. Has it not been, 
indeed, over-answered to the point of 
confusion ane imperiling delay? From a 
number of suggested avenues of escape 
is it not high time we chose one and 
got going? 

The job of making up, in the premises, 
the composite national mind seems to 
me to be one for which our great adver- 


+ 





tising agencies are singularly well fitted 
and placed. Their departments of re- 
search are excellent; their relation to in- 
dustry and business is one of impor- 
tance and trust. Having worked out, in 
collaboration, a plan to banish unem- 
ployment, they are in position to sell it 
to the organizations of their clients. The 
latter, in turn, then could present it, for 
approval, to Washington. 
EDWARD O’FALLON, JR. 
Louisville, Ky. 
e 2s * 


Sees Threats to Liberty 
Sir:—I desire to express to you my 
most hearty commendation for your 
very honest and able defense of our es- 
tablished American form of Government, 
as given us by our fathers. And your 
scathing rebuke of the demagogues who 
would tear it asunder, destroy all our 
liberties, pauperize our people and con- 
sign our once fair and free Government 
to the thralldom of a dictator. God give 
us more honest, earnest, thinking lib- 
erty-loving, God-fearing men like your- 
self, C. E. OBERLIN. 
Canton, Ohio. 
> <= = 


Broader Carolina Horizons 

Sir:—Your editor has become so pro- 
vincial, so local-minded in his monetary 
views that he all but has the appear- 
ance of being uninformed. What he, 
in my opinion, should do is to get out 
of Washington far enough to be unable 
to read the library copy of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. He should 
travel. He should acquaint himself with 
social and economic conditions as they 
are amongst people rather than paper 
reports of them. He should also take 
along with him about six of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court... .I invite him to 
come down here to Greenville. Spend a 
week. I'll be glad to point out to him 
life’s realities, some of which he seems 
to have had the good fortune to miss. 
Greenville, N. C. CARL L. ADAMS. 


x~* 


Who Invented Name, “New Deal’? 

Sir:—I am a converted Democrat 
from a know-nothing Republican fam- 
ily and I am for President Roosevelt 
first, last and always, and they all can 
call it New Dealism or any other false 
name, and the sources such names orig- 
inate from, for whatever personal or po- 
litical reason, know they are false. But 
I and many millions of fair-thinking and 
not misled American citizens know 
President Roosevelt and the party he 
represents still is Democratic. 

MRS. R. HEATHERTON 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Distrusts “Pied Piper Leadership” 

Sir:—I have been a reader of your 
publication for a considerable length of 
time and have come to the conclusion 
that it is one of those almost extinct 
“molders of public opinion” trying to re- 
suscitate individual thinking among our 
people. If we could only stand off and 
see ourselves as we really are and how 
far we have drifted from realization that 
America is the land where men have 
thought and acted for themselves, mak- 
ing us what we are. The Pied Piper 
leadership of today would supplant 
every tried formula with the guessed- 
at and the unknown. E. J. ANDERSON. 
Snyder, Tex. 

x kt 


Decries Spending Trends 

Sir:—Who thinks we are headed in 
the right direction when we spend five 
billions of dollars for alcoholic beverages 
in two years? ..,. That much for alco- 
hol and a billion a year for war don’t 
sound so good to me, a humble taxpayer. 
Millville, Pa. MYRA M. EVES. 

e = = 


Men and Machines 

Sir:—Your issue of Oct. 19 gives fac- 
tory employment today as being 90 per 
cent of the 1923-25 base, with industrial 
production at 106 per cent. In other 
words, industrial production today, 6 per 
cent greater than the 1923-25 average, 
is accomplished with 10 per cent less 
employment. 

It seems to me this presents a very 
serious state of affairs that belies the 
claim of industrialists that the more 
machinery they use for producing, the 
more people they employ. 

I do not believe that ruthless replace- 
ment of men by machinery is compati- 
ble with anything that really merits 
designation as the American System. 

GEORGE M. MONTROSS. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
x * * 


A Substitute for Pensions 

Sir:—No doubt the old age pension is 
a splendid thing. However, I wonder 
that, while helping those who, nine cases 
out of 10, never gave a thought to age 
while they were young and often squan- 
dered money that might have been 
saved for their declining years, the Gov- 
ernment might have just a little thought 
for people of like age who spent their 
years of youth not only trying to make 
a living, but also trying to provide in 
some way for the future when they 
should be unable to work. These peo- 
ple, who looked ahead, are now the tax- 
payers who must help bear the burden 
of many who did not look ahead. Would 





to release. people above the age of 60 
from taxes on their real estate valued 
under $10,000? People who own real es- 
tate of that value are not among the 
class that can afford to pay high taxes 
when they are no longer of working age. 
San Antonio, Tex. A TAXPAYER. 
x ke 


Money-Abolition Plan 

Sir:—Now we are spending vast sums 
trying to suppress crime, and it would 
be so simple to do away with it alto- 
gether. Have the Government take over 
the banks, or better make the Post 
Offices into banks, Make al sums of 
over $5 or $10 payable with checks and 
make it compulsory to state on each 
check what it was issued for. Do away 
with all money except enough to make 
change with. For those that did not or 
could not have a bank account, let the 
Government start one, then see that they 
had employment to keep it up. That 
would at once do away with all holdups, 
kidnappings, bank robberies from inside 
as well as out. FRANK P. KIPP. 
Long Beach, Calif. 

x* «ek 


Differing Impressions 

Sir:—Your editorials are chuck full of 
the most bitter, most unfair and most 
untruthful un-American treatment of a 
responsible Government of a civilized 
people. E. L. ERVIN. 
Point Marion, Pa. j 


Sir:—Had I known you were pro- 
Roosevelt, I would not have subscribed 
for The United States News. MRS. L. S. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Sir:—Thank God, we still have a paper 
that’s not afraid to speak what it thinks. 
Orange City, Ia. W. F. RIECKHOFF. 

&* f] @ 


Getting Both Sides 

Sir:—When I first subscribed to The 
United States News some two years ago 
I felt at first that it was biased, but 
after reading several issues I found my- 
self thinking about both sides of each 
question discussed and then forming my 
own opinion. Then, too, it occurred to 
me that a paper that could rile both 
Democrats and Republicans must be 
handing out facts. So, in an humble 
spirit at this late date, I am sending you 
this letter of appreciation and congratu- 
lation. As long as there are men like 
David Lawrence and the men he must 
have around him to print such a paper 
as The United States News, there is 
some hope for the future of these, our 
United States." MRS. CORA WYNNE. 
Casa Grande, Ariz. 


+ election on a successful record in office by an even 


60 per cent. 

“The Democratic party was not, of course, de- 
stroyed in 1904 or in 1920 or in 1928; and it is un- 
likely that the Republican party will be destroyed 
by defeats no more in 1932 and on last Tuesday. 


DEFEAT NOT ALWAYS FATAL 


“There have been five landslides in twenty 
years,” according to the Wall Street Journal (Ind.). 
“Each time the losing party was declared dead 
only to reappear in four years. The simple fact 
is that parties do not die as result of defeats. 
They die from within, when their hearts shrivel 
and no longer beat. There are 17,000,000 people 
in this country who do not believe the Republican 
party is in that shape... . 

“President Roosevelt has won a remarkable trib- 
ute and his leadership is to be recognized. 

“But it is still a cardinal principle of free gov- 
ernment that any citizen who does not agree with 
the course pursued by elected officials has the 
right and duty to say so as firmly and decently as 
he knows how.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s tremendous triumph,” in the 
opinion of the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.), “is not 
a party victory. It is purely and simply personal. 
If he chooses to make himself, more than ever be- 
fore, the Government, it will require stark courage 
both legislative and judicial, to resist the effort. 

“And this is something new in this country’s his- 
tory, though in other nations it has become an old 
story. 

“To many, despite the impressive election figures 
—increasingly, indeed, because of them—it is 
something profoundly disturbing. The trend to- 
ward personal government is unmistakable.” 


DANGER OF RADICALISM 

“It marks the beginning,” as interpreted by the 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.), “of a new chapter in 
American history. . . . Vast numbers of men and 
women voted for Mr. Roosevelt because times ars 
better, but Mr. Roosevelt owes nothing to these 
followers which he needs pay. 

“Neither, of course, does he owe anything to 
the old line Democrats who remained faithful to 
their traditional political allegiance. ... 

“There is one group of his supporters to which 
Mr. Roosevelt does feel himself indebted, both for 
ideas furnished him and for votes delivered to him. 
This is the group which calls itself the Popular 
Front here as in Spain, in France and other lands. 

“Its leadership and its objectives are provided 
by the radicals. It is to men of the stripe of Du- 























Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


The Doctor Will See You Shortly 








binsky, Antonini, LaGuardia, Norris and Lundeen, 
if not at once to Browder, that Mr. Roosevelt will 
turn for counsel. 

“The old leaders, particularly the organization 
men in the metropolitan cities do not know it yet, 
but they are already on the way out.” 

“We are all Americans first,” advises the Indian- 
apolis Star (Ind.-Rep.), “and bow to the will of the 
majority. It is sincerely hoped that the President 
will not look on his great victory as a commission 
from his countrymen to go farther in changing 
what has been considered basic principles of gov- 
ernment than he has in his first term. 

“The best interests of this nation require that 
Congress and the courts function as they shall as 
independent branches of government and that 
there will be strict adherence to the letter of the 
Constitution. The people cannot be expected to ac- 
quiesce or remain silent if the Administration does 
not hew to the line of the Constitution.” 


“PERIL TO THE VICTORS” 


“There is a certain peril to the victors,” warns the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.), “in the very 
vastness of victory. That is the temptation to 
overconfidence at the top, and to intolerance of dis- 
sent among the people. In a democracy the will of 
the majority must prevail, but the vigilant dissent 
of the minority must also be presented. Democracy 
ceases to be democratic if either of these is lack- 
ing. There can be no compulsory unanimity by 
law in America. 

“Neither should there be any pressure of intol- 
erance. We are facing a time which may test 
the very survival of democracy. We can preserve 
it only by keeping it democratic in spirit as well 
as in mechanism.” 

“The result is largely attributable,” suggests the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News (Dem.), “to two 
factors. First is the progress made toward recov- 
ery in the past three years and the general im- 
provement in the economic condition of many 
citizens, who are inclined to give credit to the 
Roosevelt Administration for the generally improved 
conditions, despite the fact that approximately 
10,000,000 persons are still without employment 
other than that provided by Federal funds, and 
that the national debt has been increased to ap- 
proximately 34 billion dollars. 

“The second factor in the Roosevelt victory is 
the genial personality of the President himself and 
his rare power of appealing to the masses of the 
people through his ‘fireside chats.’” 
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Why Auto Trade 
Points Upward 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
With the opening of the Automo- 
bile Show this season there is a 
striking contrast between conditions 
in the industry today and that of 
four years ago. Optimism is as 
well founded today as pessimism was 
then current. There is nothing on 
the industrial horizon at this time to 
disturb the prospects for the re- 
mainder of this calendar year, and, 

as far as I can see, for 1937. 
There were produced and satisfac- 
torily sold during the first nine 
months of this year 3,462,034 car 
and truck units. We are justified in 
believing that as many as 1,150,000 
units will be manufactured dur- 
ing the last quarter of this year and, 
if so, the total for the entire cal- 
endar year will amount to 4,612,- 
034 units, or slightly more than the 
production for 1928, which amounted 
to 4,601,041. The production 
year is likely to exceed that of 1935 

by nearly a half million units. 


MORE CARS AND TRUCKS SOLD 

In this country, during the first 
eight months of the year, new pas- 
senger automobiles sold to owners 
were 25 per cent greater than in 
1935, or in numerical terms, 492,516 
units. During the same period of 
this year users purchased 87,738 
more new trucks than in the like 
period of 1935, the percentage in- 
crease being 24.7. Exports sales in 
general are satisfactory, but in- 
creases have been smaller than in 
the domestic market. 

The importance of the automo- 
bile manufacturing in our industrial 
system is shown by the fact that it 
ranks first as a consumer of steel, 
gasoline, lubricating oil, rubber, 


this 


plate glass, nickel, lead, mohair and | 


upholstery leather. From a broad 


| 
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economic viewpoint, therefore, the 
automobile business represents a 
cross-section of American industry. 
Many of our great industries are 
dependent in some degree upon au- 
tomobile manufacturing, thus, when 
the automotive industry prospers, 
the related and dependent indus- 
tries prosper accordingly. 


At the same time, it is a large 


user of the raw materials of other | 


countries, which splendidly illus- 
| trates the benefits which obtain to 
| all countries in the interchange of 
goods and services. The automotive 
| industry depends upon rubber from 


the East Indies, nickel from Can- 
ada, zinc from Mexico, tin from 
| British Malaya, manganese from 


| Russia, copper from Peru, and many 
| other raw materials from widely 
scattered regions. 

In turn, finished cars and trucks 
as well as accessories are sold in 
domestic markets and exported to 
virtually all countries in the world. 
Thus, all countries participating 
benefit from the creation of employ- 

| ment, the utilization of capital in 
the many transactions involved, and 


| the increase in national economy 


American Auto Production 
In its Second Biggest Year 


By FOWARD S. WELCH, 
Chief, Automotive-Aeronautics, Trade 
Division, Department of Commerce 
MYHE year now in its final quarter 

will in all probability exceed the 
second production year in 
history as far as automobile manu- 
thus mak- 


largest 
facturing is concerned, 


record. 

The factories of the United States 
and Canada need only to produce 
1,150,000 cars and trucks during the 
last three months to raise 1936 pro- 


duction to 4,612,000 units, which 
will exceed 1928, second largest 
year, by some eleven thousand ve- 
hicles and 1935, first banner year 
since the depression, by nearly a 


half million. 

But this achievement, while most 
satisfactory to all concerned, is still 
a million cars short of the record of 
1929 when 5,621,715 passenger auto- 


| 
| 
mobiles and trucks were manufac- | | 
| of August there was a gain of 25 | 
| 
| 


tured. 
The half million car excess over 








resulting from the importation of 
goods which can be produced more 
economically in other countries or 
which are not available in suffi- 
cient quantities in this country. 

Average employment in the in- 
dustry for the first half of 1936 was 
465,000 compared with 221,000 in the 
same period of 1933. Average weekly 
pay rolls during the first half of 
the year were $12,600,000 compared 
with $4,200,000 during the same six 
months of 1933. These figures give 
concrete evidence of the widespread 
advance which has been recorded in 
this one great industry. Present 
trends and conditions give every 
evidence that this progress will con- 

| tinue. 









































‘Schick basic patent valid 
and infringed by Packard 


In order that the public may be correctly informed, 
and to set at rest misleading rumors in circulation as 
to the nature and effect of the decision rendered on 
October 31, 1936, by the United States District Court, 
we quote the following from the Court's opinion. 


“The conclusion is inescapable that defendant's device (Packard Lektro 
Shaver) infringes the claims 1 and 13 of patent No. 1721530.” 


“The subject of the plaintiff's patent No. 1721530 is a mechanical dry 
shaver, a device by means of which the hair can be quickly, readily, and 
efficiently removed from the face and other parts of the body without the use 
of soap lathers or creams. The device shown in this patent is an effective 
dry shaver which may be used without an unpleasant or disagreeable 
effect. The Schick device described in this patent is new, novel, and useful, 
and it can be well understood that in all probability this device will revo- 
lutionize the manner and method of shaving.” 


“The plaintiff, Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., has manufactured and sold dry shav- 
ers since 1931. Its gross sales have been approximately $6,000,000. It has had 
a large commercial success. When the plaintiff's razor first appeared on the 
market the public was skeptical of its use. No doubt many still are. The fact 
that 500,000 are in daily use indicates its success. It is not only used by 
the public, but is prescribed by physicians for sufferers from skin diseases." 


“The general idea of manufacturing a dry shaver was in itself not new. 
Prior to the invention of patent No. 1721530 attempts had been made in the 
United States, England and France to manufacture dry shavers. Those 
efforts however were without result. The first attempt to manufacture dry 
shavers was made about 1900 as is shown in the Drosse patent No. 664388 
issued December 25, 1900. Nothing effective was done until the invention 
by Colonel Jacob Schick of the patent No. 1721530." 


“Plaintiff's patent No. 1721530 gave rise to a new art—the art of dry shaving.” 


The foregoing quotations relate to the principal 
patent in suit, which covers the shearing head of 


the shaver—the actual shaving mechanism. The 
Court also held that another and subsidiary pat- 
ent in suit (No. 1757978) had noi been infringed. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco 
In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores 
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| What artificial stimulus to normal 
ing 1936 runner-up for an all time | 


. 


| owners in the United States in 1936 


cent of total. 
| THE TREND IN BUYING 


} at wholesale, represented only 55.4 











their 1937 line, possibly lower than 
this year’s minimum list. 

If sales pressure 
these ‘models it is likely that they 


| will be extensively manufactured | 


next year, with the result that the 
proportion of total sales attributable 
to the lowest wholesale price mar- | 


is exerted on 


| ket will again 
That export sales 
markedly less 


[Continued on Page 21.] 





increase. 

















last year is particularly noteworthy 





in view of two facts: 








First, because 1935 was an ex- | 
ceedingly good year for motor car 


sales, a somewhat starved replace- 

ment market beginning in earnest 

to absorb new automobiles and, 
Second, on acount of the some- 


demand because of the fact that two 
national automobile shows, instead 
of the customary one, were held 
during the calendar year 1935. This 
impetus raised that year’s produc- 
tion figures by X amount. 
ALL PRICE CLASSES BENEFIT 

In accounting for the 500,000 car 
excess in 1936 over last year, it is 
of interest to note that this increase 
is more than equaled by the net 
gain in United States domestic reg- 
istrations of new cars and trucks. 
Total new motor vehicle sales to 








are as yet unknown, but at the end 


per cent for passenger cars and 24.7 
per cent for trucks, and year-end 
figures should not be much less fa- | 
vorable. 
And the buying this year in the 
United States has been more liberal 
as far as price is concerned. Meas- 
uring factory sales by wholesale 
price classes it is observed that all 
groups between $500 and $1,500 
wholesale advanced in terms of per 


Specifically, the group selling at 
wholesale prices between $501 and 
$750 accounted for 40.3 per cent of 
total sales against 35.74 in 1935. 
Also, the groups $751 to $1,000 and 
$1,001 to $1,500 were fractionally 
higher in share of total, but the very 
lowest price class, that is under $500 





per cent of the total this year com- 
pared with 60.5 per cent during 1935. 

Accordingly, it is seen that the 
marked trend toward lower-priced 
cars in the United States was al- 
tered this year, the growing demand 
for better automobiles causing an 
upward movement in the medium- 
priced car sales curve, 

Whether the upswing in this curve 
will be checked in 1937 is uncertain, 
but reasons are not lacking to as- 
sume that it may be. One of these 
reasons is the reported announce- 














Watch PIERCE-ARROW in 1937! 


Four outstanding products for four prolific 


markets!...the greatest of all Pierce-Arrows 


for the field of fine motor cars...a new and 


luxurious passenger bus for inter-city high- 


way transportation ... the first engineered 


home-on-wheels, the 1937 Travelodge, for 


the rapidly expanding tourist-trailer mar- 


ket...a scientifically designed traveling 


sales-display unit for the newly dis- 


covered commerial trailer field. 


PLERGE-ARROW 





ment by at least two major pro- 








ducers of new low priced models in 
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~ MILLIONS WILL WANT TO SMITEH 
TO THIS AMAZING NEW DODGE! 
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Bigger, roomier, quieter...new “‘windstream” styling...many new 
extra-value features...this greatest money-saving Dodge of them 
all costs just a few dollars more than the lowest-priced cars! 


HE car that “millions will want to 

Switch to’?’—the car that thousands 
have already switched to!—the sensa- 
tional new Dodge for 1937 is now on dis- 
play at the Automobile Show! 

With its wealth of new extra-value fea- 
tures, this brilliant new Dodge gives you 
at least $100 more car for the money!... 
new “windstream” styling!... wider seats! 
.».roomier interiors!...sedans that will ac- 
commodate at least six passengers!...new, 
all-weather ventilation!...plus interior lux- 
ury and appointments you wouldn’t believe 
possible in a car priced as low as Dodge! 

To provide a quieter and more restful 
ride than ever before. Dodge gives you im- 
proved weight distribution, allowing you to 
ride between the axles!...improved Chair- 
Height seats!...low, Jevel floor!...new 
airplane-type hydraulic shock absorbers! 
...and, above all, a new cushion of rubber 
between body and frame—new “hush- 











point” mountings that kill road noises! 

And, for even greater security, this new 
Dodge gives you an even stronger safety 
all-steel body with all-steel top!...new 
“high-safety” interiors!...safety glass 
throughout, at noextracost!...and genuine 
hydraulic brakes! 

Powered by the famous Dodge engine 
which owners report gives 18 to 24 miles 
per gallon of gas—now improved and more 








increases are 
than domestic gains 














brilliant than ever—this new Dodge is the 
greatest money-saving Dodge of them all! 

Yet, with all these new features—with 
all this extra value—Dodge costs just a few 
dollars more than the lowest-priced cars! 

This amazing new Dodge is now on dis- 
play at the Automobile Show and at your 
nearest Dodge dealer! Seeit! Drive it! And 
discover for yourself why thousands have 





ROAD NOISES KILLED! New “hush-point” 


method of mounting Dodge safety all-steel body 
to frame kills road noises! In many bodies, road 
noises cause obje ble body “dr ing” and 
“rumble.” In Dodge, these noises are stopped by 
unique “hush-point” frame members, completely 
insulated in rubber! All noisy metal-to-metal 
contact is eliminated! 











already switched to Dodge to save money! 
DODGE 
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Division of Chrysler Corporation 


? 


Dodge dealers invite you to tune in on Majer Bowes Amateur 
Hour, Columbia Network, every Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., 
Chrysler 


Corporation. 





and up. 
list prices at 
factory, Detroit 
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‘THERE are three million 

miles of highways in use in 
the United States today, rang- 
ing from the networks between 
large cities to the rocky gullied 
roads in the back country. This 
estimate does not include the 
city streets. 

But there are enough motor 
cars and trucks and busses to 
carry the total population of 
the United States on these 
roads at the same moment with- 
out overtaxing the roads. For 
there are 25,000,000 of these 
motor vehicles which could be 
distributed on the country’s 
roads with a density of eight to 
the mile. 

Such is the picture of the po- 
tential relation of the highways 
to the total population and the 
motor car census of the coun- 
try. 


The great system of highways of | 


the country has been stimulated by 
Federal aid to the States. The Fed- 
eral aid began in 1916. In the 20 
years since, extending through the 
fiscal year 1936, Congress has pro- 
vided a grand total of $2,790,100,000 
in regular annual Federal aid ap- 
propriations and emergency funds 
administered through the Bureau 
of Public Roads at Washington. 
In addition, there have been emer- 
gency funds, through the PWA, 
which estimates that about 35 or 40 
per cent of the $4,880,000,000 Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1935 had to do 
with the highways in one way or 
another and there are other emer- 
gency funds, also not handled 
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ways of Today—Costs and Advantages—Eliminating Grade Crossings 


| their improvement in large degree 
| to the development of the auto- 


mobile. They have grown up from 
ancient pioneer trails, the toll-gate 
turnpikes, from the horse and buggy 
days. 


HOW THE ROADS GREW 

In the pre-Revolution years, In- 
dian trails were converted into mil- 
itary roads. First movements of 
travel were in eastern Massachu- 
setts and the crude trails and roads 
of those days extended gradually 
into the Connecticut River Valley, 
the Long Island Sound region, along 
the Hudson, the Delaware Bay and 
River, around the Susquehanna and 
Chesapeake Bay sections, with the 


| highways ofttimes impassable in 


rainy seasons with much fording of 
streams down through the South. 

Then came the main roads be- 
tween the colonies. That between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and later into the new Capital at 
Washington is today “U. S. No. 1,” 
on the touring maps, one of the 
most, if not the most, heavily trav- 
eled traffic artery on the American 
continent. 

The network of roads spread over 





| 
| 


the Appalachians and beyond the | 


| Mississippi, more than a century 
| ago. Came the Santa Fe Trail to | 


the Southwest, hundreds of miles | 


down to contact not only New Mex- 


ico but the nation beyond the Rio | 


| Grande. Also, in the early 40’s the 


Oregon Trail over what, in part, ap- 
pears on the maps of today as “U. S. 











| RUBBER USED IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN ONE YEAR 


would make one rubber tire large 
enough to go around the world 14 times 


394,000 TONS 


, 1936, by United States News Publishing Corporation | 








users of the roads are the 40,000,000 | 


people who drive the automobiles 
plus the other millions who ride but 
are not drivers. There are approx- 
imately 21,500,000 passenger cars, 
3,500,000 trucks and trailers, and 


the highways, according to esti- 
mates of the National Highway 
User’s Conference at Washington. 
Some idea of the magnitude of 
the highway extension is given in 


the latest figures of the Bureau of | 


year 1936 the Federal Government, | 


through the Bureau, awarded con- 
tracts for more road improvement 
than at any time in the entire his- 
tory of the country. 

The Bureau awarded, in that pe- 


22,300 miles of highways at a cost | 


of $489,000,000, of which the Federal 
Government furnishes $393,000,000, 


| the States putting up the rest of the 
| mouey. 


Construction began on 21,800 
miles of highways, to cost $454,000,- 
000, the Federal share of the ex- 
pense being $369,000,000. And there 
were 17,300 miles of road completed 
during the year, built at a total 


cost of $280,000,000, of which $241,- | 


000,000 are Federal funds. 
During the ten year period, 1925- 


of roads completed with and with- 


| out Federal aid, a combined total 


of 65,000 miles, ran this way: 
With Without 


Miles Miles 


11,000 12,152 | 


10,722 15,830 
10,220 16,502 
9,756 19,496 
8,618 23,904 
10,433 24,844 
16,000 28,634 


11,038 24,933 | 


18,545 14,926 


25,577 39,645 


The average annual Federal ex- 
penditure during the first five years 
of that period for the Federal aid 


| was $82,000,000; it was an $192,500,- 


000 annual average in the last five 


| years of the period. During the last 


fiscal year, ending June 30, 1936, al- 
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States was available, and one of the 


largest annual construction pro- 
grams on record is now in progress. 
One of the most striking develop- 
ments is the large increase in mile- 
age of surfaced secondary or local 
roads. During the basic period, 
1930-34, there was nearly double the 
increase in this class of highways 
over the preceding basic period. 
That increase is attributed to in- 
creased support for local roads from 


| the gas and motor vehicle taxes, 


work made possible through grants 
and loans from the Public Works 


| Administration, the Federal Emer- 


gency Relief Administration and the 


| Federal agencies established to pro- 


vide employment. 
WPA, in a sponsored statement in 


| October, 1936, says that of approxi- 
| mately 3,040,000 miles of rural roads 
34, inclusive, the record of mileage | 


outside of the municipalities in the 
United .States, 165,000 miles are 
hard-surfaced, while 900,000 miles 


| have received some kind of improve- 
} ment, ranging 
Federal Aid Federal Aid | 


from makeshift 
draining and grading to various 
types of low-cost surfacing. 
“This,” says WPA, “leaves more 
than 2,000,000 miles of roads that 
prior to the beginning of the WPA 
highway program never had received 
any improvement cther than the 
type that dates from Colonial days. 
“More than 130,000 miles of neg- 
lected farm-to-market roads are be- 


| ing improved already. As of last 
21,552 17,000 | 


April 15, “farm to market” road 
projects calling for expenditure of 
$124,000,000 by the WPA, and $43,- 
000,000 by the project sponsors, a 


| total of $167,000,000 had been se- 
| lected for these operations. Many of 


these projects had been completed 
at that time, with others in prog- 
gress.” 

Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of 


[Continued on Page 28.] 


The Mormons blazed a 112,000 passenger buses regularly on | Public Roads. During the fiscal | riod, contracts for improvement of ' most $600,000,000 of Federal aid to the 


through the Bureau of Public Roads, 
that have gone into highway work 


THE SHARE OF THE STATES 

Of the grand total of $2,790,000,- 
000 through the regular BPR chan- 
nels, the first billion was all 
matched, 50-50, by the States which 
received these funds and the great 
bulk of the other billion and more 
also was matched by the States, 
though much of the emergency 
funds was not so matched. 

For the present fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1937, there are avail- 
able the annual $125,000,000 of Fed- 
€ral aid to the highways with other 
millions for park and forestry trails. 
There also are available this year 
large balances from the emergency 
relief act of 1935, including bal- 
ances from the $200,000,000 for 
highways and from the $200,000,000 
for elimination of grade crossings. 

Looking ahead, Congress in the 
Hayden-Cartright Act, has author- 
ized for each of the fiscal years 
1938 to 1939, $125,000,000 for primary 
highways and $25,000,000, for sec- 
ondary or farm-to-market roads, 
each of those items to be matched, 


50-50, by State funds. The usual | 
Smaller items for park and forestry | 


trails also are authorized. The Act 


also authorizes appropriation of | 


$50,000,000 of direct grants for 
grade crossing eliminations. 


Thirty per cent of all the high- | 


ways today are what are called 
Surfaced roads, improved roads of 
varying types of efficiency. 

All these surfaced roads owe 


| No. 30.” 
trail to Salt Lake City and the gold- 


seekers to San Francisco, the latter 
today “U.S. No. 40.” Meantime toll- 


| gate turnpikes, thousands of miles 
| of them, were developing in the East, 
| along with the earlier railroads. 


WHAT THE BICYCLES DID 
The bicycles were responsible for 
establishment of the first State 


| highway departments. The first of 
| these highway departments was es- 


tablished in New Jersey in 1892, 


| National interest in bicycling be- 
| came so great that Congress created 
| the office of Road Inquiry, forerun- 
| ner of the present Bureau of Public 


Roads that now administers annu- 
ally several hundred million dollars 
of Federal aid to the States for high- 
way improvement. 

It was in 1898, the year of the war 


| with Spain, that American-made 


automobiles began appearing on the 
highways of this qquntry. They cost 
more money than now; they had 
less power; they had strange de- 
Signs and buggies and wagons were 


| still standard transportation. 


ADVENT OF THE MOTOR CAR 
With the passing of the years, 
motor cars replaced the buggies, 
trucks dislodged the wagons and 
motor busses replaced the horse- 


| drawn omnibuses on the major 


highways. 

Today the automobile is supreme 
on the highway. The “miles dis- 
tant” of yesterday is mostly the 
“minutes distant” of today. The 
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With a history dating back to 1867, the 


Hanna Furnace Corporation, the Mer- 
chant Pig Iron Division of National 
Steel, enjoys an enviable position as a 
producer of pig iron. The quality of its 
products and the service which the 


company has rendered over this long 


period of time have made Hanna “the 
best known name in iron.” 


BRANDS: 


Buffalo 


Detroit 


Susquehanna 


GRADES : 
Malleable 
Ferro-Silicon 


Foundry 
Silvery 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 

Owning and Operating 
Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va.; Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; Hanna Iron 
Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich.; 
The Producers Steamship Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Greatest Advance Since All-Steel Bodies 


SAFETY INTERIOR 











INSTRUMENT KNOBS AND CONTROLS RECESSED — Nothing Protrudes — A NEW IDEA in 
SAFETY !_ Body Pillowed on Live Rubber— Sound-Proofed like a broadcasting studioA New | 
“Hushed Ride’ New Airplane-type Shock-Absorbers—the Biggest Value in Plymouth History! 




















LEARN Low-Priced car Everybody should see 


T WILL PAY YOU to know about 

Plymouth’s important new devel- 
opments. Because they easily make 
Plymouth the GREATEST VAL- 
UE among low-priced cars today! 

There’s a new idea in safety in 
new interior...with all projections 
curved smoothly inward...recessed 
-..or padded for your protection. 

New, too, is the use of five differ- 
ent kinds of insulating material to 
SHUT OUT NOISE. 

Four new oversize Aero-Hydrau- 
lic Shock-Absorbers...plus new 
body mountings of live rubber...and 
Floating Power engine mountings... 
banish bumps and vibration. 

A new Hypoid Rear Axle —for- 
merly used only on high-priced cars 
—is added to other famed Plymouth 
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WHAT PLYMOUTH HAS DONE! 





strument panel. 


sie hun (a) Ignition key recesses into panel. 

(5) Controls for lights, choke and 
throttle are a new ‘“‘slide’’ type— 
fitted flush with panel. 

(c) Door handles inside and outside 
designed for safety—to prevent 


1 Eliminated all projections on the in- 





NEEDN'T FEAR SUDDEN STOPS 


Upholstery carried in a padded roll over the upper 
edge of the front seat. ..to protect rear seat pas- 
sengers in case of sudden stops. Even the door 
handles are designed for safety. 


features... Double-Action Hydraulic 
Brakes and All-Steel safety body! 
RECORDS SHOW Plymouth 
has always had the lowest upkeep... 
and todayismore money-saving than 
ever. SEE Plymouth—atall Chrysler, 
De Soto and Dodge dealers. PLyM- 
OUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


hooking clothing. 
2 Rear edge of front seat heavily padded 
—a safeguard in case of sudden stops. 
3 Wider body—three extra inches of 
windshield visibility for the driver. 
4 New, built-in windshield defrosting 
system for operation with a heater. 


5 Low floor in rear compartment, with 
no“hump”;seats are“‘chair-height’’! 




















NO KNOBS 


instrument panel hasev- 
ery control recessed out 
of harm’s way. Lower 
edge is rounded. Soft 
rubber windshield wiper 
knobs. Sponge rubber 
arm-rests. More arm- 
clearance at steering- 
wheel. No barked knuck- 
les or bruises here! 


‘210 


And Up, List at Factory, Detroit. 
Special Equipment Extra 


EASY TO BUY 
Plymouth is priced with the low- 
est. Commercial Credit 
offers, through Chrysler, DeSote 
and Dodge dealers, terms as low 
as $25 a month. 


MAJOR BOWES AMATEUR HOUR... 
Columbia network, T 
9 te 10p. m., E.S.T. 
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TOTAL CARS MADE 


5.621.715 








TOTAL CARS MADE 


1,985,909 


TOTAL CARS MADE 


TOTAL CARS MADE 


4,119, 811 
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Automobile Output Again Climbs to Prosperity Levels 
1936 Production Above Average of Best Years of 1920's: New Models Expected to Stimulate 
Sales—Prospects Point to Even Greater Demand Next Year 


UTOMOBILE traffic from factory as- 

A sembly lines this year has reached the 

proportions of the prosperous era of the 

20’s, with a production of 4,575,000 motor vehi- 

cles forecast, or more than the annual average 

from 1923 to 1929, period of record output for 
the industry. 

And the prospect for next year is for even 
greater levels of production with the most reli- 
able indices pointing to an output of more than 
5,000,000 vehicles. 

How the recovery parade of automobiles has 
increased in size is shown by the pictogram 
above. 

In 1929, the lane of traffiic showed a produc- 
tion of 5,621,715 units, an all-time record. 

In 1933, a total of 1,985,909 motor vehicles 
were produced. This was the first year of re- 
covery from the depression low of 1932 when 
only 1,431,467 units were manufactured. 

In 1934 the traffic lane showed a production 
of 2,869,963 vehicles. 

In 1935 the production was 4,119,811 units. 

If production continues to show an increase 
next year the industry will have had five suc- 
cessive years of increasing output. Between 
the end of the World War and the start of the 
depression production never showed an increase 
for more than two years in succession. 


WHY THE RAPID RECOVERY? 

This week, with the opening of the National 
Automobilag how to run from Nov. 11 to 18 in 
New York City’s Grand Central Palace, the 
automobile industry will again present its new 
models. The throngs which crowd the New 
York show and those in other cities throughout 
the country will see a product which admittedly 
is one of the paramount industrial values. 

From 1929 to 1933 motor vehicle sales drop- 
ped off by 70 per cent, or more than most major 
industries. What factors have enabled its com- 
paratively rapid recovery to prosperity levels? 

The answer as given by trade officials and 
Govenment economists: 

In the first place the automobile is a product 
which ranks first in the scale of public desire. 
Surveys of the Commerce Department have 
shown that even families in the $1,500 income 
bracket have come to regard automobiles as 
necessities. 

Secondly, the industry, even during the ebb 
tide of the depression continued research to pro- 
vide a better product. As a consequence it has 
wnstantly offered better values and has been 


in a position to benefit from increased purchas- 
ing power. 

The esteem in which the automobile is held 
by the general public is shown by registration 
figures. From 1930 to 1933 there was a decline 
of only about 10 per cent in the registration of 
passenger cars and trucks. Gasoline consump- 
tion figures showed a decline only in 1932, show- 
ing that travel in automobiles increased despite 
adverse business conditions. 

Registration figures at the end of this year 
are expected to total 26,800,000 vehicles or a 
new high, a quarter of a million units above the 
previous peak reached at the end of 1930. 

Other evidences of the recovery of the indus- 
try shown by official figures include: 

Improvement in the industry has not been at 
the expense of the employes. More persons are 
being given employment in the manufacture of 
automobiles than ever before and stability of 
employment during the past year has been the 
best on record. 


BETTER CARS: LOWER COST 

A greater car value has been offered with the 
result that the total cost of the output to the 
consumer is less than in years of corresponding 
production in the 20’s. But profits have been 
good, ranking with earlier years of comparative 
output despite the lower per unit value. 

Production of commercial vehicles now is at 
a level surpassing that of 1929. This is at- 
tributed in large part to the success of truck 
and other commercial car manufactuers in de- 
veloping special equipment adapted to various 
lines of business. 

Exports this year have shown about a 5 per 
cent increase over 1935. The smaller propor- 
tion of the gain in exports as compared with do- 
mestic sales is attributed to the fact that export 
gains were proportionately larger in 1935 and to 
tardiness in getting new models on display 
abroad. 


PROSPECTS EVER BRIGHTER 
What are the prospects for the future? 
Predictions of a 5,000,000 car year in 1937 
are based on the large replacement demand built 
up during the depression which has not yet been 
satisfied and the increasing general prosperity. 
More old cars are in use today than ever be- 
fore. If American car owners were to adopt 
the standards of modernity they followed in 
1929, 10,000,000 vehicles would be scrapped 
next year and replaced with new cars. 
Registration figures show that at the end of 





1929 the total registration represented the 
domestic output minus the exports of the pre- 
ceding seven years; in 1933 registration repre- 
sented output of eight years; in 1936 registra- 
tion represented nine years’ output. 

Unless the durability of the average car is 
greater than the 814 years credited by the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association the re- 
placement demand will increase during the next 
two years rather than decrease. During those 
years the output of the two banner years for 
the industry—1928 and 1929—will be reaching 
obsolescence. 


“SATURATION” POINT DISTANT 

Alvan Macauley, president of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association, places the 
annual normal replacement demand in this 
country at between 4,000,000 and 4,500,000 
motor vehicles. 

Since the earliest days of the motor industry, 
when automobiles were still known as “horse- 
less carriages” there has been talk of the in- 
dustry reaching a saturation point in sales. 
But in the opinion of the leaders of the industry 
there is no reason to believe that point has been 
reached. 





Some Auto Facts and Figures 


AUTOMOBILES ranked first among 

this country’s exports of manufac- 
tured products in 1935, with motor ve- 
hicle sales going to practically all coun- 
tries, including Tibet. 

Aimost a fourth of the metal working 
equipment in all the factories in the 
United States is used by the automotive 
industry. 

Last year 3,361,600 car loads of auto- 
motive freight paid the railroads $416,- 
234,000. 

Only 591 vehicles were imported into 
this country in 1935. 

Three million auto radios were in use 
Jan. 1. 

Eighty-five per cent of the installed 
horsepower in the United States is in 
automobiles. 

Wholesale value of motor vehicles, 
parts, and tires sold in the United States 
and Canada during 1935 was $3,319,- 
497,973. 

Ninety-five per cent of all cars sell for 
less than $750 wholesale. 











There is a passeny er automobile in the United 
States for about every 5.4 persons or less than 
one car for each family. This distribution, 
however, is far from uniform. New York and 
Chicago have only one car for each 12.1 and 8.7 
persons respectively as compared with one for 
each 4.3 persons in Detroit and 3.2 in Los 
Angeles. 

During the next few years the proportion of 
the population in the younger age group is ex- 
pected to increase, thus making it likely that 
the demand will increase. 

Better roads and increased leisure also tend 
to increase the demand for automobiles. 

To make this potential demand an actuality, 
purchasing power of the population must in- 
crease. Available business indices show that 
the buying power of the public is increasing. 
The farm population is better able to buy and 
widespread improvement of business has in- 
creased the pay rolls of factories. 


RE-EQUIPPING AN ENDLESS TASK 

To achieve its progress the automobile in- 
dustry has spent millions for new equipment 
and research. Even in the bottom year of de- 
pression for the industry, 1982, when manufac- 
turers as a whole showed a net loss of $50,000,- 
000, research and plant improvement continued. 

This year to bring out its new models the 
industry again has spent millions for re-tooling 
its plants. Even slight changes in the designs 
of an automobile necessitate extensive changes 
in manufacturing equipment. 


WHAT LATEST MODELS SHOW 

The cars of the past year have shown few 
radical inovations. Among the improvements 
which became general during the year were 
independent front wheel suspension, better 
braking, improvement in ventilation of the bod- 
ies to control air currents, use of safety glass 
and other safety factors such as flexible steer- 
ing wheels, improvements in bumpers and light- 
ing, more space for luggage and other general 
improvements to increase the comfort of the 
user. 

Practically all producers will have new models 
to introduce at the shows this week. The new 
cars will possess plenty of speed but the em- 
phasis again is on safety. Attention has been 
given to eliminating sharp edges from hard- 
ware and some cars will feature smooth instru- 
ment panels so that in case of accident there 
will be less chance of injury. 

Streamlining, not of radical design but in 








keeping with the styles developed this year, is 
to be style motif of many of the new models. 
Wider seats and more room inside the cars is 
also being stressed so as to increase the com- 
fort of the passengers. 


LOWER AVERAGE PRICES 

A trend toward lower priced models also is 
expected this year. At least three important 
manufacturers are reported to be planning to 
intoduce new low-priced cars selling for less 
than any models of the last few years. 

This is interpreted by Howard S. Welch, chief 
of the Automotive-Aeronautics Division of the 
Department of Commerce, to mean that it is 
probable the trend toward lower average prices 
per unit which had been in effect from 1929 
until this year may be resumed again. 

In 1936 cars priced at $500 and under whole- 
sale got 55.4 per cent of the business while in 
1935 they got 60.5 per cent. Similarly there 
were about 5 per cent fewer cars sold in 1936 
in the $500 to $750 price class. 

The automobile industry affects the economy 
of the whole country. It not only has a tre- 
mendous direct capital investment of about one 
and a quarter billion dollars but with its sub- 
sidiary industries it gives employment to about 
6,000,000 persons or about one out of every 
seven gainfully employed. 


MANY EMPLOYED INDIRECTLY 

Only 442,000 of this total are employed di- 
rectly in manufacture of automobiles. More 
than half a million are employed in production 
of raw materials used in automobile manufac- 
ture. Every State assists in supplying the 
needs of the industry and in addition raw ma- 
terials are obtained from a dozen or more for- 
eign countries. 

Sales and servicing of motor vehicles requires 
the services of 1,457,100 persons and 2,870,809 
are employed as truck drivers and bus drivers. 

Automobile manufacturers consume large 
quantities of copper, aluminum, tin, cloth, lum- 
ber and are indirectly responsible for the huge 
amount of concrete, steel and other materials 
used on highways. 

In 1935 the motor industry consumed 24.8 
per cent of the country’s steel output; 89 per 
cent of the gasoline; 59 per cent of the lubri- 
cating oil; 80 per cent of the rubber; 76 per 

ent of the plate glass; 31 per cent of the 
nickel; and 40 per cent of the mohair. 














WHAT redress do the States 

provide workers who con- 
tract silicosis and other occu- 
pational diseases from air pol- 
lution? 

The answer is found in a survey, 
the most comprehensive of its kind 
ever made, of state laws and court 
decisions bearing on the subject. 
The study was made for the Air 
Hygiene Foundation by Henry A. 
Middleton, of Toledo. 


Only 17 States and the District of | 





THE STATES: SAVING WORKERS IN DANGEROUS TRADES 


+ 


Columbia, the survey shows, grant | 


compensation for occupational dis- 
eases, while silicosis is not included 
in five of these laws. 
hand, Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts have been passed in 46 States, 
Arkansas and Mississippi alone be- 
ing without this type of legislation. 

The survey notes, however, “a 
liberal trend in some States to award 
compensation to sufferers of occu- 
pational diseases.” 


EARLY STATE LAWS 

In the early State acts, the sur- 
vey points out, compensation was 
provided for in case of accidental 
injury. “In these years the impor- 
tance of disability due to occupa- 
tional disease was not greatly rec- 


ognized.” 
Courts frequently were confronted 
with the problem of deciding 


whether “injury” included disease, 
thereby bringing disease within the 
compensation acts. Maryland was a 
case in point. In that State it was 


On the other | 





The United States News 
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Legislation to Safeguard Not Nearly So Widespread as Compen- 


sation Statutes—Deadly Danger of Dust 


decided that a diseased condition 
contracted in employment is com- 
pensable if caused by the negligence 
of the employer. 

In discussing the confusion that 
exists in the courts because of the 
differences in State laws, the report 
holds: 

“Each State is a unit, a sovereign, 
and it handles its problems in its 
own way. Uniformity is lacking, al- 
though, of course, the statutes of 
many States are similar. The courts 
of the various States follow such 
precedents as appeal to them; con- 
sequently, on many important ques- 
tions, there is likely to be a diver- 
gence of opinion among the courts, 
and often the courts fall into two or 
more groups, each group following 
a different theory with respect to 
the same legal problem.” 


OBLIGATION ON EMPLOYER 

There is usually a legal obligation 
on the part of the employer, the 
survey shows, to provide a safe 
place to work. Frequently, venti- 
lating conditions are also covered by 
the law, the mining laws especially 
approaching uniformity as to air 
quantity and mechanical ventilation 
equipment. 

When States began adopting oc- 


|} cupational disease acts, new medi- 





cal problems arose. More adequate 
provision was made for medical 
examination and treatinent. This 
was especially true with regard to 
“dust disease, which calls for diag- 
nosis by skilled specialists experi- 
enced in that field.” 

The New Mexican compensation 
act, therefore, provides that “it shall 
be the duty of the workman” to 
submit to physical examination, 
while in New York, the act of 1936 
covering silicosis and other dust dis- 
eases, states: 

“It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the legislature of this State 
to prohibit, through every lawful 
means available, any requirement as 
a prerequisite to employment which 
compels an applicant for employ- 
ment in any occupation coming 
within the purview of this article to 
undergo a medical examination.” 


PREVENTIVE RULES 

Missouri provides that all em- 
ployees who come into direct con- 
tact with certain poisonous agen- 
cies or injurious processes must be 
examined at least once a month by 
a competent, licensed and reputable 
physician. 

Three States—New Jersey, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania—require that em- 
ployees engaged in any work or 


process exposing them to lead dust, 
lead fumes or lead solutions, must 
be examined at least once a month. | 

North Carolina requires examina- 
tion both prior to employment and 
from time to time during employ- 
ment. 

Five States—Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, New York, North Carolina, 
and West Virginia—definitely recog- 
nize some type of medical board 
composed of speedily qualified phy- 
sicians and surgeons charged with 
the duty of diagonsing occupational 
disease and of advising the admin- 
istration board or commission with 
respect to them. 

The right of a workman who has 
suffered an occupational disease 
through negligence of his employer, 
to recover damages at common law 
is another point on which there are 
contrasting court opinions. In 
other States where the right ex- 
isted, it has been modified by the 
passage of workmen’s compensa- 
tion actS. In four States—Illinois, 
Michigan, North Dakota and Ohio— 
it has been held that such com- 
mon law right to recover damages 
for occupational disease never did 


exist. 
| The survey points out: 
| “In three States, Connecticut, | 
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Georgia, and Texas, we would say 
that recovery is extremely doubtful. 

“The common law right to re- 
cover for occupational disease 
caused by negligence of the em- 
ployer probably exists, although 
there is some doubt, in the following 
12 States: 

“Delaware, Iowa, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton. 

“That such right does exist seems 
well settled with respect to another 
group of 12 States: California, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and West Virginia. 


COMMON LAW AND STATUTE 

“It should be noted, however, 
that occupational disease is com- 
pensable, to some extent, under the 
compensation acts, in all of this 
group except four States: Kansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and New 
Hampshire. Hence the common law 
right to recover in eight of the 12 
States is very much limited.” 

In the remaining 17 States and 
the District of Columbia no court 
decisions deciding the common law 
right could be found. 

H. B. Meller, Managing Director of 
Air Hygiene Foundation, in dis- 
cussing the survey, has pointed out 
that the lack of uniformity in laws 


| sufficient standards on the subject 
in the fields of medicine and engi- 
neering. 


| the resulting confusion, are attribu- 
table to the present lack of sufficient 
definite knowledge and to the in- 

















MR Perfection in every detail of appointments, ser- 
. vice, and cuisine is traditional with this world-famous 
hotel. Facing Central Park, the Plaza is ideally located; a 


social centre convenient to everything in town. 





The DeMarcos dance, and Eddy Duchin plays, in THE PERSIAN ROOM, 
Single rooms from $6... Double rooms from $8 . . . Suites from $12. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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NO PENALTIES FOR 
THROATS! 


—It's a light smoke 


If you're hoarse at the 
game, it won't be from 
smoking...if yours is a light 
smoke=a Lucky. When the 
i man with the basket yells \ 
“cigars, cigarettes,” yell 
: back for a light smoke... 
yell “Luckies!” 
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which the survey reveals, as well as nentenell 
Guard that throat! ) 
Block that cough...that raw irritation... reach for a light 
smoke...a Lucky! Whether you’re shouting, and cheering 
the team, or just talking and singing and laughing at home, f 
there’s a tax on your throat you can hardly ignore. So 
when choosing your smoke, it pays to think twice. Reach 
for a light smoke...a Lucky...and get the welcome throat 
protection that only Luckies offer—the exclusive protec- 
tion of the process, “It’s Toasted.” Next time you go places, 
take plenty of Luckies. They not only taste good, but 
keep tasting good all day long... for Luckies are a light 
smoke—and a light smoke leaves a clear throat—a clean taste! 
NEWS FLASH! ; 
“ . ° ° 
| have only missed sending in my | 
® ai e 
entry 3 times’—Sailor 
UncleSam’s sailors find time to try their F 
skill in Your Lucky Strike “Sweep- 
stakes.” Seaman Spangenberger of the 
U. S. S. Mississippi, an enthusiastic 
“Sweepstakes” fan, writes: “I’ve only 
missed sending in my entry three times 
—I mail them in whenever the ship is ' 
in American waters.” 
Have youentered yet? Have you won 
your delicious Lucky Strikes? Tune in 
“Your Hit Parade” —Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings. Listen, judge, and 
compare the tunes—then try Your 
Lucky Strike “Sweepstakes.” 
And if you’re not already smoking 
Luckies, buy a pack today and try them. 
Maybe you've been missing something. 
: 
: : 
fy, i 
OBACCO — “IT’S TOASTED” 
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+ TRAINING FOR CAREERS IN GOVERNMENT + 


SIGNS are appearing of new 

developments which may 
lead to the improvement of the 
personnel of the country’s 
largest employer—Government, 
both Federal, State and local. 


In Washington the President’s 
committee on administrative man- 
agement, one of the three commit- 
tees studying Federal reorganiza- 
tion, is considering plans for a ca- 
reer service for Federal employes 
and a central administrative bureau 
to be directly responsible to the 
President. 

In the Federal departments in- 
creasing emphasis is being placed 
on training programs for employes. 

In local and State governments 
thousands of employes are taking 
advantage of the short course 
training schools being conducted by 
leagues of municipalities and other 
agencies. 

And many educational institu- 
tions, both in Washington and in 
other parts of the country, are 
offering specialized courses designed 
to meet the needs of Government 
workers. 

Recommendations of the commit- 
tee are to be made directly to the 
President. But it is reported that in 
general they are being developed 
along the lines suggested by a re- 
port on public personnel made last 
year by the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel. 


LINES TO BE FOLLOWED 

The report of the Commission, a 
nonpolitical investigating group ap- 
pointed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council, includes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. Substitution for a career serv- 
ice, in many respects similar to the 
British system, for the present mix- 
ture of civil service, emergency and 
unclassified employes. 

Only the top administrative offi- 
cials would be excluded from the 
provisions of the civil service un- 
der this plan. All postmasterships, 
deputy collectors of internal rev- 
enue and deputy marshals, such pro- 
fessional and skilled services of the 
Tegular departments as are now 
excepted, and the personnel of 
emergency agencies would be sub- 
ject to civil service regulations. 

The career service would be sub- 
divided into five categories—admin- 
istrative, professional and technical, 
clerical, skilled 
and unskilled. These would substi- 
tute a ladder system of appoint- 
ments for the present system ot 
classified appointments of the Civil 
Service. 

2. Provision in each career service 
group for recruitment according to 
the existing educational system, 
competitive entrance examinations, 
adequate provision for transfer both 
within each group and from one 
group to another and other provi- 
sions to insure advancement on the 
basis of merit. 

3. Repeal of the major part of 
general legislation prescribing re- 
quirements which interfere with 
appointments strictly according to 
merit. 

Plans being studied for a central 
administrative agency envisage the 
organization of a bureau which 
might obtain information for the 
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The Utmost 
in 


Convenience 
FOR 

BUSY EXECUTIVES 
@ Combine personal 
comfort with business 
efficiency by making 
your headquarters at 
The Biltmore while in 
New York. 

@ Large, airy rooms, 
splendid meals, thought- 
ful, unobtrusive service 
and an address of 
recognized distinction. 


Single rooms — from $5 
Double rooms—from $7 
Suites from $12 





The 
BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
Madison Ave.and 43rd St. 
New York 


Adjorning Grand Central 
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Progress in Building Skilled Personnel— 
Some "Popular Fallacies” Attacked 





President as to the proper opera- 
tion of Government services and 
formulate standard methods of pro- 
cedure, so far as these are consid- 
ered necessary. 

Such an agency, it ts pointed 
out, might be kept within the ex- 
isting set-up by broadening the 
powers of the Budget Bureau, which 
already has many of the suggested 
functions. 


Increased emphasis on training | 


is an outgrowth of the success of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and other agencies in their 
programs to provide additional 


| schooling for their employes. 


Post-entry training of Federal 
employes is a comparatively new 
development in most agencies, but, 
in the opinion of Lewis Meriam, of 
Brookings Institution, .and other 
students of Government personnel, 
it offers one of the most important 
fields for improving the quality of 
the Federal service. 


TRAINING FEDERAL AGENTS 
The Bureau of Investigation’s 


The graduate school of the De- 
partment of Agriculture illustrates 
another type of training school— 
that which is supported by tuition 
paid by its students and is con- 
cucted after regular office hours. 
It was founded in 1921 and now has 
an enrollment of approximately 
3,000. 

A wide variety of courses are of- 
fered, ranging from purely scien- 
tific subjects, sucn as “enzyme 
Chemistry,” to “elements of eco- 
nomics” and elementary languages. 
The teaching staff is composed of 
men employed by the Department. 


Most of the courses offered by the 


| Department carry graduate credit 


school for training its “G-Men” has | 
| trated by the fact that, after the 
| entire field force had been trained in 
| statistical methods, it was found that 


been operating since 1924. 

Every special agent, appointee or 
“G-Man” has to attend the train- 
ing school for three months of in- 


| tensive study, 10 hours a day for 


labor and trades, | 








six days a week. 

Courses include five main topics: 
Administrative, legal, technical, sci- 
entific, and investigative training. 
In addition to the theoretical in- 
struction, which is given by five 
full-time instructors, supplemented 
by the aid of experts in the various 
investigative fields, there is some 
practical training. 

“Trainees” are sent on investiga- 
tions accompanied by experienced 
men, are taught to use a gun, and 
given opportunity to study finger- 
prints and make an extensive study 
of blood chemistry. 

In addition to his 
three-month training period, each 
agent must return to Washington 
one month out of every 18 for in- 
struction in the latest developments 
of the profession. 


| outsiders who are qualified for the 


| a field consular office are given a 
introductory 


and the Department has allowed 
some of its more promising employes 
to take furloughs in urder that they 
may complete work leading to a uni- 
versity degree. 


TRAINING TECHNICIANS 

One highly technical course is of- 
fered by the Department’s Division 
of Crop Estimates. This course has 
been given intermittently for field 
men since 1927. 

The value of the course is illus- 


the error in crop estimates had fal- 
len from 10 per cent to less than 1 
per cent. 

Another tuition-supported Gov- 
ernment school is that of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. It 
makes three technical courses avail- 
able to members of its staff and 


work. 

Another technical training school 
is that of the Foreign Service Of- 
ficers Training School of the State 
Department. In this school persons 
who’ have successfully passed the 
foreign service examination and 
have served six months, probation in 


three months’ course. 

Training courses are given also 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to new appointees as special agents. 

The Census Bureau, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Soil Erosion 








Public Affairs. 


Service, and the Farm Credit Ad- | 


ministration have special courses for 
their employes. 


Correspondence courses are given 


by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 


the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and the Forest Service. 


TRAINING LOCAL OFFICIALS 

Training of local governmental 
Officials is being given attention 
primarily through the State Leagues 
of Municipalities. Authorities in 
this field estimate that approxi- 
mately 20,000 local officials attend- 
ed short training schools’ courses 
last year. These courses included 
such subjects as budget making, 
public accounting, municipal law, 
public personnel administration, 
public health, philosophy of Amer- 
ican Government, municipal report- 
ing, and taxation. Firemen and po- 
licemen have also been given prac- 
tical instruction in modern meth- 
ods of fire fighting and law enforce- 
ment. 


AID BY COLLEGES 


Work which has been offered by 
universities for State, county and 
city officials is illustrated by the 
growth of the Institute of Govern- 
ment of the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. The In- 
stitute offered its third short course 
to local and State officials in 1928 
with an enrollment of 550; in 1936 
the enrollment had increased to 
1,520. 

In Washington there are a num- 
ber of institutions which have large 
enrollments of Government em- 
ployes. In many cases they offer 
courses especially designed for Fed- 
eral workers. Among the schools 
which have enrollments of Govern- 
ment employes are American Uni- 
versity, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Catholic University, George- 
town University, Ben Franklin 
University (business), National Uni- 
versity (law), Southeastern Univer- 
sity (law) and Washington College 
of Law. 

A tabulation of enrollment of Gov- 
ernment employes in these schools 
in 1935 showed a total of 4,000. 

One of the institutions, American 
University, has a school of Public 
Affairs which offers professional 
courses in Federal administrative 
problems. 

Another new development in the 


field of training for Government | 


service is the system of graduate 
scholarships or “internships” of- 
fered by the National Institute of 


Under this program 30 college | 
graduates have been appointed to a | 
year’s “internship” in the Govern- 
ment. Each “interne” is given a year | 
of experience as an unsalaried full- | 
time assistant to Federal officials, 
has an opportunity for round table | 
discussion with administrators, leg- 
islators, educators, and others in- 
terested in governmental problems, | 
and is supervised in his work by the 
staff of the Institute. 


The Commission of Inquiry on | ure is the cure for spoils; placing 
the rank and file under civil service 


| Public Service Personnel emphasizes 


the value of encouraging training of 
Government employes. It points 
out that fallacies in American 
thinking concerning governmental 
personnel have adversely affected 


| personnel practice. 


The fallacies are pointed out as 
follows: To the victor belongs the 
spoils; government work is so sim- 
ple that anyone can qualify; char- 
ity begins on the public pay roll; 
patronage is the price of democracy; 
the most efficient public servant is 


' the worst one; permanency of ten- 


} 


affects reform; home town jobs 
should go to home town boys; public 


| service is always less efficient than 


private enterprise; and the prohi- 
bition of specific abuses will elim- 


| inate the spoils system. 


“The fact that the American peo- 


| ple are now beginning to recognize 


the falsity of these ideas,” points 
out the Commission, “clears the way 
for a new constructive approach to 
the problem of attracting to the 
public service men and women of 
capacity and character.” 


GLENN NIxoNn 
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Choice of 


AMERICANS 


for 139 years 


In George Washington’s day this American-bred 
straight rye was prized private stock at Mount 


Vernon. 


Nowit is available to every discriminating American. . 


Made in America from American grain, and aged 


in its native American climate. 


Bottling in bond under U.S. Government super- 
vision gives final testimony of its high character. 
For our government’s standards surpass all others 
in the world, calling for four year age and 100 proof. 


As American as Bunker Hill 


Mount Vernon 


Straight Rye Whiskey—Full 100 proof 
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‘Dh! the new 
Cadillac * 


Ah-A! the new 
Lasalle V8" 


and you can buy the 


NEW CADILLACS 


and the 


NEW LASALLE V-8 


on the 


\ GENERAL MOTORS 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


with its low cost 
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V-8, V-12 and V-16! 


The new V-8 La Salle is not only the lowest- 
priced La Salle ever offered by Cadillac—now 
well within reach of the average buyer—but it is 


Here are the cars that will be the price surprise 
of 1937—the new La Salle, now powered with a 
Cadillac V-8 engine; the new Cadillac Series 
“60” and 65”; and the new Cadillac-Fleetwood 


pletely Cadillac-built! 





sponsored by Cadillac. 





Tune in on the “La Salle Fashion Show™ 
Every Thursday 
afternoon at four p.m. (E.S.T.) 








The new Cadillac Series “60”, now increased 
to 135 horsepower, offers Cadillac beauty, Cadil- 
lac comfort, and Cadillac performance at the 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ANNOUNCING THE GREATEST CARS IN CADILLAC HISTORY cnc Zhe Price Suunprise of 1957! 


also the finest, It gives you the smoothness, the 
performance and the dependability that only a 
125-horsepower V-8 engine built by Cadillac can 
provide. In fact, the new V-8 La Salle is com- 


lowest price in twenty-five years. 

These four great lines are cars to see at your 
first opportunity. They show the world how to 
lead in value as well as in quality. Your Cadillac- 
La Salle dealer cordially invites you to call—today! 

. . . 






















“Monthly payments to suit your purse on the G. M. A. C. 
Plan, All prices list at Detroit, subject to change withous 
notice. Special equipment extra. 
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+ THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS + 





Reactions Abroad to the Election—Our, 


Future Foreign Policy 





WHAT can the rest of the 

world expect from Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the next 
four years? The answer, of 
course, is locked up with those 
Washington officials who will 
formulate it, except in so far as 
broad outlines may be plotted 
on the basis of the practice of 
the past four years. But at 
any rate, the rest of the world 
during the week has been busy 
expressing some of its hopes 
on the subject. 


Here is a summary of reactions 
abroad that were scanned at the 
State Department during the week’ 

GREAT BRITAIN: The liberal Man- 
chester Guardian expressed the hope 
that “the President will agree to par- 
ticipate in a new world economic 
conference as a tardy recompense 
of his lack of helpfulness at the 
1933 conference.” 

The independent, moderately con- 
servative London Times observed: 

“That Roosevelt appreciates his 


new strength and that he means to | 


use it for good not merely of his 
own country but of the world is the 
conviction of everyone who has fol- 
lowed his previous performance. It 
is a matter of supreme importance 
at the moment, when English-speak- 
ing nations are becoming more iso- 
lated as the champions of democ- 


racy in a world ‘blown about by all 
were received with special gratifica- 


the winds of doctrine.’” 

In the main, the British press 
, hoped for a continuation of the Ad- 
ministration’s policies with regard 
to reciprocal trade agreements, neu- 
trality, and the “good neighbor.” 

FRANCE: Socialist Premier Blum 
declared: 

“It (re-election) will bring hope 
and encouragement to international 
democracy because to the entire 
world President Roosevelt personi- 
fies with particular strength that 
ideal of justice toward which all free 
people and democratic government 
itself aim.” 

Foreign Minister Delbos said: 

“On the international plane, I am 
profoundly happy at the resounding 
consecration given by the people of 
the United States to the policy of 
peace and concord... .” 

The independent Petit Parisien 
observed: 

“The triumphal re-election cf 
President Roosevelt causes all the 
more satisfaction in France since 
the President has constantly shown 
himself an open friend of our na- 
tion, and he has always given evi- 
dence of a profound sense of inter- 
national realities.” 

Jules Sauerwein, Foreign Editor of 
the independent Paris-Soir, ex- 
pressed a feeling that “liberty and 
the peace of the world are now to 
be defended by a voice powerful 
above all others.” 

He wrote: 

“His (President Roosevelt’s) moral 
prestige, enormously magnified, will 


permit him to aid the world without | 
involving his country materially. It | 
is sufficient that he should be there | 


with the American people behind 
him for the chances of a world 
catastrophe to become much dimin- 
ished and for the friends of peace in 
Europe to breathe more freely.” 

The rightist Le Journal expressed 
hope for the continuation of the 
reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, while other French papers 
called for confirmation that the cur- 
rency stabilization agreement would 
be continued. 

GERMANY: The _ semi- official 
Diplomatische Korrespondez ob- 
served that Germany has followed 
President Roosevelt’s peace policies 
with “the interest due a friendly 
and eminent nation.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt did 
not foresee active American political 
and economic intervention abroad 
as a result of the election, warning 
Europe not to anticipate altruistic 
demonstrations from Washington. 


The Berliner Tageblatt observed | 


that the results of the election show 
signs of the incursion of the “leader” 
principle” within democracies. 
ITALY: Virginio Gayda, Il Duce’s 
Spokesman, in Giornala d’Italia, 
praised the President for insisting 
on absolute neutrality of the United 
States in the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
flict. He also commented favor- 
ably on America’s “detachment 
from Europe and the League of 
Nations.’ 
2 added th the United States 
‘ ed their excellent rela- 
s il and denied the uni- 
versal the 
League.’ 
SOVIET RUSSIA: One official, who 
refused to be named, observed: 
“We are extremely gratified be- 
cause we consider it a step toward 
united cooperation for peace and in 
international affairs. . . . Roosevelt 
is a liberal and his re-election in- 
sures that there will be no change 
in present Soviet-American rela- 
tions.” 














| cordingly. 


GENEVA: The independent 
Tribune de Geneve pointed out that 
the United States could not be ex- 
pected to mingle in Europe’s qpar- 
rels, but stressed the recent mone- 
tary accord as “an unequivocal dem- 
onstration of sympathy toward 
two great European democracies” 
and as “particularly significant” of a 
more benevolent attitude toward 
European nations. 

The liberal Journal de Geneve em- 
phasized that Switzerland adhered 
to the recent monetary agreement 
because of the United States and not 
because of Great Britain or France. 

CANADA: There were expressions 


| of gratification over the election be- 
| cause of hope that it will keep the 


reciprocal trade agreement in effect 


| and possibly open up again the old 


question of the St. Lawrence water- 
way. 

CUBA: There were expressions of 
hope for the continuance of the 
trade agreements program and the 
“good neighbor” policy. 

ARGENTINA: The press especially 


| welcomed the chances for continu- 


ance of the “good neighbor” policy. 
BRAZIL: 
comment on the chances for ex- 


tending Pan Americanism as a re- | 


sult of the election. 

JAPAN: There were expressions of 
hope for better understanding be- 
tween the United States and Japan 
on naval and Far Eastern questions. 

* &. & 
GECRETARY HULL’S COMMENT. 
—The results of the election 


tion by the Secretary of State, whose 
trade agreements program had come 


| under political fire during the cam- 


paign. 
In commenting on the outcome, 


| Mr. Hull, on November 4, observed 


that “not the least of our record 


| upon which favorable judgment was 


pronounced were our foreign pol- 
icies and foreign relations during 
the past four years.” 

He declared that the central pol- 


| icy has been that of the good neigh- 
| bor, with the most outstanding ob- 
| jective the promotion of conditions 


of peace. He added: 

“We have consistently acted in 
deep conviction that economic pros- 
perity and world peace are closely 
interrelated. ... The trade agree- 
ments program pursued by this Ad- 
ministration has proved to be the 
most effective instrument for bring- 
ing about a revival of international 
trade, thereby stimulating general 
economic prosperity and affording 
an increasingly secure foundation 
for world peace.” 

In view of the voters’ endorsement 
of the Administration’s policies, the 
Secretary promised to “go forward 
with this program in the same ear- 
nest, persistent, careful and cautious 
manner in which we have heretofore 


| sought to advance this great under- 


taking.” 
x*rk 
PRESIDENT MAY ATTEND CON- 
FERENCE.—No sooner were the 
results of the election in than the 
President revealed again, as he has 
in the past four years, the impor- 
tance which he attaches to Amer- 
ica’s foreign relations. 

The Chief Executive revealed that 
he was thinking seriously of being 
present at the opening of the Pan- 
American peace conferenee at 
Buenos Aires on Dec. 1. Fast cruis- 
ing of the “Indianapolis” could 
carry him to the Argentine capital 
in time to appear before the gath- 
ering which he suggested last win- 
ter should convene in order to 
strengthen the ties of peace and 
cooperation which already bind the 
American nations with one another. 

Meantime the American delega- 
tion, headed by Secretary of State 
Hull, planned to embark from New 
York on Nov. 7 for the South Amer- 
ican city. 

x*e 
ANGLO -ITALIAN PROBLEMS. — 
While in many parts of the 


| world words of praise were being 


heaped on the Roosevelt foreign 
policy, that of another American 
President was coming in for bitter 
attack. 

Benito Mussolini, outlining a pro- 
gram at Milan, declared that “if one 
wishes to clarify the European at- 
mosphere it is first necessary to 
clear the table of all illusions, of 
all conventional falsehoods and the 
lies that still constitute relics of the 


| great shipwreck of Wilson ideology.” 


He cynically rejected the League 
of Nations, called for an armed 
peace, and held out an olive branch 
to the countries of Central Europe. 

Then he turned to Great Britain 
and the Mediterranean He de- 


| clared that for the British Empire, 


this sea is only a “short-cut” to its 


| outlying possessions, whereas to Italy 


it is very life itself. He declared, 
therefore, that Britain must recog- 
nize Italy’s interest there, and the 
two adjust their relationships ac- 
Otherwise, he warned, 
Italy was ready to fight for what he 
considered its rights. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 





REBELS NEAR MADRID.—While 


There was favorable | 
| capital have begun in preparation 


| take steps to minimize the human 


outlined British foreign policy to 
the Commons on Nov. 5. He de- 
scribed the three primary objects 
of this program as being: First, to 
strengthen the League of Nations’ 
authority; second, negotiation of a 
European settlement; and _ third, 
the re-equipment of Great Britain. 

Captain Eden deplored the tend- 
ency in Germany to blame the 
Reich’s economic ills on Great 
Britain and urged cooperation be- 
tween the two. 

As far as Italy was concerned, he 
observed that the Mediterranean is 
vastly more than a “short-cut” for 
the Empire, rather it is “a main 
arterial road.” He held that in the 
past the relations between the two 
countries in this area had not been 
divergent. He concluded, therefore, 
that “it should be possible for each 
country to maintain its vital inter- 
est in the Mediterranean without a 
conflict with each other, afid even 
with mutual advantages.” 

x*** 


the United States was resorting 
to ballots to select governmental 
leaders, Spain still employed bullets 
tg achieve the same end. 

The insurgent forces of General 
Franco have actually smashed 
through to the gates of Madrid, 
after capturing the important air- 
port of Getafe. Air raids on the 


for the final drive. 


Great Britain and France are ap- 
pealing to the warring factors to 


Slaughter which they fear will be 
attendant on the taking of Madrid. 

Meantime, the 27 power non-in- 
tervention committee stood fear- 
fully by in London, not daring to 
take any action except to quash 
German charges against Russia that 
the latter were aiding the Spanish 
loyalists in violation of the embargo 
pact. 

x*e 


NOTES.—The United States dis- 
patched a note to Australia on 
Nov. 3 suggesting that inasmuch as 
economic conditions were improv- 
ing that nation should find it pos- 
Sible to cease discriminations 
against American products. 

The British municipal elections 
during the week showed marked 
losses for the laborites, while the 
conservatives gained. 

King Edward VIII, in his first ap- 
pearance as monarch before Parlia- 
ment on Nov. 3, outlined certain 
foreign and domestic policies and 
revealed his intentions ‘to go to 
India after his coronation next May 
to be crowned Emperor of India. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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FROM 4192 CARS A 


As the curtain rises on the 1937 models, miracle cars 
are presented at new low prices, on terms to meet 


your convenience. 
a superb 1937 model for a fraction of 
How different from the show of 1900, with its crude, 


high-priced ‘‘Horseless Carriages’”’ that could be 
bought only for cash! 


Plan. 


For more than 20 years C. I. T. has aided in the re- 
markable development of the automobile industry, 
which now employs, directly and indirectly, one out 
of every seven of the nation’s workers. 


When the privileges of instalment buying were 
offered to men of average income, sales began to 
soar — prices to drop. Cars were no longer the ex- 
clusive property of the rich. Any responsible person 
could enjoy one, paying part cash and the balance 
monthly. 


As sales increased new and better models appeared. 
Yet prices continued to drop so that still more people 
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COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED © C.1.T. CORPORATION, NEW YORK, 


whether you buy for cash or on the C. I. T. Budget 


Through a nationwide network of Local Offices the 
C.1.T. Budget Plan is helping responsible families 
everywhere to enjoy finer cars and such other modern 
conveniences as refrigerators, radios, washing 
machines and automatic heating plants. 


TO OVER 4000000 
- with the aid of Instalment Laying 


could afford the convenience and comfort of inde- 
pendent transportation. Today, there are two cars 
to every three American families. And you can get 





$10,000 
IN 


SAFETY 
AWARDS 


If you ore... 
—a School Teacher 
—a College Student 
—a High School Student 
—aNewspaper Reporter 
—an Editoriol Writer 
—a Cartoonist 
—a News Photographer 
you may win one of the 
C..L.T. Safety Foundation 
Awards to help reduce 
traffic accidents. Write, 
stating occupation, to 
. LT. Safety Fou: o 
One Park Avenue, New 
York, for full details. 


former prices, 











CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


LIMITED © COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION © WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., INC, © MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., INC. 


UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY + EQUIPMENT ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION * CANADIAN 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF 
ee Be COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 








AN INTERESTING BOOKLET, “BUYING OUT OF INCOME,” WILL BE SENT TO YOU FREE ON REQ ————— 











“YOU KNOW HOW one ride feels,” 
says Al McKee, scenic railway op- 
erator. “I do it all day long and 
digestion is no problem with me. I 
smoke Camels during meals and 
after. They promote good digestion. 
I get a ‘lift’ with a Camel. And they 
don’t bother my nerves.” 








Copyright, 1986, BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem. North Carolina 





Sir Hubert Wilkins, the Famous Polar 
Explorer, After Rugged Arctic Fare— 
Seeks the Comfort and Cheer of Camels! 


He is one of the world’s most famous explor- 
ers. He knows the Arctic and the Antarctic. 
He has crawled over treacherous ice, fought 
his way through howling blizzards. He has 
lived on pemmican and biscuit. “Where I’ve 
gone, Camels have gone,” says Sit Hubert. “An 
explorer needs good digestion. I take what I 
can get to eat and like it. Smoking Camels 
adds gusto to my meals and brings me a great 
feeling of well-being. Camels set me right!” 


ENJOY CAMELS OFTEN...FOR A CHEERY “LIFT”... 


FOR A SENSE OF aye stata 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS...Turkish 
and Domesiic...than any 
other popular brand. 


m2: 


ea? 


| lose NOT alone what you eat that’s impor- 
tant. How you digest it counts for a lot too. 
Camels at mealtime help in two special ways. 
They ease tension and stimulate the flow of 
digestive fluids—alkaline digestive fluids — 
sO necessary to normal, healthy digestion. 

Join the Camel smokers! Camel’s mildness 
and finer flavor —Camel’s energizing “lift” 








“MENTAL WORK often affects 
digestion,” says Miss J. O'Neill. 
“Smoking Camels helps my diges- 
tion and makes food taste better.” 


C. V. DAVIS’ JOB is plenty tough 
on digestion. He says: “Camels 
seem to be just what I need to keep 
my digestion in working order.” 


i / 


and aid to digestion—add pleasure the whole 
day through. Camels set you right! 


NEW HOLLYWOOD RADIO ATTRACTION! Camel Cigs- 

rettes bring youa FULL HOUR’S ENTERTAINMENT! Benny 

Goodman's “Swing” Band... George Stoll’s Concert Orches- 

tra... Hollywood Guest Stars... Rupert Hughes presides! 

Tuesday—9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T. 
6:30 pm P.S.T. ¢ WABC-Columbia Netwerk 
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rull text of President Roose- 
velt’s address Saturday night, 
Oct. 31, at Madison Square 
Garden in New York. 


( N THE eve of a national election 
it is well for us to stop for a mo- 
ment and analyze calmly and with- 
out prejudice the effect on our na- 
tion of a victory by either of the 
major political parties 
The problem of the electorate is 
far deeper, far more vital than 


the continuance in the Presidency | 


of any individual. For the greater 
issue goes beyond units of human- 
ity—it goes to humanity itself. 

In 1932 the issue was the restora- 


tion of American democracy, and 
the American people were in a 
mood to win. They did win. In 


1936 the issue is the preservation 
of their victory. Again they are 
in a mood to win. Again they will 
win. 

More than four years ago in ac- 
cepting the Democratic nomination 
in Chicago I said: “Give me your 
help not to win votes alone, but 
to win in this crusade to restore 
America to its own people.” 

The banners of that crusade still 
fly in the van of a nation that is 
on the march. 

It is needless to repeat the de- 
tails of the program which this 
Administration has been hammer- 
ing out on the anvils of experience. 
No amount of misrepresentation or 
statistical contortion can conceal 
or blur or smear that record. Nei- 
their the attacks of unscrupulous 
enemies nor the exaggerations of 


over-zealous friends will serve to 
mislead the American people. 
LONGING FOR PEACE 

What was our hope in 1932? 


‘nove all other things the Ameri- 
can people wanted peace. Ther 
wanted peace of mind instead of 
gnawing fear. 

First, they sought escape ftom 
the personal terror that had stalked 
them for three years. They wanted 
the peace that comes from secur- 
ity in their homes—safety for their 
savings—permanence in their jobs 
—a fair profit from their enterprise. 

Next, they wanted peace in the 
community—the peace that springs 
from the ability to meet the needs 
of community life—schools, play- 
grounds, parks, sanitation, high- 
ways—those things which are ex- 
pected of solvent local government. 
They sought escape from disinte- 
gration and bankruptcy in local and 
State affairs. 

They also sought peace within 
the nation—protection of their cur- 
rency, fairer wages, the ending of 
long hours of toil, the abolition of 
child labor, the elimination of wild- 
cas speculation, the safety of their 
children from kidnapers. 

And, finally, they sought peace 
with other nations—peace in a 
world of unrest. The nation knows 
that I hate war, and I know that 
the nation hates war. 

I submit to you a record of peace; 
and on that record a well-founded 
expectation for future peace—peace 
for the individual, peace for the 
community, peace for the nation, 
and peace with the world. 


CALLS “ROLL OF HONOR” 
Tonight I call the roll—the roll of 
honor of those who stood with us 
in 1932 and still stand with us to- 
day. 
Written on it are the names of 
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Defines His Chief Purposes to be Peace for America, Both at Home and 











THE PRESIDENT OUTLINES OBJECTIVES HE PLANS TO ACHIEVE 
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Abroad—Hopes to ‘Master Forces of Selfishness” 


millions who never had a chance— 
men at starvation wages, women in 
sweatshops, children at looms. 

Written on it are the names of 
those who despaired, young men 
and young women for whom op- 
portunity had become a_ will-o’- 
the-wisp. 


“STILL LEAD THAT ARMY” 
Written on it are the names of 
| farmers whose acres yielded only 


bitterness, business men whose 
| books were portents of disaster; 
home owners who were faced 


with eviction; frugal citizens whose 
savings were insecure. 

Written there in large letters are 
the names of countless other Amer- 
icans of all parties and all faiths 
Americans who had eyes to see and 
hearts to understand, whose con- 
sciences were burdened because too 
many of their fellows were bur- 
dened; who looked on these things 
four years ago-and said. “This can 
be changed. We will change it.” 

We still lead that army in 1936. 
They stood with us then because 
they believed. They stand with us 
today because they know. And 
with them stand millions of new 
recruits who have come to know. 

Their hopes have become our rec- 
ord. 


“NINE YEARS OF MIRAGE” 

We have not come this far with- 
out a struggle and I assure you we 
cannot go further without a strug- 
gle. 

For twelve years this nation was 
afflicted with hear-nothing, see- 
nothing, do-nothing government. 

The nation looked to government 
but the government looked away. 

Nine mocking years with the 
golden calf and three long years of 
the scourge! 

Nine crazy years at the ticker and 
three long years in the breadlines! 

Nine mad years of mirage and 
three long years of despair! 

Powerful influences strive today 
to restore that kind of government, 


| with its doctrine that that govern- 


ment is best which is most indiffer- 
ent. 

For nearly four years you have 
had an Administration which in- 
stead of twirling its thumbs has 
rolled up its sleeves. We will keep 
our sleeves rolled up. 

We had to struggle with the old 
enemies of peace—business and fi- 
nancial monopoly, speculation, reck- 
less banking, class antagonism, sec- 
tionalism, war profiteering. 

They had begun to consider the 
government of the United States as 
a mere appendage to their own af- 
fairs. We know now that govern- 
ment by organized money is just as 
dangerous as government by organ- 
ized mob. 


DEFIES OPPONENTS 

Never before in all our history 
have these forces been so united 
against one candidate as they stand 
today. They are unanimous in their 
hate for me—and I welcome their 
hatred. 

I should like to have it said of my 
first Administration that in it the 
forces of selfishness and of lust of 
power met their match. I should like 








American Auto Production 


In Its Second Biggest Year 


[Continued From Page 13.] 


does not mean that no progress has 
been made in our overseas sales of 
American motor vehicles. Some ob- 
servers have expressed concern over 
the fact that foreign sales of Euro- 
pean car manufacturers have shown 
relatively greater gains since 1929 
than those of American producers. 

In both cases, foreign sales began 
to increase in 1932 and have in- 
creased steadily since, but whereas 
European automobile exports have 
exceeded their peak of 1929, foreign 
sales of American cars have come 
nowhere near equaling shipments 
of 1929. 


COUNTRIES RESTRICT IMPORTS 

In considering these facts, it 
should be borne in mind that a very 
considerable portion of these Eu- 
ropean car exports are motor vehi- 
cles that are the product of Amer- 
ican subsidiaries in England, France, 
Germany, Denmark, etc. Some of 
these plants produce foreign-name 
cars and trucks and others build 
American-name units, manufac- 
tured in part, at least, from Amer- 
ican source materials. Consequently, 
a certain percentage of these Eu- 
ropean car exports may properly 
represent a debit to American for- 
eign sales in general. 

Final figures of American auto- 
mobile exports in 1936 will not be 
available until the end of January, 
but it appears unlikely that any ap- 


preciable gain aver 1935 will be real- 
ized. This chiefly because of the 
growing number of countries in the 
World which for one reason or an- 
other, have placed restrictions on 
the importation of motor vehicles. 

Quotas, exchange restrictions, im- 
port licenses, automobile monop- 
olies, increased duties and compen- 
satory export requirements in a 
number of countries, prohibit or 
exclude passenger cars and some- 
times trucks as well, from being 
brought in. As these restrictions 
multiply in some markets, an offset 
is established to nullify partially 
the gains made in other countries. 

But in spite of such obstacles to 
normal trade, 1936 export sales are 
fairly satisfactory and it is not con- 
sidered as unfavorable that foreign 
sales did not increase this year to 
the same extent as domestic. 


‘ 

A GOOD YEAR AHEAD 
It is too early to form a justifiable 
estimate of 1937 car production, but 
it is possible to say with reasonable 


certainty that it should be another | 


big year for the automobile indus- 
try. A 10 per cent increase over 
1936 would send the year’s total 
soaring to above the 5 million mark, 
still some 600,000 cars short of 1929 
figures. As far as can be seen such 
an achievement is a possibility, but 
it seems unlikely that an all time 
record will be established next year. 
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to have it said of my second Admin- 
istration that in it these forces met 
their master. 

The American people know from 
a four-year record that today there 
is only one entrance to the White 
House—by the front door. 

Since March 4, 1933, there has 
been only one passkey to the White 
House. I have carried that key in 
my pocket. It is there tonight. So 
long as I am President it will remain 
in my pocket. 

Those who used to have passkeys 
are not happy. Some of them are 


desperate. 
CHARGES UNFAIR TACTICS 
Only desperate men with their 


backs to the wall would descend so 
far below the level of decent citi- 
zenship as to foster the current 
pay-envelope campaign against 
American working people. 

Only reckless men, heedless of 
consequences, would risk the disrup- 
tion of the hope for a new peace be- 
tween worker and employer by re- 
turning to the tactics of the labor 
spy. 

Here is an amazing paradox! The 
very employers and politicians who 
talk most loudly of class antagon- 
ism and the destruction of the 
American system now undermine 
that system by this attempt to co- 
erce the votes of the wage earners. 

It is the 1936 version of the old 
threat to close down the factory or 
the office if a particular candidate 
does not win. It is an old strategy 
of tyrants to delude their victims 
into fighting their battles for them. 


ACCUSES EMPLOYERS 

Every message in a pay envelope, 
even if it is the truth, is a command 
to vote according to the will of the 
employer. But this propaganda is 
worse— it is deceit. 

They tell the worker his wage will 
be reduced by a contribution to 
some vague form of old-age insur- 
ance. They carefully conceal from 
him the fact that for every dollar of 
premium he pays for that insurance 
the employer pays another dollar. 
That omission is deceit. 

They carefully conceal from him 
the fact that under the Federal law 
he receives another insurance pol- 
icy to help him if he loses his job 
and that the premium of that pol- 
icy is paid 100 per cent by the em- 
ployers and not one cent by the 
worker. They do not tell him that 
the insurance policy that is bought 
for him is far more favorable to 
him than any policy that any private 
insurance company could afford to 
issue. That omission is deceit. 

They imply to him that he pays 
all the cost of both forms of insur- 
ance. They carefully conceal from 
him the fact that for every dollar 
put up by him his employer puts up 
three dollars—three for one. And 
that omission is deceit. 


“LET THEM EMIGRATE!”’ 

But they are guilty of more than 
deceit. When they imply that the 
reserves thus created against both 
these policies will be stolen by some 
future Congress—diverted to some 
wholly foreign purpose, they attack 
the integrity and honor of American 
government itself. 

Those who suggest that are al- 
ready aliens to the spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy. Let them emigrate 
and try their lot under some for- 
eign government in which they 
have more confidence. 

The fraudulent nature of this at- 
tempt is well shown by the record 
of votes on the passage of the So- 
cial Security Act. In addition to an 
overwhelming majority of Demo- 
crats in both houses, seventy-seven 
Republican Representatives voted 
for it and only eighteen against it 
and fifteen Republican Senators 
voted for it and only five against 
it. Where does this last-minute 
drive of the Republican leadership 
leave these Republican Representa- 
tives and Senators who helped en- 
act this law? 

I am sure the vast majority of 

law-abiding business men who are 
not parties to this propaganda 
fully appreciate the extent of the 
threat to honest business contained 
in this coercion. 
I have expressed indignation at 
form of campaigning and 
I am confident that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of employers, workers 
and the general public share that 
indignation and will show it at the 
polls. 


DECRIES BITTERNESS 

Aside from this phase of it, I 
prefer to remember this campaign 
not as bitter but only as_ hard- 
fought. There should be no bit- 
terness or hate where the sole 
thought is the welfare of the United 
States of America. No man can oc- 
cupy the office of President without 
realizing that he is President of all 
the people. 

It is because I have sought to 
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think in terms of the whole nation 
that I am confident that today, just 
as four years ago, the people want 
more than promises. 
Our vision for the future 
tains more than promises. 
This is our answer to those who, 


con- 


Silent about their own plans, ask 
us to state our objectives. 
Of course we will continue to 


seek to improve working conditions 
for the workers of America—to re- 
duce hours over-long, to increase 
wages that spell starvation, to end 
the labor of children, to wipe out 
sweatshops. Of course we will con- 
tinue every effort to end monopoly 
in business, to support collective 
bargaining, to stop unfair competi- 
tion, to abolish dishonorable trade 
practices. For all these we have only 
just begun to fight. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

Of course we will continue 
work for cheaper electricity in the 
homes and on the farms of Amer- 
ica, for better. and cheaper trans- 
portation, for low interest rates, for 
sounder home financing, for better 
banking, for the regulation of se- 
curity issues, for reciprocal] trade 
among nations, for the wiping out of 
slums. For all these we have only 
just begun to fight 

Of course we will continue our 
efforts in behalf of the farmers of 
America. With their continued co- 
operation we will do all in our power 
to end the piling up of huge sur- 
pluses which spelled ruinous prices 
for their crops. 

We will persist in sucessful action 


to 


for better land use, for reforesta- 
tion, for the conservation of water 
all the way from its source to the 
sea, for drought and flood con- 
trol, for better marketing facilities, 
for farm commodities, for a definite 
reduction of farm tenancy, for en- 
couragement of farmer cooperatives, 
for crop insurance and a stable food 
supply. For all these we have only 
just begun to fight 
A WORD FOR THE JOBLESS 

Of course we will provide’ useful 
the needy 
we prefer useful work to the pau- 


work for unemployed; 
perism of a dole. 

Here and 
myself clear about 


to make 


those who dis- 


now I want 


parage their fellow-citizens on the 
They say that those on 
relief are not merely jobless—that 
they are worthless. Their solution 
for the relief problem is to end relief 

to purge the rolls by starvation. To 
use the language of the stock broker, 
our needy unemployed would be 
cared for when, as, and if some 
fairy godmother should happen on 
the scene. 

You and I will continue to refuse 
to accept that estimate of our un- 
employed fellow-Americans. Your 
government is still on the same side 
of the street with the Good Samari- 
tan and not with those who pass by 
on the other side. 

Again—what of our objectives? 
PURPOSES IN VIEW 

Of course we will continue our 


efforts for young men and women 
so that they may obtain an educa- 


relief rolls. 


tion and an opportunity to put it 
to use. Of course we will continue 
our help for the crippled, for the 
blind, for the mothers—our insur- 
ance for the unemployed—our se- 
curity for the aged. Of course we 
will continue to protect the con- 
sumer against unnecessary price 
spreads, against the costs that are 
added by monopoly and speculation. 
We will continue our successful ef- 


forts to increase his purchasing 
power and to keep it constant. 
For these things. too, and for 


others like them we have only just 
begun to fight. 

All this—all these objectives— 
spell peace at home. All our ac- 
tions, all our ideals, spell also peace 
with other nations. 

“PEACE” AND “GOOD WILL” 

Today there war and rumor 
of war. We want none of it. But 
while we guard our shores against 
threats of war, we will continue to 
unrest and 


1S 


remove the causes of 
antagonism at home which might 
make our people easier victims to 
those for whom foreign war is 
profitable. Those who stand to 
profit by war are not on our side 
in this campaign. 

“Peace on earth, good will toward 
men”—democracy must cling to that 
message. 

For it is my deep conviction that 
democracy cannot live without that 
true religion which gives a nation a 
sense of justice and of moral pur- 
pose. 

Above our political forms, above 
our market places, stand the altars 
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of our faith—altars on which burn 
the fires of devotion that maintain 
all that is best in us and in our 
nation. 

We have need of that devotion 
today. It is that which makes it 
possible for government to persuade 
those who are mentally prepared to 
fight each other to go on instead, 
to work for and to sacrifice for each 
other 

That is why we need to say with 
the Prophet, “What doth the Lord 
require of thee—but to do justly, to 
love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” 

That is why the recovery we seek, 
the recovery we are winning, is more 
than economic. In it are included 
justice and love and humility—not 
for ourselves as individuals alone 
but for our nation. That is the road 
to peace. 
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GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 
and APACHE 


No Extra Fare 
Quickest daily service Chicago to Phoenix. 
Only through service route to El Paso 
(Carisbad Caverns), Tucson, Chandler, 
Indio and Paim Springs. Direct low- 
altitude route to Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara. 


Through Service Daily from St. Louis 


For further information apply te 
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Chicago, Il. 
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Car illustrated is Nash Ambassador Eight 








NASH LAFAYETTE-“400” . .. 117-inch Wheelbase 


... 90 Horsepower Motor! 


Today, Nash is showing America how big 
a low-priced car can be. It’s the Nash 
LaFayette-400”. 117 inches of wheel- 
base! More than sixteen feet long! It gives 
you the 90 horsepower gas-saving “400” 
motor; wider seats, more headroom than 
in high-priced cars; big over-sized hy- 
draulic brakes! And all of the vital engi- 
neering features of the highest priced cars. 
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NASH Motors COMPANY 
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AND UP* 


*All prices f.0.b. fac- 
tory. Special equipment 
extra, Gas-saving Au- 
tomatic Cruising Gear 
available on all models 
at slight extra cost 
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NASH AMBASSADOR ... Beauty and Luxury never 
before found in cars costing less than $2,000! 


Naturally, Nash can’t give you in this 
price range a car every inch as big as cars 
costing $2,000 and $3,000. But we have 
found a way to build into this car that 
thousands can aflord—every important 
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AND uP* 


advantage of the most expensive cars. 


See the big, luxurious 121-inch wheelbase 
Ambassador Six and the 125-inch wheel- 


base Ambassador Eight! 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


NEW NASH.-C.LT. 
BUDGET PLAN 


Low, convenient terms 


ON THE AIR Famous stars of stage, 
screen, radio. 
Master of Ceremonies with Vincent 
lopez and his Orchestra. 
Every Saturday Night. 9 P.M. (E.S.T) 


Floyd Gibbons as 


C.B.S. 
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~ELDOM if ever in the his- 
fs tory of America have inter- 
‘lacing interests been so tangled 
by an industrial dispute as are 
those involved by the shipping 
strike that the 
nation’s shores. The chief ports 


encompasses 


affected are shown in the ac- 
companying map. 
Not only are workers ranged 


against employers, but workers are 
ranged against workers, one group 
lining up partly with the employ- 
ers and exchanging epithets of 
“scabs” and “Communists with 
rival labor groups 

Consumers stand by, waiting for 
the Government to uphold their in- 
terests, their sympathies divided 
and their understanding of the is- 
sues somewhat bewildered. 

Employers are divided into those 


who are apparently ready for a 
showdown, those ready to compro- 
niise and those who are merely 
helpless. 

he Government finds itself in 


the position of consumer, creditor, 
arbiter and guardian of the nation’s 
welfare and safety 

Aggravating the entire situation 
is the vital nature of the service 
which is interrupted, the strike’s 
influence extending rapidly inland 
as railroads refuse shipments des- 
tined to pass through ports which 
are tied up. 


BACKGROUND OF IT ALL 

To follow through the 
situation, a brief outline of 
main facts is presented. 

On Oct. 28, a four weeks’ exten- 
sion of an agreement between Pa- 
cific Coast ship operators and vari- 
ous: unions expired. 

“Most. operators proposed a revi- 
sion which, in effect, meant an open 
shop, although some of them agreed 
at the last moment to an extension 
of the 6ld agreement for a year. 

Unions insisted on control of hir- 
fng halls, which, in effect, means a 
closed shop. They also insisted on 
payment for overtime work in cash, 
instead of having overtime offset 
against time in which the workers 
were laid off. 

The West Coast unions charged 
bad faith in negotiations on the 
part of operators and declared a 
strike. Groups of employes in At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast ports walked 
out in sympathy despite the fact 
that the International Seamen’s 
Union, affiliated with the American 
Federation gf Labor, called on_ its 
members to fulfill their agreements 
and remain at work. 


PROBLEM OF TWO UNIONS 

Superimposed on the various craft 
unions in the ISU is a semi-indus- 
trial union Known as the Maritime 
Federation. Craft unions on the 
Pacific Coast are, in large part, as- 
sociated also with this Maritime 
Federation, headed by Harry 
Bridges. 

These two chief organizations, the 
International Seamen’s Union and 
the Maritime Federation, are not 
separate groups of individuals. 
Rather, most of the members, at 
least on the West Coast, are identi- 
cal. When the two groups are said 
to be in conflict, the actual antagon- 
ists are the leaders—Thomas J. Ryan 
for the Seamen’s Union and Harry 
Bridges for the Maritime Federation. 
Their success depends on how many 
of the rank and file choose to fol- 
low one leader or the other. A 
suspension order is already in ef- 
fect against the locals of the Sea- 
men’s Union affiliated with the 
other organization. 


RIVAL LABOR GROUPS 

The Maritime Federation has suf- 
ficient strength in the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports to tie up a substantial 
number of ships there, with the re- 
sult that the Eastern craft union 
leaders declare the Eastern exten- 
sion of the strike illegal and place 
it in the outlawed class. 

Thus arises the familiar picture 
of pickets on the docks and at the 
hiring hall, with one unfamiliar fea- 
ture added. The new feature is the 
Spectacle of rival labor groups 
picketing each others’ headquarters. 

In New York, craft union leaders 
opened new hiring halls, where 
they began to recruit sailors to 
man ships tied up by the “sit down” 
strike of the outlawed group. Hence 
the picketing of the new hiring 
halls by the striking workers. 


FEAR OF VIOLENCE 

A more ominous note crept into 
the controversy as the craft union 
leaders talked of arming their 
workers. This brought charges of 
“strong-arm methods,” Strike- 
breaking and other words of vitu- 
peration usually reserved for the ac- 
tion of employers. 

This situation with minor varia- 
tions was repeated in all the lead- 
ing ports of the East and South. 

Parallel likewise with controver- 
Sies waged between employer and 
employe was the strife over guards 


tangled 
the 


for ships, this time rival labor 
groups being the contestants. 
Craft unions in New York, New 


Orleans and other ports proposed to 
supply such men to see that the 





ships were safeguarded. Their 
rivals charged a plot to break the 
strike and operate the ships. So 
would-be guards met determined 
pickets at the docks. When the 
Navy threatened to place its own 
guards on deserted ships, strikers 
permitted some of their numbers 


to undertake the duty. 

As these struggles were proceed- 
ing at the waterfronts, not with- 
out their threats of violence, mer- 
chandise was spoiling, goods were 
piling up, railroad shipments were 
being refused for the ports, work 
was ceasing on commodities that 
were to be made and shipped. By 
the time the strike was a week old, 
it was estimated that, in the city 
of San Francisco alone, 75,000 per- 
sons were in enforced idleness 
through the direct and indirect ef- 
fect of the controversy. 


LUMBERMEN MADE IDLE 

In the lumber regions of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, many thousands 
of lumbermen were likewise idle. 
In their case, the blame for disrup- 
tion of work was placed by union of- 
ficers on the shoulders of the ship- 
ping operators. Union leaders asked 
each union member to contribute 
$1 to aid the seamen in their battle. 
The lumbermen are informally al- 
lied with the industrial union wing 
of organized labor. 

On the East Coast, however, most 
unions indirectly affected were 
more closely allied with the craft 
unions, which regard the walk-out 
as illegal. As explained above, the 
Eastern part of the strike differs 
from the Western by being “sym- 
pathetic” and in violation of work- 
ing agreements. Shipowners play 
the passive role of seeing their 
ships idle yet being unable to man 
them through negotiation of agree- 
ments. 

Such are the main outlines of the 


struggle carried on by a group of | 


ship operators on the one side and 
by ship, dock and warehouse work- 
ers acting largely as a unit, on the 
other, with some of the workers op- 
posing the striking group. 


All ports of the United States affected by shipping strike. 
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the power of Government is con- 
fronted. In the first place, the 
problem transcends the scope of | 
local Government and State Gov- | 
ernment, since both employers and | 
workers act through groups that 
span the nation. Not only are the 


This is the struggle with which head offices of the shipping com- 


panies in different States, but they 
confer and act together in negotia- 
tions more or less as one body. The 
unions also are national in scope. 
So the Federal Government steps 
in. It has a four-fold responsibility. 
First, the Government is engaged 
in the business of carrying mail. 
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When mail-carrying ships were 


halted, it proceeded to make ar- 
rangements to have this matter 
transported on foreign ships which 
were running. 

Second, the Federal Government 
is a creditor of many of the ship 
operating lines. Money is owed on 


a number of ships that have been 
sold by the old Shipping Board, now 
incorporated with the Maritime 
Commission. In some cases, notes 
due the Government have been de- 
faulted. 

This relation to the shipping com- 
panies, taken with the fact that 


LABOR: THE TANGLED ISSUES BEHIND THE SHIPPING STR 
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the Maritime Commission is charged 
with granting subsidies to equalize 
cost of operations with foreign lines, 
gives the Commission a command- 
ing influence with a considerable 
number of shippers. 

Third, the Bureau of Navigation 
is charged with the supervision of 
making and fulfilling contracts be- 
tween shippers and seamen and of 
arbitrating and settling disputes 
between the two groups. The 
Labor Department shares in this 
task of arbitration, and_ the 
two agencies have been acting in 
close cooperation, seeking to bring 
together the parties to the dispute. 

In this effort the Maritime Com- 
mission is aiding to the extent of 
investigating the working condl- 
tions and the cause of labor unrest. 
A committee sent under Admiral 
Harry G. Hamlet to the West Coast, 
opened its inquiry last week. It 
called first the ship operators, plan- 
ning later to hear the case for the 
workers. 


DEADLOCK UNBROKEN 

The weakness of the Commission's 
position is that it has actual au- 
thority over labor relations only on 
those lines which accept subsidies. 


| Those which do not receive them 


are not under the Commission’s 
power except for purposes of in- 
vestigation. Yet the strikers insist 
on entering agreements only with 
all the operators or with none. 

The investigating committee rec- 
ommended last week that the Com- 
mission itself should open hiring 
halls and enforce impartial terms 
in the hiring of men. 

That is a procedure upon which 
both sides looked with suspicion, 


| since a bias on the part of the of- 


ficer in charge of the halls would 
translate itself into favor for one 


| side or the other with all the au- 


thority of Government to enforce it. 

Thus the great controversy was 
deadlocked, with an estimated daily 
direct loss of half a million dollars, 
as estimated by the Commission. 


| Moré than 500 ships were lying idle. 
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There is no higher standard 
of tobacco quality than the 
Chesterfield Standard. 


Like fine wines, Chesterfield 
tobaccos are aged for two 
years or more to make them 
mellow and better-tasting. 


things that grow require all 


the care and cultivation it takes 
to raise the mild, ripe tobaccos 
in Chesterfield Cigarettes. 
























Proper curing by the farmer 
gives flayor to Chesterfield 
tobaccos just as if does to 
fine hams and bacon. 
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+ THE MOTORISTS VAST TAX BURDEN AND SOME OF ITS 


One-fifth of Value’ 


in 


Of Car Paid 
Levies Annually 


HEAVIER and heavier grows 

the tax burden of American 
motorists which now totals 
more than $1,300,000,000 a year. 
And much of this load is 
founded on indirect taxation, 
the revenues from which are 
rapidly increasing. 

In 1928 direct taxes on auto own- 
ers, as shown in the pictogram, to- 
taled $391,630,025, or a little more 
than half of the total tax bill pre- 
sented to the autoists that year. In 
the pictogram the automobile repre- 
sents direct tax revenues and the 
trailer represents the “hidden” tax 
load. 

Last year the taxes received by 
the collectors directly from the mo- 
tor owners were only four million 
dollars more than those taken in 
during 1928. But, instead of being 
more than half of all motor taxes, 
the direct taxes constituted less than 
30 per cent of the total. 

Direct taxes, as applied to auto- 
mobile owners, consist of state reg- 
istration fees—drivers’ licenses and 
car registrations, etc—and personal 
property levies. 

Indirect taxes—which the owner 
does not pay directly to a tax col- 
lector but pays through increased 
cost of the things he buys—include 
state gasoline taxes and Federal ex- 
cise taxes. 

During the seven years 1928 to 
1935, the annual tax bill presented 
to motorists of this country has just 
about doubled, and competent ob- 
servers predict the 1936 figures when 
compiled will show an even larger 
increase. 


TAX DOUBLED IN SEVEN YEARS 

Seven years ago, automobile own- 
ers of the nation were faced with a 
bill of $716,887,967. 

Last year, when there were only a 
million more cars in use than in 
1928, the owners were billed $1,331,- 
157,907 by the Federal, State and 
local governments. 

These aggregate totals include 
State registration fees, State gaso- 
line taxes, Federal excise taxes and 
personal property taxes on motor 
vehicles and bridge and tunnel tolls 
on automobiles. And, for 1935, they 








include also about 45 million dollars 
coming from State and local sales 
taxes on automobiles and parts and 
accessories, an item which was non- 
existent in 1928. 

They do not include income and 
property taxes on motor factories, 
garages, dealers, repair shops, ter- 
minals, and truck, taxicab and bus 
operating companies. This group 
(which might, as far as auto own- 
ers are concerned, be called direct- 
indirect taxes) adds to the bill. 


ONE DOLLAR IN EVERY EIGHT 

Motor taxes in 1935 comprised 
1214 per cent of the aggregate of all 
taxes, Federal, State and local. In 
other words, of every eight dollars 
taken in taxes, the motorists of the 
nation contributed one dollar. 

All taxes aggregated almost 10 bil- 
lion dollars in that year, and motor 
taxes about $1,300,000,000. 

In the same year special motor 
taxes paid by an average autoist to 
the various governmental units 
amounted to 22 per cent on his au- 
tomotive investment, as compared 
with an average real estate and gen- 
eral property tax of 3.1 per cent for 
the country. 

There were 26,221,052 motor ve- 
hicles operating on the highways of 
the nation in 1935, with an estimated 
average value of $212. 

Now, according to the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee, the 
average tax bill of a motorist was 
46.26 or more than one-fifth of the 
worth of his car. 


FLORIDA’S HIGH RECORD 

Because of the variations in State 
taxes, the burden differs from one 

tate to another. The highest av- 
erage rate last year was in Fiorida 
where the $75.13 annual tax bill rep- 
resented 35.4 per cent of the average 
auto’s value. 

The Committee has estimated that 
motorists in states where the tax 
rate is 30 per cent or more pay out 
in taxes in about three years a sum 
equal to their cars’ value In Florida, 
tax payments in two years and ten 
months equal the average car value. 
For the entire country the period is 


‘ four years and seven months. 


Comparing these data with gen- 
eral property taxes, the Committee 
found that the latter equals the 
assessed valuation in approximately 
32 years. 

Where have the increases come 
from? 

As indicated, the higher total tax 


| bill has resulted almost entirely from 
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EFFECTS + 
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Nearly Doubled in 
Seven Years 


ever-increasing taxes paid by motor- 
ists? 
* For one thing, if is entirely pos- 
sible that lower gasoline consump- 
tion will result. 

For another thing, it is also pos- 
sible that automobile purchases will 


| decline. 


EVIL EFFECT ON INDUSTRY 
“Standard Trade and Securities” 


| stated in an article last spring “that 
| the automobile and petroleum in- 


dustries are two of the largest in 
the United States, and the welfare of 
the entire country is dependent to 


| an important degree on the fortunes 


of those trades. Prohibitive taxes 


8 already are hobbling the industries, 


$395,981,415 
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| indirect taxation—the State gaso- | facturers’ excise taxes collected, ac- 


| line taxes and the Federal excise 
taxes. 

State gasoline taxes have doubled 
since 1928, the total last year being 
617 million dollars as compared with 
305 million. Higher tax rates per 
gallon, more effective methods of 
preventing tax evasion, and elimina- 
tion of the refund principle have 
contributed to the doubling of the 
gas tax revenues. The other chief 
factor is increased consumption. 

Federal excise taxes are now 
bringing in 13 times as much reve- 
nue as they did in 1928—273 million 
dollars as against 20 million dollars. 

The Federal government collects 
the following taxes on wholesale 
value: passenger cars, 3 per cent; 
motor trucks, 2 per cent; parts and 
accessories, 2 per cent; gasoline, 1 
cent a gallon; lubricating oil, 4 
cents a gallon; rubber tires, 214 
cenis a pound; inner tubes, 4 cents 

| a pound. 

Automotive products — including 

| the above items—accounted last year 
for 72 per cent of all Federal manu- 


cording to the computations of the 
industry based on Bureau of Internal 
Revenue figures. 

With State gasoline taxes running 
anywhere from 2 to 7 cents a gallon, 
high gasoline taxes accounted in 
1935 for almost two-thirds the tax 
bill on automobiles. According to 
the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, Federal and state gaso- 
line taxes constituted two-thirds, or 
$30.10, of the average tax bill of 


$46.26. Every state now has a tax on 


| gasoline sales. 


The sage organization is author- 
ity for the statement that Federal 
taxes on gasoline averaged $10.42 


, per motor vehicle last year, adding 


34.4 per cent to the tax burden al- 
ready imposed upon the motorist by 
the states. According to the Com- 
mittee, the Federal gasoline tax in 
1935 accounted for 63 per cent of all 
automotive taxes paid into the 
Treasury. 


Automotive taxation is not based 
on the ability to pay. It extracts 
money from the poor as well as the 
rich. A large proportion of the value 
and cost of operation, and conse- 
quently of direct and hidden taxes, 
is for cars owned by persons earn- 
ing less than $2,000 a year. A re- 
cent article in the Annalist pointed 
out that in 1935 approximately 45 
per cent of the 22,450,000 cars regis- 
tered were owned by such families. 

What are the likely effects of the 





and if the present trend toward 
higher rates continue, the progress 


*| of each will be definitely hampered.” 


Pointing out that estimates for 
the 1936 motor tax total are even 
higher than last year’s, leaders of 
the petroleum industry.claim that 
the increased consumption gains 
make it possible to reduce the tax 
rates. Estimates show that there 
will be about 100 million dollars 
more taken from motorists in the 
way of State and Federal special 
additional taxes. 

“This rise in income,” declared 
one oil leader recently, “should 
make it possible to provide at least 
a measure of relief for automotive 


| taxpayers by repealing the dupli- 


cate Federal tax on gasoline and re- 
ducing excessive gasoline sales taxes 
levied by the states. If this is done 
there will be further, and larger, 


| gains in consumption, now the most 
| important factor in assuring large 


revenues.” 
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He’ll gladly tell you what he thinks of his Monel Metal Equipment’’ 


says SIR EDGAR T. BRITTEN, 
Captain of the Queen Mary and Commodore of the Cunard White Star Line 


1. This is Chief Steward Jones of the 
Queen Mary. Let him tell you in his own 
words how he places confidence in the 
Monel Metal equipment aboard his ship: 


4. “Our coffee machines are sheathed in 
Monel. We believe appearance is quite 
as important as actual cleanliness! 


5. “Wherever we handle food we can’t 
be too careful. Those steam tables are 
Monel, and of course, they’ Il never rust.” 


6. Dine afloat in the crack liners of either 
the Atlantic or Pacific, or ashore at the 


2. “With accommodations for approxi- 
mately two th dp gers, we have 
plenty of work cut out for our Monel 
Metal sinks. There are 113 of them. 





leading hotels...wh you patronize 
the finer eating places, your food is almost 
certain to be prepared and served by aid 
of Monel Metal. 

If you buy first quality canned goods, 
eat top grade meats, and drink the finest 
beverages...you’ll find the factories and 
packing houses where they were prepared 
equipped with Monel Metal. 





3. ‘We call this a ‘Mechanical Molly.’ 
It’s one of our electric dishwashing ma- 
chines. They’re built to last a long time. 
See the Monel Metal? 


BUT WHAT OF YOUR OWN PROD- 
UCT? Do YOU use Monel to avoid 
contamination by rust and corrosion; to 
minimize wear and depreciation? Inves- 
tigate the SALES-MAKING possibilities 
of Monel Metal. Write, today, to 
a 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 





ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


ja’ nd 1937 model cars are popping on 
the scene—or threatening to—nearly 
every day. But the simple truth is that 
you'll wait another full year before you'll 
that 
proaches these roomy, handsome, sensation- 
ally economical new 1937 Studebakers! 


see another automobile 


From silvery radiator 
grilles and hood louvers to 
enormous roomy luggage 
compartments, the new 1937 
Studebakers hold the spot- 
light all alone. And to top off 
their other innovations and 
distinctions, they don’t bow 
even to the very lowest 


even ap- 


priced cars in gasoline and oil mileage. 
World’s first cars with doors that stay 
securely closed without any need for slam- 
ming! World’s safest cars—with the only 
automatic hill holder, straight-line steering 
and the finest feather-touch hydraulic brakes! 
Studebaker’s beautifully air-curved, steel- 
reinforced-by-steel bodies 

have a paint finish twelve 

coats deep! Studebaker’s 

lavishly roomy interiors are 

richly styled by Helen Dry- 

den! See and drive a new 

Studebaker and see the car 

that every other 1937 car 


ALL CARS! 


-WORLD'S FIRST CARS WITH DUAL 
ECONOMY OF FRAM OIL CLEANER 





must answer to! 


STUDEBAKER'S C. |. T. BUDGET PLAN OFFERS LOW TIME PAYMENTS 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


AND AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE 


* 


NEW UNDERSLUNG REAR AXLES 
GIVE BIG ROOMY INTERIORS— 
CHAIR HEIGHT SEATS 


* 


WORLD'S LARGEST LUGGAGE 
CAPACITY 


+ 


WORLD'S EASIEST CLOSING DOORS 
WITH EXCLUSIVE NON-RATTLE 
ROTARY DOOR LOCKS 


* 


WORLD'S FIRST CARS WITH BUILT-IN 
WARM AIR DEFROSTERS 


* 


DUAL RANGE STEERING GEAR 
FOR EASY PARKING 


* 


WORLD'S STRONGEST, SAFEST AND 
QUIETEST ALL STEEL BODIES 
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5. Uncertain Undertones as Soldiers “Play” War 
U. S. Navy, Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 


Powers at $2,878,000,000 with indica- 


is taking no chances. 
ica’s naval expenditures were ap- 
proximately 150 million dollars. 
1936 keeping sea dogs with sharp 
teeth is costing the United States close 
to 600 million dollars. (photo No, 3.) 


race under way. Unlimited freedom 
to fortify naval bases in the Pacific 
comes to the Powers after December. 
Reports of secret surveys are receiving 
attention. 
upward trend in naval budgets. 
new era in trans-oceanic plane serv- 
ice—but flight 
Guam and Wake Islands call atten- 
tion to the fact that these specks in 
the Pacific are strategic bases. 


the plans for new air fleets—more 
powerful, 


plane strength will reach 1,910; that 
of the army, 2,350. 


gets of this nation are those of the 
Européan powers. 
air armadas (Photo No. 4) that most 
ficial estimates of the race for air 


military secrets) place Russia’s aerial 


fit in? 


looks eastward to Japan, westward to 


newly covered scars of French war- 


torn soil. England with an eye to an 
Empire, Italy to the dream of an Em- 
pire. 


with the Atlantic on one side and the 
Pacific on the other is finding out 


the civil war in Spain, raises more 
than a question as to the protection 
of nationals and investments built 
on American money. 


League of Nations clicked when it 


Greece and Bulgaria, cracked when 
it came to Japan and China, when it 


Arlington National Cemetery on Wed- 
nesday, November 11. 


Armistice Day 


And Armaments 


HIS WEEK the thin metallic thread 
of a bugle call will echo among 
the quiet hills of Virginia—in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 
There in the heart of a massive 
stone square lies the casket of the 
Unknown Soldier (Photo No. 1). Eigh- 
teen years ago pen was put to paper 
and all became quiet on the Western 
Front. 
This week and every week there is 
a steel-like hum in the shops of the 
arms makers in the nations of the 
world. There in the heart of cradled 
white hot metal are being forged mes- 
sengers of death. 

The world spinning around eighteen 
years after the World War finds both 
victors and losers spending enormous 
sums for the building up of the most 
powerful armies, navies and air fleets 
in peace-time history. 


WAR DRUMS—PEACE PLANS 

Seemingly variations on the same 
theme, war drums and peace plans, 
millions of dollars were used to staff 
armies (Photo No. 2) while the world 
disarmament movement failed; cruis- 
ers, battleships, submarines slid down 
the ways while naval limitation agree- 
ments were considered, squadrons of 
bombers and pursuit planes darkened 
the skies while an impotent League of 
Nations faced actual hostilities. 

Here is what has happened since 
1914: 

Surveys based on governmental, 
private and League of Nations statis- 
tics disclose that for the year ended 
June 30, 1914, the dollars spend by the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France, Germany and Italy for na- 
tional defense totaled approximately 
$1,700,000,000. Ten years later and 
these same major Powers were still 
spending that same amount every 
year. Another ten years later, in 1934, 
their expenditures had risen to $2,- 
740,000,000, a 60 per cent increase over 
the 1914 dollars, a 50 per cent increase 
over the 1924 dollars. 

Estimates for 1935 placed the na- 
tional defense expenditures of these 


tions that 1936 figures will continue 
even higher. 


A NEW NAVAL RACE 
And along the seaways Uncle Sam 
In 1914 Amer- 


In 


The year 1936 finds a new naval 


Tension grows with the 
A 


stops at Midway, 
Spread-eagling across the skies are 


more destructive 
Uncle Sam's naval 


faster, 
han ever before. 


FOR AIR SUPREMACY 


Paralleling the increased arms bud- 


But it is in their 








upreme efforts are going. Unof- 


upremacy abroad (official figures are 


orce at 4,500; England 4,000; Italy, 
600; France, 3,000; 
,800. 

Where does the peace machinery 
Japan looks at China, at the 
ea coast provinces of Russia. Russia 


and Germany, 


he Rhineland. Germany glowers at 
he Red Star to the east, to the but 


Uncle Sam sitting on a continent 


nce more that situations, such as 


Peace machinery in the guise of the 


ame to mediating a clash between 


ame to Italy and Ethiopia. 
Meanwhile the arms budgets climb, 
oldiers play at war (Photo No. 5), 
ivilians play at air raids, navies play 
t sea battles. 

Memorial services will be held at 
he tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 


DEREK Fox. 




















| (CATERING to the comfort of 


| its membership 270 young women 


| and 42 men who are employed on 


Do 


You Know 











That — 


TWO-THIRDS of the coun- 

try’s population a century 
hence will be descended from 
rural people while less than one- 
third will be descended from 
families now living in cities and 
towns of more than 2,500 if pres- 
ent birth rates continue. Such is 
the estimate of Dr. O. E. Baker 
of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

xk * 

WHEN the air-conditioning 

project for the United States 
Capitol is completed, the Capitol 
and the group of Federal build- 
ings surrounding it will com- 
prise the world’s largest group 
of air-conditioned buildings serv- 
ed by a central refrigerating 
plant. Cost of the project is 
greater than that of the original 
Capitol. 

x * * 

FARMERS of the future may 

destroy weeds by chemicals. 
Experiments to develop an eco- 
nomical and safe chemical for 
weed eradication are now being 
made by the Department of Agri- 


culture. 
x * 


(CONSCIENCE fund of the 
Treasury now totals $624,113. 
The fund has accumulated since 
the establishment of the Treasury 
from sums sent in by anonymous 
donors easing their consciences of 
intentional or unintentional dis- 
honesty in dealings with the 
Federal Government. 
x ke * 


air passengers has become a 
profession which includes within 


who are employed as hostesses 


American-operated air lines as 
stewards. 


The United States News 











All eyes follow as Willys goes by... Its FULL-SIZE width and 
cleverly designed interiors mark a new era in USABLE space 
..- Its spirited performance captures the imagination... It 
has all the important features of other cars plus many ex- 
clusive advantages ... But most important are low price 


and low operating cost. 


Up to 35 miles on a gallon of gas! Just like cutting the 
cost of gas in half. Only four quarts of oil per change. Up to 
10,000 miles on a set of tires. Lowest depreciation. Lowest 
taxes and insurance. Lowest down payment and monthly 
payments. Willys can pay for itself with its savings. 


av of the year 







lons of gas.” 


The brilliant beauty and exclusive economy of the New 


Willys are matched by the great safety provided by ALL- 
STEEL BODY AND TOP, extra large brakes, safety glass, 
low center of gravity, fender lights and highly responsive 
operation and control. Come in—see the car that has sur- 


prised the country—drive it! 


The New 
1395 


for Standard Coupe at Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 
Other models at higher prices. Accessories extra. 





++ Up to 


35 
ills 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 

















THE COMPLETE LINE 


31 Models ..91 Wheelbases 


HALF-TON to SIX-WHEELER 






INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 


YF 


Chassis 
Prices 
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@ International Trucks! There are 31 models 
in 91 wheelbases—all hauling needs fulfilled. 
Here are trucks of six types: 


Conventional 4-wheel trucks in 14 models 


and 41 wheelbases. 


Two-speed rear-axle trucks in 4 models 


and 14 wheelbases. 


Dual-drive 6-wheelers in 
12 wheelbases. 


Trailing-axle 6-wheelers in $ models and 


14 wheelbases. 


Trailing-axle 6-wheelers with 2-speed driv- 
ing axle—3 models and 8 wheelbases. 


Cab-over-engine truck in 
wheelbases. 


Quality trucks of 30-year reputation, backed by 
dealers and Company-owned branches every- 
where—a matchless service organization. Is it 
any wonder that all sorts and conditions of men 
come to International for trucks to satisfy com- 
pletely? All models available on easy time-pay- 


ment terms at low rates. 


See the nearest International Dealer or Branch 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


When you come to International Har- 
vester you can buy /ust as much truck as 
you need. We will not ask you to buy 
more. Your own judgment will tell you 
aot to buy /ess. 









4 models and 


1 model and 2 


Chicago, IIl. 









Novembe 


NOTE THE WIDTH + NOTE THE ROOM 


* One motorist says: “Before I 
bought my Willys, I generally 
purchased 15 gallons of gas each 
week. Now I buy only seven.” 
* A salesman writes: “Recently 
I drove with three in the car, a 
76-mile trip on exactly two gal- 


miles per 


gallon om 
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Eliminating eiaile 


In the Nation's Homes 


Red Cross chapters throughout the 
nation are concluding their second 
of homes and 
farms to eliminate accident hazards 


which 


annual inspection 


last year claimed more than 


35,000 lives. During the past week, 
6,000,000 Red Cross check lists were 
distributed to homes and farms 


through the cooperation Pe educa- 
tors and scmest chi idren, i - Red 


part icipating. 

The check lists point out hazards 
which cause accidents and instruct 
how these hazards may be elimi- 
nated. Homes and farms will be 
self-inspected by school children 
with the assistance of parents. 

“Our check lists differ from those 
used last year in that they now pro- 
vide for inspection of the farm as 
well as the home, thus widening the 
scope of our effort,” James L. Fieser, 
vice chairman in charge of domestic 
operations for the Red Cross, said. 
“Last year 26,000,000 inspection 
forms reached an estimated total of 
10,000,000 American homes.” 

The Red Cross official stated that 
last year’s response to the accident 
prevention campaign indicated 
many accidents which might other- 
wise have occurred wee prevented 
through elimination of hazards in 
individual homes. “With the as- 
sured cooperation of educators, 
principals and teachers, and an 
aroused community interest, the 
Red Cross is confident that its cur- 
rent inspection activities will have 
an even more beneficial result in 
limiting injuries and fatalities,” Mr. 
Fieser said. 

“Last year accidents in the home 
which could have been avoided 
caused 31,500 deaths, maimed 140,- 
000 persons and disabled 4,600,000. 
Frequently these fatalities left eco- 
nomic situations in the home which 
necessitated outside assistance to 
keep the family together. The Red 
Cross plans to cut the toll of these 
unnecessary tragedies by a continu- 
ing program of education and home 
and farm inspection.” 


The United States News 





PRESIDENT’S APPEAL | 
FOR PRIVATE CHARITY COTTON USED IN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN ONE YEAR 


N appeal to the American people 
for aid in the war against hu- 
man misery is voiced by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in behalf 
of the 1936 Mobilization for Human 
Needs, which, through community 
welfare agencies, serving as a 
shock trobp supporting efforts of 
Federal and industrial agencies to 
reduce want and suffering among 
the nation’s needy. 

Reiterating his theme of a year 
ago, President Roosevelt declares 
that private charity must go hand 
in hand with Government aid in 
providing for the increased security 
of those in need. The full text of 
President Roosevelt’s address, as de- 
livered over a nation-wide broad- 
cast on November 6, follows: 


1s 


‘THE Community Chest is the Serv- 

ice of Supply to forces of our lo- 
cal welfare agencies that are com- 
bating human misery and consoli- 
dating the gains that have been 
made in social security in your own 
community. From it come the sinews 
of war against the most relentless 
enemies of the needy. 

The Federal Government, recog- 
nizing the national character of the 
problem, has assumed the task of 
providing for those who can proper- 
ly be employed through a work pro- 


gram, and by means of its social 
security program is sharing with 
State and local governments the 


care of the blind, the widowed and 
the aged. But there remain very 
many other human needs that are 
the responsibility of the Community 
Chest agencies. 


A PARTNERSHIP TASK 

This is a partnership—this dis- 
tribution of responsibility accord- 
ing to the character of the problem. 
Through the successful operation of 
this partnership our nation will 
meet its needs. 

Community welfare agencies are 
needed everywhere to provide an 
adequate answer to these local calls 
for help which no people ean ignore. 
The Community Chest is a time- 








The rich finishes which gleam along the 


streamlined flanks of the modern motor car owe much of their 


beauty to the glass-smooth and flawless stee| sheets from which 


the bodies are made. @ Such sheets must be strong, yet possessed 


of sufficient ductility to readily assume the graceful contours of 


streamlining — and they must have smooth, satiny surfaces upon 


which lacquers may flow evenly and cling tightly. Armco is famed 


for such sheets. @ Car makers are also adapting Armco's brilliant 


stainless steel to create new decorative effects in the trim of their 


latest models. @ Makers of countless other products, too, turn to 


Armco for their special sheet requirements when rigid specifications 


must be met. And the buying public everywhere has learned that 


it may buy with greater security when salesmen of such products 


say, 


“ ... It’s made of Armco Sheet Metal”. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY @ MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Producers of special analysis iron and steel sheets for the 


exacting requirements of the nation’s great industries. 


ARMCO 





A NAME KNOWN (amc >TO MILLIONS 
IN 


tested agency which has grown from 
assure coordinated 
agen- 
Its value is no more debatable 
than the relative merit of an assem- 


experience to 
and effective work by these 
cles. 


bled, operating engine as compared 
with the same engine before 
parts have been put together. 


There is a big and vital job to be 
Federal agencies will do their 
be done 


done. 
part. But the job cannot 
unless the community welfare agen- 
cies are functioning also. 


The machinery to do the job is 
ready in your community. In nearly 


all our cities it is now in operation; 
but like any practical machine ever 


devised by man, it must have fuel or 


it will not continue to run. This is 


refueling time. 


WANT DIMINISHING 

Fortunately, this appeal comes at 
a time when the national income is 
rising and the number of Americans 
left defenseless against poverty and 
hunger is diminishing. There is a 
firm, well-grounded public convic- 
tion that the recent desperate win- 
ters of human need are, if we hold 
steadfastly to our course, never to 
recur. 

It is equally certain, however, that 
millions of families and individuals 
will need all the help their local 
welfare agencies can give them. Let 
us all share our increasing pros- 
perity. 

With gratitude for our increased 
measure of ability to bear this bur- 
den, I am confident that our people 
will respond more generously than 
ever before to the apepal the Com- 
munity Chest now presents. 

Such a response to the appeal of 
human need has never been ade- 
quate, but step by step, with the 
partnership of local and Federal 
agencies—Government aid and pri- 
vate charity—our people are ap- 
proaching the goal of social secur- 
ity for all. 

Nineteen thirty-six is our oppor- 
tunity for another advance. May 
each and every one of us, in every 
community in every State, con- 
tribute our share in answer to this 
great appeal to meet human needs. 


Aims of the Conference 


On Pan-American Peace 


yn THE eve of his sailing for the 
opening of the Pan American 
peace conference at Buenos Aires, 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, on 
November 6 outlined its aims for a 


| delegation of the People’s Mandate 


Committee to End War which had 
called to pledge support for his ef- 
forts. 

“There are two kinds of peace con- 
ferences,” the Secretary pointed out, 
“those that are designed to reestab- 


| lish peace after a period of armed 


hostilities and those that have for 


| their purpose the maintenance of 


peace and consequently the preven- 
tion of war”. He added: 

“For myself, 1 would far rather la- 
bor in the vineyard of the latter 
and thus help spare mankind the 


| awful antecedent of the former.” 


He held that the 21 American re- 
publics to be represented at Buenos 
Aires “are animated by one common 
purpose: To do everything in their 
power to banish war from the two 
continents of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” Moreover, he continued, 
“by their example and their influ- 
ence, they are seeking to promote 
peace throughout the world in ev- 
ery practicable way.” 

The Secretary recalled that, at 
the Montevideo Conference three 
years ago, not only were “impor- 
tant resolutions and pacts” adopted, 
but of equal significance was the 
"sincere determination of the dele- 
gates assembled to understand one 
another and to fashion for them- 


| selves a COmmon purpose.” He de- 


clared that this had “contributed 
greatly to the strengthening of the 
good-neighbor policy among the 
American republics and to the plac- 
ing of international relations in the 
Western Hemisphere upon a firmer 
basis of comprehension and coop- 
eration than ever before.” 

He expressed the hope that the 
coming Buenos Aires Conference 
would make similar contributions. 





WORLD TOURS 





GO AS YOU PLEASE 


See Japan, China, Singa- 
pore, Ceylon, India, South 
Africa . . . any countries 
you wish... on one inclu- 
give ticket, Take 75 days or 
up to two full years. Stop 
wherever you like for as 
long as you like. Go Round- 
the-World for as little as 
$579.90! Get booklet of six 
most popular world tours 
from YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Na- 
tional 0758. 
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would make five dresses for 
every woman and girl in U. S. 


(542,000 Bales) 





COPYRIGHT, 1936, BY UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


‘ROM cotton plantations to automobile plants 
go the 542,000 bales of cotton which are used 

to a large extent in the manufacture of rubber 
tires. Approximately 31 yards of cotton cloth 
are used in the making of an ordinary dress. 
About 2,000 square yards of cloth come from a 


bale of cotton. On that basis, approximately 572 
dresses can be had from one bale. From the 542,- 
000 bales used by the automobile industry more 
than 310,000,000 dresses can be manufactured, or 
more than enough to outfit every woman and girl 
in the United States with five dresses. 


Brighter Outlook For 
Wages and Earnings 


HE recovery procession, slowed a 

trifle just before election, picked 
up speed in impressive fashion im- 
mediately afterward, judged by div- 
idend and wage announcements by 
corporations. 

Steel companies announced a 
wage increase averaging 10 percent, 
and involving $80,000,000 a year. 

A series of oil companies an- 
nounced large extra dividends and 
bonuses to employes. 

One big automobile company re- 
ported its third wage bonus to em- 


| ployes. 


Chain stores reported that their 
October sales showed a larger gain 
than in any month of the year and 
merchants in many lines were hav- 
ing difficulty getting delivery on 
goods owing to a demand that taxed 
production facilities. 

Railroads reported carloadings 
better than seasonal, with the oute 
look bright. 

Wage increases in the steel in- 
dustry were accepted as a signal for 
advances in other industries, while 
a long array of dividend increases 
were credited in large part to the 
new Federal tax law that imposes a 
surtax on corporation earnings re- 
tained in the business. 









































































































REMEMBER LAST WINTER? Another long, tough one is just 


ahead. That means hundreds of cold starts... thousands of slip- 


pery miles for your customers. Tell them the comfort, safety and 
quick starting you have for them in your Ethyl pump... they want 
it. This advertisement in color in leading magazines will help 
you build Ethyl business now. And remember — Ethyl buyers 


are better customers for every high-grade product and service 





you sell—more profitable customers to you. Talk up Ethyl now. 


——— 


SIGN OF THE BEST 
WINTER GASOLINE 


STARTS QUICKER... AND STOPS KNOCK 





(Contains tetracthy! lead) 





“138 DAYS TO SPRING 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUILD YOUR ETHYL BUSINESS 


















SOLD BY 
THESE 117 OL RE- 
FINING COMPANIES, MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DEALERS, AND 
MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND JOBBERS? 
IN UNITED STATES 


Aetna Oil Service, Inc. 
Allegany Refiners. Inc. 
Allegheny-Arrow Oil Co. 
American Oil Co, 
Anderson-Prichard Refining Corp. 
Arro Oil & Refining Co. 
Ashland Refining Co. 
Associated Oil Co. 
Atlantie Refining Co. 
Atlas Pipeline Corp. 
Barnsdall Refining Corp. 
Bell Oil & Gas Co. 
Bradford Oil Refining Ca. 
R. R. Bush Oil Co. 
Caminol Company, Ltd. 
Canfield Oil Co. 
Chalmette Petroleum Corp. 
Champlin Refining Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Cities Service Refining Ca, 
Golonial Beacon Oil Co. 
Col-Tex Refining Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Continental Refining Co. 
Crystal Oil Refining Corp. 
Cushing Refining & Gasoline Ca 
Deep Rock OiJ Corp. 
Derby Oil Co. 
Eason Oil Co. 
E! Dorado Refining Co. 
Elk Refining Co. 
Empire Oil & Refining Ca. 
Fleet-Wing Corp. 
Freedom Oil Works Co. 
General Petroleum Corp. of California 
Gilmore Oil Co. 
Globe Oil & Refining Co. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
Hancock Oil Co. of California 
Hickok Oil Corp. 
Home Oil & Refining Co. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Independent Refining Co. 
Indian Refining Co. 
Johnson Oil Refining Co, 
Kanotex Refining Co. 
Kendall Refining Co. 
Latonia Refining Corp. 
Lion Oi} Refining Co. 
Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
MacMillan Petroleum Corp. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
National Refining Co. 
Ohio Oil Co. 
Oil Creek Refining Co. 
Omar Refining Co. 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
Panhandle Refining Co. 
Pennsylvania Oi! Products Refiniug Co. 
Pennsylvania Refining Co. 
Pennzoil Co. 
Petrol Corporation 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Pure Oil Co. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp.) 
Refiners, Inc. 
Republic Oil Refining Co. 
Richfield Oil Co. of California 
Richfield Oil Corp. of New York 
Rio Grande Oil Co. 
Rock Island Refining Co. 
Rodessa Oil & Refining Corp. 
Root Petroleum Co. 
St. Helen's Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
Seaside Oil Co. 
Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc. 
Shell Oil Co. 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 
Signal Oil Co. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 
Lubrite Division 
White Eagle Division 
White Star Division 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
Standard Oil Co. of Lo 
Standard Oil Co. (Nebraska) 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas 
Standard Oil of New York 
Sterling Oil Co. 
Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
Sunset Oil Co. 
Texas Company 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
Tide Water Oil Co. 
Tide Water Oil Co. (Oklahoma) 
Tri-State Refining Co. 
Union Oil Co. of California 
United Refining Co. 
Utah Oil Refining Co. 
Valvoline Oil Co. 
Vickers Petroleum Co. 
Viking Distributing Co. 
Wadhams Oil Co. 
aggoner Refining Co., Inc. 
Warner-Quinlan Co. 
H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. 
Wirt Franklin Petroleum Corp. 
wietvesipg Supine Refining Co., Inc. 
Yale Oil Corp. 
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What Industry Would 


Like to Know Just Now 


UESTIONS of direct and immedi- 
ate concern to business crowd in 
on Washington now that President 
Roosevelt has received overwhelming 
popular endorsement for his policies. 
Will Federal spending continue as 
large in volume as ever? Or are the 
purse strings to be tightened? 

What is going to be done with the 
unemployment insurance and old age 
insurance programs now that the pay 
roll tax has directly received a strong 
endorsement at the polls? 


How much chance is there that the surtax 
on the undistributed portion of corporation income 
will be altered by the new Congress? 

Will labor be inclined to increase its demands, 
expecting support of the Federal Government in 
pressing those demands? 

What about TVA and the whole position of Gov- 
ernment in business? 


ANSWERS FAIRLY PLAIN 


Relatively clear-cut answers to those and other 
questions are possible at this time on the basis of 
official expressions and budding official plans. 

The election is found to have done more than 
continue President Roosevelt in office. In addition 
it has: 

1. Given the President such one-sided majorities 
in Congress, made up of men who rode into office 
because of their support of him, that he can count 
on approval of his major recommendations. 

2. Provided a referendum on such matters as 
Social Security, new taxes, farm policy, relief spend- 
ing and public works spending in so far as those 
matters were campaign issues. 

3. Given the President a blanket endorsement 
for policies of the past and a blank check on which 
to write his policies in the future. 


Pledges and the Budget 


Treasury Plans Do Not Include 
Any Check on Spending Plans 


LLANS taking shape in Washington do not include 

an early reduction of any importance in Treas- 
ury spending. 

One important Government official remarked last 
week that an unfortunate effect of the attack on 
the President had been to cause him to build up a 
defense for future spending that will be difficult 
to break down. 

This official thinks that the public now has been 
lulled into a false sense of security over the finan- 
cial position of the Government. 

The fact is that President Roosevelt has prom- 
ised and has popular endorsement of policy for 
the following: 

1. To continue Work Relief, which has cost more 
than $650,000,000 in four months of this fiscal year, 
exclusive of CCC, Resettlement, PWA and other re- 
lief activities, and $1,165,000,000 when they are in- 
cluded. 

2. To continue a program of bounties for farm- 
ers that will average $500,000,000 a year. 

3. To provide a system of Federal aid for farm 
tenants who want to become farm owners. The 
plan that nearly received Congress endorsement a 
year ago called for an initial appropriation of 
$1,000,000,000. 

4. To build a system of Government insurance 
for farm crops with taxpayers bearing the cost of 
administration and the cost of carrying the com- 
modities paid over by farmers as premiums. 

5. To create a system of Federal aid for low- 
cost housing, with plans calling for an original ap- 
propriation of $500,000,000 for this purpose. 


PRESENT SPENDING HEAVY 


The cold facts, revealed by the daily statement 
of the Federal Treasury, are that the national 
Government is paying out more money in ways that 
represent dollars in the channels of trade than at 
any time since the depression started. 

This spending definitely is to continue through 
the remainder of this year. Money will run out 
early in the New Year with the President then 
called on to determine whether the time has come 
to start trimming sail. He has intimated that a 
decision on future relief spending may be delayed 
until February or March. 

What definitely can business expect in the way 
of continued pump priming, at least for the next 
two months? 

First, for an outgo on relief, public works, CCC, 
AAA and Resettlement of around $65,000,000 a 
week, as contrasted with under $50,000,000 a year 
ago. 

Second, a continuance of WPA jobs and CCC 
jobs during the next year at least. Mr. Roosevelt 
definitely contemplates some reduction in the per- 
sonnel of CCC to around 300,000 but his plans for 
WPA are unannounced. 

Third, a Federal budget for all activities, of at 
least $7,000,000,000 a year in the future as con- 
trasted with a pre-depression normal budget of less 
than $4,000,000,000. 


WHAT BUSINESS MAY EXPECT 


The direct meaning for business over the near 
term? 

Assurance against any deflationary cycle arising 
from Federal policy with the pressure instead driv- 
ing in the direction of some form of inflation that 
may reflect itself in the price level if the demand 
for goods continues as brisk as in the recent past. 

Also, there is a definite determination on the 
part of the Administration to use WPA to put a 
prop under wages. 

So far as Government plans are concerned, its 
economists agree that they point in the direction 
of further stimulation to the consumption goods 
industries in the period just ahead. Their idea is 
that trade will continue to be brisk and that de- 
mand for goods will grow without prospect of an 
early interruption. 

But what if Mr. Roosevelt in the new year should 
decide that Government spending had to be curbed? 

There still is agreement among the Government’s 
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INDUSTRY STUDIES THE VOTE—QUESTIONS THAT 
DEMAND ANSWERS—FUTURE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
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Harry L. Hopkins 


Harold L. Ickes 


Rexford G. Tugwell 





John H. Fahey 


Jesse H. Jones 





Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 
Stewart McDonald 


FEDERAL SPENDERS AND LENDERS—MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER TO BUSINESS 


Around six federal officials revolve the programs which are of direct 


N THE last few years billions of federal dollars have been expended 
for relief projects, public works and programs aimed at resettling 


needy farm families. 


Continuation, expansion or liquidation of these 


programs will have their effect in the ordinary business channels of the 


nation. 


At the same time business and industry will be affected by 


congressional and executive action on now existing programs which deal 
with credit to farmers, loans to industry, insurance to builders. 


interest to business men. They are: Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress 
Administrator, Harold L. Ickes, Public Works Administrator; Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Resettlement Administrator; John H. Fahey, Chairman 
of the Home Owners Loan Corporation; Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of 
the Board, Reconstruction Finance Corporation; and Stewart Mc- 
Donald, Federal Housing Administrator. 





administrative 


jam 


of 


major 


proportions. + Office is entering the Christmas rush, when em- 


economists. 
industry now is primed and that Federal spending 
can gradually be curtailed without causing any 
definite shock to the general business structure. 
In their opinion industry is taking over the recov- 
ery load and is entering a period when it can carry 
on without spending help from the Government. 


Social Security ‘Referendum’ 


Nation is Strong for the Idea; 
Plans May Have to Be Revamped 


HAT happens now to the Government’s new 
program of unemployment insurance and old 
age insurance? 

There are two answers. 

One is that the result of the attack made on the 
pay roll tax during the closing days of the cam- 
paign the country has given what amounts to a ref- 
erendum on the idea of social security. Mr. Roose- 
velt admittedly is given a strong weapon to use.in 
demanding a future system aimed at easing the 
shock of unemployment and of destitute old age. 

The second is that the vast program of old age 
insurance, to take effect January 1, is definitely in 


They think that the pump of private + an 
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Whether it can survive in its present form is a 
grave question. 

The Social Security Board has the task of classi- 
fying every employer in the land, and of number- 
ing and setting up accounts for every worker in 
the land—outside of agriculture, domestic service 
and Government—before January 1. 

After that the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
the task of collecting pay roll taxes from every 
one of those employers once a month starting at 
the end of January. 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS 

The two questions which the election did not de- 
cide are: 

1. Is the old age insurance plan as now con- 
structed workable in practice? 

2. Is the old age insurance plan and is the un- 
employment insurance plan legal in the light of 
the-Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court? 

On the first question the answer will be given 
in the weeks just ahead. The Social Security 
Board now has announced its plan for classifying 
employers and for numbering employes. This 
plan will be carried out through the Post Office 
Department. It comes at a time when the Post 





ployers are in the midst of their busiest season and 
when the workers of the country may be in a mood 
to forget the Government for a time. 

There are persons high in the council of the 
agencies called on to perform this task who regard 
it as impossible in less than six months. 

As a matter of fact strong inner New Deal per- 
sonalities oppose the whole plan of old age insur- 
ance as now designed. They object to individual 
savings accounts for 26,000,000 workers to be built 
up through forced levies on workers and employers. 
They favor a simpler system of pensions, backed 
by an adequate reserve, and paid for at least in 
part out of a tax on corporation and other incomes. 


COURT CHALLENGES IN OFFING 


Important changes are almost sure to be made 
by Congress when again it has a chance to con- 
sider the Social Security law. 

In fact, if some of the Government’s legal ex- 
perts are to be accepted as judges, then important 
changes will be forced by action of the Supreme 
Court. Their view is that pay roll taxes, which 
underlie the unemployment insurance and old age 
insurance systems, will not stand the test of con- 
stitutionality in their present form. 
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PROBLEMS FACING INDUSTRY 
By HARPER SIBLEY 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


A MERICANS are apt to think of Eu- 
™ rope as a place of constant turmoil 
and economic confusion. It is some- 
thing of a shock, therefore, to see the 
results of the figuring done at Geneva. 
The latest of these figures are for the 
spring of 1936. They show that Europe, 
outside Russia, . . . had then reached an 
index number of 103 in production in 
manufactures and mines, whereas we 
were at 78. We were a bit under the 
Austrian level, proportionately. The 
Jnited Kingdom was at 114. If we go to 
Asia, we discover that Japan was at 150. 

When the statisticians at Geneva 
eventually get to October, they will un- 
doubtediy have 
to give us a better 
reckoning. We 
know that since 
Spring, there has 
been steady im- 
provement in the 
United States, an 
improvement 50 
Steadfast that it 
persisted without 
the usual Sum- 
mer pause. To 
the other evidences of this economic ad- 
vance were added strong official assur- 
ances from the government. 

The first great step toward meeting 
the problems of the period we are enter- 
ing would, therefore, seem to be clearly 
indicated. It would appear no more 
than consistent for the government it- 
self to take cognizance in practical ways 
of these conditions which it reports, and 
to recognize that the time has now come 
tor it to begin to discard the measures 
it built up for emergency purposes. 

The best assurance it could give would 
be to begin the liquidation of undertak- 
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ings born of an exceptional emergency 
and designed to steady our nerves and 
sustain our morale until the crisis 
passed, rather than to mark a perma- 
nent departure in our way of doing 
things. As long as these emergency de- 
vices are continued, there will be room 
for doubt on the part of private en- 
terprise as to the course it will be able 
to follow. 

Notwithstanding certain rather vocal 
groups, the great mass of the American 
people, I am sure, are determined to re- 
tain the traditional American system— 
that is, the system of private, individual 
enterprise, which is the essence of de- 
mocracy. 

Yet, certain of these emergency 
methods and practices are clearly in 
conflict with it. We can not encourage 
government or collective enterprise with- 
out discouraging private enterprise. 


These are considerations which should 
be uppermost as the Government’s proc- 
ess of liquidating emergency measures 
goes forward. There is an even more in- 
sistent reason than improved economic 
conditions for speeding this liquidation. 
It is the irreconcilable conflict between 
private earning and public spending. If 
government is to garner the fruits of 
industry and absorb the rewards of in- 
dividual initiative, there will be, even- 
tually, neither individual industry nor 
initiative. 

Manifestly, the longer we continue to 
spend recklessly all together, the more 
we shall have to pay, individually. The 
longer we continue to pile deficit upon 
deficit in public fiscal operations—Fed- 
eral, State, or local—the leaner will be- 
come our private pocketbooks. 

That is not a matter of political dis- 
pute. It is a matter of simple arith- 
metic. Two taken from four leaves two, 
by whatever method the two are ex- 
tracted—(From a recent address before 
the Mortgage Bankers’ Association at 
Memphis, Tenn.) 





FUTURE OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
By CLAUDIUS T. MURCHINSON 
President of the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. 


OLUNTARY maintenance of wage and 

hour standards are the main ele- 
ments of economic and social security. 
Without their recognition, in practice 
as well as in principle, lasting stability 
and enduring prosperity are impossible 
of attainment. 

It is my belief, however that the moral 
zonsiderations upon which we have de- 
pended for the main- 
tenance of _ these 
standards since the 
dissolution of the 
fee code must be but- 
Fea tressed by new and 
“= sturdy supports of a 
= more tangible nature. 
Specifically, they are 
an improvement in 





'% dustry and a more 

* effective dealing with 
the problem of excess equipment. The 
industry has long been aware of the 
weakness of its distribution methods 
from the standpoint of price stability 
but progress toward improvement has 
been slow. 

It is my belief that the industry can 
establish what may be termed a stabil- 
ization corporation which will have the 
support and cooperation of mills and 
selling houses alike and whose business 
activities would not be competitive in 
character but designed to support the 
market and provide it with a steadying 
hand in appropriate places and at stra- 
tegic times. 

Such an institution might also co- 
operate in the private efforts now being 
made to hasten the retirement of ob- 
solete machinery by final liquidation and 
by holding in check the excessive opera- 
tion of marginal machinery through the 
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use of the well known leasing system 
which has attracted much attention both 
in England and the United States, and 
has been definitely recommended for fur- 
ther use by the Cabinet committee in its 
ecent report on the textile industry. 

To my mind, efforts to regulate market 
activities, through private means, must 
be affiliated with efforts to minimize, by 
legitimate means, the disturbing effects 
of excess productive equipment. Much 
research work will be required before 
the final details of this stabilization plan 
can be drawn up but to this task the 
institute has definitely set itself and will, 
during the forthcoming months, draw 
expert aid and counsel from every avail- 
able source. (From a speech before the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers in Boston.) 





A FORECAST FOR CHRISTMAS 
By CARL WHITEMAN 


Vice President, General Foods 
Corporation 


USINESS is confronted with the most 

enthusiastic Christmas season since 
1928 or 1929, and it may even break 
those records. 

The public is raring to go. It has the 
millions to spend and the desire for a 
world of necessities and luxuries. Indus- 
try has done a great job of selling and 
advertising. The people generally have 
the purchasing power, the desire, and the 
need for industry's products. With the 
election over, retail buying should spurt. 

We want to see increased consumption 
of products within the next two months 
to stimulate reemployment in factories, 
offices, and stores. And, as sales execu- 
tives, it becomes our self-assigned job to 
help guide this business revival along 
sound constructive lines—not only for 
the two months ahead, but also for years 
to come. (From a recent address before 
the National Sales Executive Conference, 
New York.) 
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New Tax Philosophy: 
To Share the Wealth 


Not for Revenue Only But Also 
To Redistribute Income 


THE election definitely had a meaning in terms 
of taxes. 

Not only pay roll taxes were at stake, but corpo- 
ration taxes as well, and along with them the whole 
philosophy of Federal taxation. 

Mr. Roosevelt went to the country with a pro- 
gram that calls for use of the nation’s taxing 
power not only to raise revenue for general ex- 
penses of Government but likewise to redistribute 
the national income. 

As a result, it can be said with official assurance 
that: 

1. No important change will be made in the new 
Surtax on the portion of corporation income that is 
not paid out before January 1. 

2. Little chance exists that the White House 
will accept a drastic modification or repeal of the 
tax on gains from capital appreciation or the pro- 
vision permitting deductions for capital losses, 
even though several Treasury experts favor that 
move. 

Mr. Roosevelt specifically defended the new law 
that provides a graduated tax of from 7 to 15 per 
cent on all corporation income, and then imposes 
a surtax of from 8 to 22 per cent on the portion 
of income retained in the business and not paid 
out in dividends. e 

The experts in the Treasury, in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and in the Federal Reserve 
Board are opposed to any changes in the law—now 
in effect—which would open loopholes of escape in 
any form. Government lawyers believe that there 
will be an early attack on the legality of the sur- 
tax, but they are confident that the points at issue 
all have been passed on by the Supreme Court in 
past decisions. 

Corporations have only a few weeks to make up 
their minds concerning the distribution of this 
year’s @arnings. Several of the nation’s leading 
concerns delayed a decision until after the elec- 
tion. Governor Landon had promised, if elected, to 
repeal the law. 


Choices Open to Companies 


Ways in Which Reserves May 
Be Built Up Without Penalties 


The courses confronting business men are as 
follows: 

1. They can pay out all of the money earned 
during 1936, making the distribution to stock- 
holders before January 1, In that case they will 
pay a tax ranging from 7 to 15 per cent, depending 
on the volume of earnings. 

2. They can pay out all earnings and then, if 
needing to have more money in the business for 
capital purposes, they can offer stockholders a 
chance to spend their dividend money or other 
money to buy more stock. 

3. If not wanting to take a chance on getting 
money back from stockholders, and if needing the 
earnings in the business, they can pay out a divi- 
dend in the form of fractional shares of preferred 
stock that would go to common stockholders, retain- 
ing the cash. 

4. Or if not liking this method, which would en- 
tail some obligation to meet preferred stock divi- 
dends in the future, the management might be 
able to pay stockholders in fractional shares of a 
different form of common stock. There is some 
question, however, whether this method will be 
found by the courts to be legal. 

5. They can pay dividends in bonds or notes or 
other evidences of indebtedness. 

6. And finally there is the course to be followed 
of retaining earnings in the business and paying 
the tax, which will amount to a maximum of about 
31 per cent of total income. 

In all but the final situation, the stockholder 
would receive what would be classed as taxable in- 
come and would need to report and pay the indi- 
vidual income tax on that income, : 

Government officials are confident that this new 
tax, by tending to force a distribution of income 
where it can be reached in the hands of priyate 
individuals, is going to result in an increase of at 
least $600,000,000 in Federal revenue. 


Government and Business 


Effect of the Election on 
Several Federal Policies 


(QTHER policies of Government as they immedi- 
ately affect business likewise were affected by 
the outcome of the Presidential election. Thus: 

TVA. Voters tacitly endorsed the idea of Gove 
ernment power development and greatly in- 
creased the chances that Congress will extend the 
idea of TVA to other watersheds of the country. 
Action is on the cards for a Columbia River de- 
velopment. 

Walsh-Healey. Several automobile manufac- 
turers withheld bids on Government truck orders 
during the past week when that bidding required 
acceptance of the labor requirements of this “Little 
NRA.” But labor is on record as favoring a re- 
moval of the loopholes that now permit escape 
from minimum labor standards on most Govern- 
ment spending. And the election increases the 
chance that the coming Congress will go along 
with labor on that point. 

Trade Agreements, Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, received endorsement of his tariff bargaining 
program that is aimed at a gradual reduction of 
tariffs in this and other countries. New agreements 
now are on the cards, with this country interested 
in negotiating an understanding with Great Brit- 
ain. A strict policy of isolation was repudiated by 
the electorate. 

Money. Voters did not pass directly on their 
attitude toward the money policies of the United 
States, but the election served indirectly as an en- 
dorsement of revaluation of the dollar and of the 
new currency understanding with Great Britain 
and France. Little chance exists for a return to 
the old-fashioned gold standard. 

Owen Scorr. 
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AUTO INDUSTRY IS AGAIN 
ON 1928 PAY ROLL LEVELS: 





Outflow of Wages Permeates All Lines of 


Business 


and Trade 





‘THE pay rolls of the automo- 

bile industry rise again to 
their three-quarter billion dol- 
lar level of 1928. 

Large wage payments are 
again spreading their fructify- 
ing influence through the coun- 
try, bringing life to trade and 
industry that formerly lay 
stagnant because hundreds of 
thousands of motor car work- 
ers had not the wherewithal to 
purchase what they needed and 
wanted. 


The accompanying pictogram 
shows graphically how low the total 
wage bill of the motor industry had 
fallen by 1933 and how nearly it 
has attained today to the prosperity 
figure of 1928. 

The industry paid out in wages 
and salaries a total of 747 million 
dollars in 1928. By 1933 this total 
had shrunk to 36.7 per cent of ear- 
lier value—a drop of nearly two- 
thirds in volume. In the produc- 
tion year of 1936, estimates indicate 
that it has risen from 281 million 
to 736 million dollars. This brings 
it within 3 per cent of the point 
from which it had fallen after 1928. 

To state the point differently, a 
total of 455 million dollars was paid 
out in 1936 to employes of the mo- 
tor industry over and above what 
was paid out in 1933. 

Just what does such a large in- 
crease in money wages do to the 
country? Obviously its effect does 
not cease when it paid to the work- 
eérs, pecause they want, not the 
money, but the things that money 
will buy. 


One way to answer this question 
would be to appeal to everyday ex- 
perience. 


THE CHAIN OF BENEFITS 

When Mr. Average Citizen gets 
$20 that otherwise would not be 
paid out at all, he may spend it, 
say, for a suit of clothes that other- 
wise would not have had a market. 

So the maker of clothing is called 
on to manufacture another suit, get- 
ting money for it that he would not 
otherwise have received. 

He then has additional money 
which he may use in the purchase 
of a new radio. The radio maker 

| is thus kept busy producing an in- 
strument that would not otherwise 
have been made and earning money 
that he would not otherwise have 
seen. 

So the chain goes on, multiplying 
the effect of the first $20. It has 
been estimated that the original 
purchasing power may produce an 
effect of from five to ten times the 
value of the original payment. 

If this formula is used, the 455 
million dollars increase in motor car 
wages and salaries may represent 
from 21% to 5 billion dollars in the 
growth of trade and industry. 

Economists thus estimate its net 
effect in raising the national in- 
come, as its effects spread out to 
other businesses, to farms, real es- 
tate offices, railroads, mines and 
forests. 

Another way of answering the 
question of what the increase in 
wage payments means is provided in 
a recent study made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The study covered the city of De- 


[Continued on Page 28.] 
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Labor's payroll up, 
automobile prices are down. 


even though 
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"Just look!-the new Pontiac” 


% 


Y 
% 


and you 


can buy the 


NEW PONTIAC 


on the 


GENERAL MOTORS 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


with its low cost 








N DISPLAY! 


FOR 1937 


AMERICA’S FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


The Crowning Achievement of Pontiac’s 
Policy of Giving More for Less 


EMEMBER—no matter what 
R other important business: you 
have on hand—be sure to see the 1937 
Pontiacs. You'll be well repaid, for 
Pontiac has built a new six and eight 
that have no counterparts in the his- 
tory of motoring. The new Silver 
Streak is bigger—full five inches 
bigger—and what a difference that 
makes in roominess, riding ease, 
smartness! It’s an even better value— 


enriched with more basic advance- 
ments than any new car at its price. 
And it is even more economical than 
last year’s Pontiac, official economy 
champion of its price-class! Come in— 
see the latest, greatest models of the 
most beautiful thing on wheels—let 
your own eyes prove that everything 
points to Pontiac for 1937. It is 


America’s finest low-priced car. 


BIGGER CAR! 
\ BETTER VALUE f 
GREATER ECONOMY / 


MORE DCEAUTIFUL SILVER STREAK STYLING 
SAFETY TRIPLC-SCALED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
LONGER WHEELBASE—117 Ii‘CH ON “6" AND 122 INCH ON “8” 
LARGER LUGGAGE AND SPARE TIRE COMPARTMENT 
PERFECTED SAFETY CENTER-POINT STEERING 
LARGER UNISTEEL BODIES BY FISHER 
INCREASED POWER AND ACCELERATION WITH GREATER ECONOMY 
BIGGER DOORS—LOWER UNOBSTRUCTED FLOORS 
ADJUSTABLE TILTING 3-PASSENGER FRONT SEAT 
IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION RIDE 
PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


SEE YOUR NEAREST PONTIAC DEALER 

















MAKING HIGHWAYS SAFER: A NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 


‘THE Pederat and State gov- 

ernments are joining forces 
to make the automobile a safer 
instrument in the hands of 
America’s forty million driv- 
ers. 

The State legislatures which 
will meet sessions 
during the next few months are 
the immediate objects of this 
y as efforts will be 


in regular 


jvint act’ 
made in the legislative field to 
make the highways safer. 


This cooperative effort between 
the States and the national govern- 
ment is coordinated and promoted 
through the Accident Prevention 
Conference set up last winter by 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper after receiving a communi- 
cation from the President. 

The Chief Executive's letter sug- 
gested that to reduce accidents on 
land and sea and in the air, the 
Secretary “confer with a group of 
patriotic and widely known citizens 
who will cooperate with you in form- 
lating plans for the control of this 
istressed situation in our country.” 

The President admitted that 
clear that jurisdiction over the high- 
ways is almost wholly within the 
province of State, county and mu- 
nicipal government—not the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

“Nevertheless,” he went on, “you 
can accomplish much by getting 
these other government agencies to 
proceed more actively than they 
have heretofore.” 

The Conference was organized inio 
eleven committees with Senator A. 
Harry Moore of New Jersey, chair- 
man of the General Committee, and 
Labert St. Clair, of the Department 
of Commerce, as the director. 

Recent activities of the confer- 
ence have centered on plans for a 
drive to obtain drivers’ license laws 
in the eleven states which do not 
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troit, the “automobile capital of 
America.” 

It is an inquiry into the way work- 
ing people spend their money, with 
the differences indicated between 
the spending habits of those with 
very little income and those having 
larger incomes. 

Thus as a family passes from the 
lowest income group, a very large 
one in the dark days of the depres- 
sion, to the groups having a more 
liberal income, a picture shapes it- 
self showing how the increased 
money goes. 

So as to throw out the distorting 
factor of different sizes of fami- 
lies, the families are classified on the 
basis of how much money is re- 
ceived for each unit of the family. 
In the lowest group are those with 
$300 or less income for each “con- 
suming unit.” The highest groun 
studied consists of families having 
an annual income of $700 for each 
“consuming unit.” A dependent 
child is classified as 4/5 of a con- 
sumption unit. 

The first result that strikes the 
eye is that, when extra spending 
money comes into the family purse 
some types of purchases rise very 
rapidly in relation to total expendi- 
tures. Others fall rapidly. Several 
remain the same relatively, though 
the actual amount spent increases 
hand in hand with rise in income, 
neither running ahead nor falling 
behind. 

What ones go up 
shown by the study? 

If measured in dollars, the item 
which rose the most rapidly as in- 
come increased was transportation. 
From 6 per cent of income in the 
lowest group, the money spent on 
transportation rose to 16 per cent 
of income for the group earning the 
most money. Most of this is ex- 
penditure on cars. In percentage 
it jumped almost three-fold; in dol- 
lars, more than seven-fold. 

After the family car came house 
furnishings, electrical equipment 
and other items that contribute to 
comfort in the home. 

In the percentage of income used 
in this type of expenditures in- 
creased 215 times from the lowest 
to the highest group. In money 
outlay, it rose six-fold 


GREATER HELP TO OTHERS 

Another classification of expense 
shows the sharpest rise of all, al- 
though it is a relatively small part 
of total money paid out. This one 
was gifts and contributions, which 
includes aid given to relatives and 
friends. In times of prosperity that 
item would probably show a tend- 
ency to ease off as the need would 
normally decrease. Even the lowest 
income group spent $1.80 for each 
member of the family for such pur- 
poses, and the highest group spent 
$16.10. 

Other items showing a slight 
in percentage of total expenses are 
housing, clothing, medical care and 
recreation. In other words, money 


the most as 


rise 


Federal Government and States Cooperate in Efforts to 
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Reduce Automobile Toll 


LEATHER USED IN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN ON 


would make a pair of shoes for every person in 


| Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada. Utah and Colorado 








[F ALL’ the leather consumed by the automobile 

industry in one year were to be turned 
shoes, it would make enough to supply each of the 
women and children 


more than five million men, 


and uniform traffic 
laws for all the states. The Uniform 
Traffic Regulations subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Emmet O’Neal of Ken- 
tucky, is directing this campaign. 
As a first step in the program to 
obtain uniform traffic laws, state 
safety committees are being formed 


now have them, 


Auto Industry Again on 1928 Pay Roll Levels 


much 
income 


them went up in 
proportion as 


spent on 
the same 
went up. 

The one item which conspicuously 
failed to rise in relation to income 
was food. Those who earned more 
actually spent substantially more 
dollars for food, but a 160 per cent 
rise in income brought only a 40 
per cent increase in food expendi- 
tures. 

The increase in food expenditures 
carries an interesting lesson when 
the types of food bought are analy- 
zed. The low-income groups spent 
a large proportion of their food 
budgets for flour, meal, potatoes 
and similar starchy fools. When the 
food budget was increased, the out- 
lay for this type of food remained 
much what it was before, but the 
consumption of fresh fruit and 
vegetables was doubled, while that 
of meat, poultry and eggs rose by 
50 per cent. 

Money spent for education and 
community welfare failed to keep 
pace with enlarged income although 
vocational training did_ slightly 
better. 


WHAT NEW WAGE DOLLARS DO 

When all these facts are added 
vp and translated into expectations 
of enlarged demand for goods, the 
half a billion new wage dollars 
pouring into the hands of automo- 
bile employes work out in some 
form as this: 

-New demand is created all along 
the line. Even the market for more 
and better food is enlarged. Better 
houses are sought, more medical 
care is purchased, recreation and 
education win more support from 
the workers. 

But the channel in 
major share of the 


which the 
new purchas- 
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into 


in all of the 48 states. Chairman 
O’Neal says 19 of these committees 
have been created so far. hese 
groups are to be provided by the 
conference with standard legislation 
designed to provide strong drivers’ 
licenses, compulsory automobile in- 
spection, speed control 


laws recommended by the Confer 


— 


is poured is the channel 
come in return the 
newer goods that give a touch of 
luxury to life. These include the 
automobile, which gives escape from 
confinement in the city, and the 
electrical appliances that convert 
toil into leisure and comfort. 

The Labor Department’s study on 
which these results are based was 
made in Detroit. But similar in- 
vestigations made in other cities 
showed substantially similar trends. 
The chief difference was that, in 
other cities, transportation did not 
claim quite so large a share of the 
new purchasing power as in Detroit. 


BENEFIT TO OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Up to this point emphasis has 
been laid exclusively on the effect 
which larger wage payments in the 
automobile industry have on the 
country’s business life. 

But there is also another large 
field in which the motor industry 
has the effect of increasing wage 
payments. That is in the industries 
which directly contribute to the au- 
tomobile industry. These are 
chiefly steel manufacturing, the 
rubber tire industry, and the mak- 
ing of glass, upholstery, lacquer, 
and instruments. 

In all these industries also the 
wage payments have risen in line 
with those in the making of motor 
cars. The results of those pay roll 
increases duplicate the results tak- 
ing place in the automobile centers. 

This is why many economists look 
on the present flourishing condition 
of the motor car industry as a firm 
support for recovery, which will 
probably carry on until the con- 
struction industry gets into its 
giant stride and definitely puts an 
end to the depression. 


ing power 
from which 


+ Highways and the Grade Crossings + 


[Con taued From Page 16.] 

the Bureau of Public Roads, has 
sounded a note of warning in 
speeches that a very large curtail- 
ment of Federal highway appropri- 
ations must be faced in the very 
near future and that therefore the 
“production of roads by the State 
highway departments will be de- 
creased by a large percentage, which 
may easily reach 30 per cent reduc- 
tion.” 


GRADE CROSSING WORK 
Washington officials report an in- 
creased cooperation between high- 
way Officials and the railroad com- 
panies in carrying out the grade- 
crossing program now being 
financed largely from Federal funds. 
The program contemplates improve- 
ment of many of the most dangerous 
crossings in the country and 
of these crossing improve- 
ments already have been completed 
under this Federal aid program. 
Progress in the elimination of 
railroad grade crossing hazards has 
been made possible by the alloca- 


grade 
many 


; der the railroads. 


$200,000,000 of emergency 
work relief funds, handled by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the pro- 
gram contemplates abolishing of 2,- 
097 grade crossings, rebuilding of 
320 old bridges at railroad cross- 
ings, and installation of warning and 
safety devices. Of the 2,000 grade 
crossings: to be eliminated, 1,579 of 
them will be replaced with bridges 
to carry the highways over or un- 
The others will 
be eliminated by re-location of the 
highways. 


MANY CROSSINGS ELIMINATED 
The latest figures on this work— 
as of Oct. 1, 1936—show 446 of these 
grade crossings, already eliminated, 
at a total cost of more than $18,- 
000,000. Under construction are 1,- 
271 other such eliminations, to cost 
a total of $112,929,000, all but two 
millions of it from WPA. And there 
have been also approved 913 elimi- 
nations, $27,816,526, all ex- 
cept about a million dollars to come 
out of the WPA funds. None of this 
requires any matcning of funds by 
either the States or localities. 


tion of 


to cost 
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of the States shown above with a pair of shoes. 
Of the 32,240,000 square feet of upholstery leather 
used by American 
manufacturers use 10, 000, 000, or 31 per cent. 


industries, the automobile 





ence. It will be their task to nets. 
modern, uniform legislation in their 
own respective states. 

Forty-five State governors were 
represented recently at a confer- 
ence in Washington under the di- 
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rection of Representative O’Neal. 
Full and frank discussion of every 
phase of the accident prevention 
problem took place. As a result, it 
was agreed that the following im- 
mediate steps are imperative to ac- 


| cident reduction: 


1.—Recognition of high speed as an 
accident cause and control of it by 
more stringent methods than driver 


| education—such as mechanical con- 


trols or general zoning of all Fed- 


eral highways. 


2—Compulsory and periodic in- 
spection of motor cars in all the 
States. 

3.—More emphasis on enforcement 
of existing laws; abandonment of 
the practice of “fixing” tickets. 

4.—Passage of strong drivers’ li- 
laws in the 11 States now 
without such regulations, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
and Wyoming, and putting teeth 
into the drivers’ license laws in 
States which already have them, in- 


| cluding more rigid examinations re- 


garding fitness. 
5.—Education for the development 


| of driver consciousness and respect 
| of law. 


EVIL OF GREAT SPEED 
6—Development of a greater de- 
gree of cooperation beween the 


| States as exemplified by the activi- 


ties of the Accident Prevention Con- 
ference. 
7.—Modernizing of highways. 
Vigorous indictment of high speed 


for the recording of violations on 
the back of the operator’s certifi- 
cate; increase the penalty for driv- 
ing through signal lights; and tight- 
en restrictions on commercial ve- 
hicle traffic. 

as a direct cause of many fatal ac- 





cidents marked the conference. 

Francis J. DeCelles, commissioner 
of insurance of Massachusetts, who 
is charged with enforcement regu- 
lation and the gathering of statistics 
regarding accident costs in his state, 
declared his unequivocal belief that 
high speed leads to great losses of 
property and life. He referred to 
his statistical research as proof that 
cars without high speed were safer 
than cars with such speed. He said 
that careful investigation had shown 
that old cars with limited speeds did 
not result in such high accident 
claims as the modern high-speed 
cars. 

Limitation of speed through me- 
chanical devices, such as governors, 
Mr. DeCelles said, “might be the 
solution of the problem.” But, he 
added, “it is necessary that we get 
the cooperation of the administra- 
tive officials in the States and also 
the cooperation of the automotive 
engineers. A public conscious- 
ness cannot be created without 
that.” 

Commissioner DeCelles also advo- 
cated more severe penalties for 
speed infractions, but expressed 
little hope that the problems could 
be cured entirely through fear. 

A communication transmitted by 
F. C. Berry, of the Minnesota Public 
Safety Committee, urged adoption 
of federal zoning regulations on all 
highways in order to cut down speed. 


THE NEW YORK LAWS 

John H. Feily, representing the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of 
New York State, where the dangers 
of high speed recently have been 
recognized by the passage of new 
and severe laws, declared the laws 
are working satisfactorily. The laws 
increase the punishment for reck- 
less driving or speeding; provide 





To Alkalize 
Acid Indigestion 
Away Fast 








People Everywhere Are Adopting 
This Remarkable“ Phillips’’ Way 


The way to gain almost incredibly 
quick relief, from stomach condition 
arising from overac my. is to alka- 
lize the stomach quickly with Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia. 

You take either two teaspoons of 
the liquid Phillips’ after meals; or 
two Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tab- 
lets. Almost instantly “acid indiges- 
tion” goes, gas from_hyperacidity, 

“acid - headaches”—from over-in- 
dulgence in food or smoking — and 
nausea are relieved. You feel made 
over; forget you have a stomach. 

Try this Phillips’ way if you have 
any acid stomach upsets. Get either 
the liquid “Phillips” or the remark- 
able, new Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets. Only 25¢ for a big box of 
tablets at drug ‘stores, 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Each tiny tablet 
is the equivalent 


MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


PHILLIPS’ 
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The Oil 


that never hea, d 
of the 


Depression 


As phenomenal a success story as was ever written 
for acommercial product, is the story of Gulfpride Oil. 


Result of a new refining process developed, per- 
fected, and patented by Gulf—the Alchlor process— 
Gulfpride Oil was introduced in limited quantities a 
few short years ago. 


Jt was marketed quietly, without fanfare and with- 
out advertising. Yet immediately a phenomenon 
occurred that is rare in business life. 


Initiated by the engineering element throughout 
America, who quickly appreciated this motor oil’s 
extraordinary qualities, a steady swing to Gulfpride 
began. Word-of-mouth advertising carried its fame to 
a constantly increasing number of motorists. Users 
began circulating startling experiences. 


One man, for example, drove his car more than 
100,000 miles on Gulfpride—without ever needing a 


repair, without ever having the head off the motor, 
without ever adding one drop of oil between drains! 
Such tales became common. 

It is no wonder that all through the Depression, 
when sales of other quality oils languished, motorists 
demanded more and still more Gulfpride. Plant 
capacity was doubled and redoubled several times. 
And still it was all but impossible to keep up with 
the demand. _ 

Today, Gulf has completed great new refining units 
to produce even more of this world’s finest motor oil 
—100% pure Pennsylvania. Y et it is possible that even 
this greater production will soon prove inadequate. 

For Gulfpride is daily being “discovered” by new 
thousands of motorists. And it is a matter of pleasure 
to Gulf that the quality of the oil persuades most of 
these motorists to become its self-appointed salesmen. 
Gulf Oil Corporation... . Gulf Refining Company. 
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LAUNCHING AMERICA'S PROGRAM FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS 


JAN-WISE from Washing- 
ton spreads the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s program for provid- 
ing old-age benefits to qualified 
persons more than 65 years of 
age as the Social Security 
Board with the assistance of 
45,000 post offices makes ready 
to start listing the nation’s em- 
ployers and the 26,000,000 em- 
ployees to be affected by the 
pay roll tax which goes into 
effect on January 1, 1937. 


Starting on Nov. 16, post offices 
from Maine to California will de- 
liver to employers the necessary 
blanks which when filled out will 
provide the Social Security Board 
with the information on which the 
delivery of account numbers to em- 
ployers and employees will be based. 

Under the compulsory old-age 
benefit section of the Social Secur- 
ity Act as passed by Congress last 
year employers and employees will 
be taxed 1 per cent of their pay rolls 
and earnings beginning January 1, 
1937, with the tax rate eventually 
Tising to 3 per cent in 1949. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED 

The plan as outlined by officials of 
teh Social Security Board for setting 
the old-age benefit machinery into 


AN ACCOUNT FOR LIFE 


T NUMBER 


£2 Se! 
Ly eet 


action will take the following form: 

Employers beginning on November 
16 will receive from post offices 
forms known as the “Employer’s Ap- 
plication for Identification Num- 
ber.” Designated by the Treasury 
Department’s Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as “Form SS-4” the appli- 
cation will ask of employers 7 ques- 
tions, the two paramount ones be- 
ing the nature of the employer's 
business and the number of persons 
in his employ (see photograph). 

This application to be returned to 
the Post Office Department by No- 
vember 21 clears the way for form 
“SS-5", which will be distributed to 
all employees coming within the 
scope of the old-age benefit meas- 
ure on November 24. These forms, 
entitled “Application for Account 
Number”, are supposed to be filled 
out by workers and returned to local 
postmasters not later than Decem- 
ber 5, 1936, following which num- 
bered tags will be issued to all em- 
ployees. 

The tags themselves (as _ illus- 
trated above are small, measuring 


+——_ 


| by 1 inch. 





- return -t6 
Gotham is such an 
exciting surprise. The 
same elegance is 
there the same 
gentility ... the same 
wealth of tradition— 
-but now, harmonious- 
ly blended in a set- 
ting of ultra smart 
tiodernity. The new 
» Gold Room Cocktail 
Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orches- 
tra, and the Alpine 
Grill will add im- 
measurably to your 
yisit. Here you will 
find not only conve- 
’ nient location and 
unexcelled cuisine 
_but also real value in 
fine living. Rates from 
$4.00. 


Max A. Haering, Res. Mgr. 
ee AVE. at 53th ST.. NEW YORK 
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than about 3 inches 
Each employees’ num- 
ber will be divided in three parts 
the first being the area number, the 
second the group number and the 
third the individual’s number. At 
the top of the face of the card are 
the words “Social Security Act.” Be- 
low the words “account number,” 
followed by the individual’s “life 
number,” are the words “has been 
established for” the designated 
worker. At the bottom is the date 
on which the number is issued and 
space for the employee’s signature. 


DESCRIPTION OF “TAG” 

The Social Securty Board calls at- 
tention to the instructions on the 
back of the tag: “Keep this card. It 
shows the account number used in 
keeping records or your Social Se- 
curity Benefit rights under Federal 
and State laws. Keep a record of 
this number as you mignt lose the 
card. Mention the number in all 
letters regarding your account. 

“Address inquiries concerning Un- 
employment Compensation (if there 
is a law in your State) to the State 
agency administering such a law. 
Address inquiries concerning Fed- 


no more 


| eral Old-Age Retirement Benefits 


(not State Old-Age Assistance or 
Pensions) to the nearest office of the 


| Social Security Board. 


“Sign this card immediately and 
report the number to your em- 
ployer.” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO EMPLOYER 


Instructions to employers for fill- 


ing out the forms which will result 


in the issuance of an identification 


| number to him stress Items 2, 5, 6 


and 7, 

Item 2 on the employer’s form 
calls for the business name of the 
establishment. Instructions call for 
entering the name by which the lo- 
cal establishment is known to the 
public and which is used by the con- 
cern in its correspondence and issu- 
ing statements. If the establish- 
ment is owned or controlled by an- 


WHAT THE WORKER IS ASKED TO TELL 





Form SS-5 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
INTERNAL REVENUE BEBVICE 


U. S. SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
APPLICATION FOR ACCOUNT NUMBER 








PRINT NAME 


1. 





(EMPLOYEE'S FIRST NAME) 


(MIDOLE NAME) 


(LAST NAME) 


(MARRIED WOMEN: GIVE MAIDEN FIRST NAME, MAIDEN LAST NAME, AND HUSBAND'S LAST NAME) 


3. 





(STREET AND NUMBER) 


(POST OFFICE) 





(BUSINESS NAME OF PRUSENT EMPLOYER) 


(BUSINESS ADDRESS OF PRESENT EMPLOYER) 








6. 
(AGE AT LAST BIRTHDAY) 


(DATE OF BIRTH: (MONTH) 


(pay) (year) 


10. 


(SUBJECT 10 LATER VERIFICATION)) 





TO EMPLOYEE 


Read carefully all instructions in this folder before starting fo fill out 


11. SEX: MALE 





FEMALE... 
(CHECK (y) WHICH) 


14. IF YOU HAVE PREVIOUSLY FILLED OUT A CARD LIKE THIS, STATE 


(FATHER’S FULL NAME) 


12. COLOR: wHire_____ NEGRO 
(CHECK (y) WHICH) 


13. IF REGISTERED WITH THE U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, GIVE NUMBER OF REGISTRATION CARD 


(MOTHER'S FULL MAIDEN NAME) 








(PLACE OF BIRTH 7 





16. 


(PLACE) 





15. 
| (DATE SIGNED) 


form. Treasury Regulations require completion and return of this form 


to your local postmaster not later than December 5, 1936. 





(EMPLOYEE'S SIGNATURE, AS USUALLY WRITTEN) 
DETACH ALONG THIS LINE 








in a sealed envelope addressed sim- 
ply: “Postmaster, Local.” 


EXEMPTED GROUPS 

The only workers not required to 
file the application are those whose 
work falls in one of the following 
excepted classifications or groups: 

1—Self-employment; 

2—Employes of the railroad in- 


| dustry who are subject to the Car- 


rier’s Taxing Act, approved Aug. 29, 
1935; 

3—Agricultural labor; 

4—Domestic service in a private 
home; 

5—Casual labor not in the course 


| of the employer’s trade or business; 


6—Service performed as an oOffi- 


| cer or member of the crew of a ves- 


sel documented under the laws of 
the United States or any foreign 
country; 

7—Service performed in the em- 
ploy of the United States Govern- 


WHAT THE EMPLOYER IS ASKED TO TELL 





Form &S~4 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Inteanab Revenue Service 


1. City County 


U. S, SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 5 LD Ee. 
EMPLOYER’S APPLICATION FOR IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


. 








name of establisl 








S. Describe fully the cxact nature of your business 











6. (a) If a manufacturing concern, state principal products 








(>) If a nonmanufacturing concern, state principal goods or services‘sold 




















Official position 


(Detach along thie line) 








| other bearing a different name, in- 


structions call for entering the name 
“actually used” by the local estab- 
lishment. 

Item 5 calls for a full description 
of the exact nature of the business.— 
“Indicate the primary type of activ- 
ity, whether manufacturing, whole- 
Sale trade, retail trade, personal 
services, etc. Also the products 
manufactured, the merchandise sold, 
or the services rendered. (Typical 
examples: Manufacturer—radios; 
manufacturer—refrigerator; whole- 
saler—meats; wholesaler—drugs; re- 
tailer—gasoline; retailer—men’s 
wear; retailer—grocery store; serv- 
ice—shoe repafring; service—barber 
shop; mining—coal; professional— 
lawyer; professional—physician; 
etc.” 

Under Item 6, instructions call for 
the following: 


ucts. List in the order of their im- 
portance products manufactured. (b) 
If a non-manufacturing concern, 
state principal products or services 
sold. List in the order of their im- 
portance goods sold or services ren- 
dered.” 

In calling attention of employers 
to Item 7, officials state, “If this es- 
tablishment is a branch or a sub- 
sidiary company, give name and ad- 
dress of headquarters. Regardless of 
whether this establishment is a 
branch plant, office, or store, or 
whether it is a unit of a chain or 
other multi-unit organization, the 
name and address of headquarters 
should be indicated.” 


WHAT EMPLOYE MUST DO 

The worker’s applicaion for an 
account number is a simple listing 
of name, street number and like 
questions. When this information 
has been filled in by the worker he 
may return the applicaion, without 
paying postage, in any of five ways: 

By handing it back to the em- 


ployer, or 


By handing it to any labor organ- 
ization of which the worker is a 
member, or 

By handing it to a letter carrier, or 

By delivering it personally to any 
local post office, or 

By mailing it—without postage— 


“(a) If a manufac- | 
turing concern, state principal prod- | 


sions. 


| ment or of an instrumentality of 


the United States. 


65 but do not qualify for monthly 


| either because the total amount 


benefits. For example: If between 


December 31, 1936, and the worker’s | 
| 65th birthday, he has worked in in- 


cluded employment but has not met 
the requirements for monthly Fed- 
eral old-age retirement benefits, 
af 
his wages is not as much as $2,000 or 
because he was not employed at 
some time in 5 different calendar 


years after Decembr 31, 1936, he will 


receive a lump sum payment equal 
to three and one-half per cont of 
the total wages earned between De- 


| cember 31, 1936, and the age of 65. 





8—Service performed in the em- 


ploy of a State, a political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or an instrumentality of 
one or more States or political sub- 
divisions; 

9—Service pertormed in the em- 


| ploy of a corporation, community 


chest, fund, or foundation, 
ized and operated exclusively 
religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary, or educational purposes, or 
for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren or animals, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual. 

However, in all cases of doubt, the 
Social Security Board suggests that 
cards be filled out by the employe 
with official investigators subse- 
quently deciding whether the work 
falls into any of the excepted class- 
ifications. 


KINDS OF BENEFIT 
The Social Security Act makes 
provision for three different types 


organ- 
for 


| of old-age benefits. Most important 


are the monthly Federal old-age re- 
tirement benefits payable to eligible 
persons who have reached the re- 
tirement age of 65. Lump sum pay- 
ments are also contemplated for 


| those persons reaching 65 years of 


age but unable to qualify for, pen- 
Death benefits are also avail- 
able to estates of workers who die 
before reaching the required retire- 
ment age. 

The benefits as outlined by the So- 
cial Security Board are based on to- 
tal wages for work done in this coun- 
try after December 31, 1936, and be- 


fore a worker becomes 65 years of | 


will | 
Wii 


age. The monthly benefits 
range from $10 to $85 a month and 
will begin to be paid on January 1, 
1942. To qualify for this type of 
benefit an individual must be 65 


| years of age, his total wages must be 


$2,000 or more, and he must have 


| earned wages for at least one day in 


each of the five different calendar 
years after December 31, 1936, and 
before reaching the age of 65. 
Lump sum payments will be made 
to individuals who reach the age of 





In no case, however, whether in 
monthly Federal old-age retirement 
benefits or in lump sum payments, 
will wages in excess of $3,000 a year 
from any one employer be counted 
in the computation. 

Should the worker die before 
reaching the age of 65 his estate will 
receive a death benefit equal to 
three and one-half per cent of total 
Wages for services after Dec. 31, 
1936. But here again, as in the case 
of Federal old-age retirement bene- 
fits and lump sum payments, wages 
in excess of $3,000 a year from any 
one employer are not counted in the 


computation of the amount of bene- 
fits. 

The same law that brought into 
being old-age retirement benefits 
also created new taxes to be paid 
to the United States Government. 
Both employers and employees will 
share in the payment of these taxes. 
For the next three years beginning 
Jan. 1, 1937, the worker will pay 
one cent on every dollar earned up 
to $3,000 a year. Twenty-six million 
other workers and their employers 
will be paying at the same time. 
Beginning in 1940, the employee and 
employer will pay 1! cents on every 
dollar earned, up to $3,000 a year. 
This tax will continue until 1943 
when it shifts to two cents on every 
dollar earned. In 1946 the tax will 
be raised to two and a half cents 
on every dollar earned, and finally, 
Starting in 1949 and continuing 
from then on, the tax will remain 
at three cents on every dollar 
earned, payable by both employers 
and employees. 

The workers’ share of the tax will 
be deducted from his earnings. An 
equal amount will be collected by 
the Government from the employ- 


| er’s funds. 


OLD-AGE RESERVE FUND 
A fund designated as the “Old- 
Age Reserve Fund” has been created 


in the United States Treasury. Into 


this fund will go the taxes collected 
from employers and their workers. 
The law provides that 3 per cent 
interest be added to this fund by 
the Government. In effect, this 
means that for every dollar in the 
fund the Government will add three 
cents every year. 


DO THIS when you 
wake up with a 


Headache 


ENJOY RELIEF BEFORE 
YOU'VE FINISHED DRESSING 





Bayer Tablets 
Dissolve Almost 
Instantly 


In 2 seconds by stop 
watch, © genuine 
BAYER Aspirin tablet 
starts to disintegrate 
and go to work. Drop a 
Bayer Aspirin tablet in- 
to a glass of water. By 
the time it hits the bot- 
tom of the glass it is 
disintegrating. What 
happens in this glass 
« » « happens in your 
stomach. 











When you wake up with a head- 
ache, do this: Take two quick-act- 
ing, quick-dissolving BAYER ASPI- 
RIN tablets with a little water. 

By the time you've finished dress- 
ing, nine chances in ten, you’ll feel 
relief coming. 

Genuine Bayer Aspirin provides 
this quick relief because it is rated 
among the quickest methods for re- 
lief science has yet discovered. 

Try it this way. But ask for it by 
its full name, BAYER ASPIRIN; 
not by the name “aspirin” alone. 
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Regulating Trade 
On Exchange Floors 


S the Securities and exchange 
Commission issues the third in a 
permanent series of data on the ex- 
tent to which members of the New 
York Stock Exchange trade for 
their own account, opposition to the 
proposal to segregate broker-dealer 
functions on the exchanges comes 
out in the open. 


Figures for the week ended October 10, 1936. 
show that trading by members of the exchange 
accounted for 21.38 per cent of the total volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange for that week. 

These figures are issued in accordance with the 
Commission’s program outlined in its “Report on 
the Feasibility and Advisability of the Complete 
Segregation of Broker and Dealer.” 

A broker executes orders for his customers on 
a commission basis, while a dealer acts as a princi- 
pal in each transaction, selling to the buyer and 
buying from the seller, and attempting to make as 
much profit as possible on each deal. 

SEC proposes sooner or later to prohibit a broker 
from acting as a dealer at the same time he is con- 
ducting business for the public. It is gathering 
and publishing these current figures in order to de- 
termine what effect the activities of members 
trading for their own accounts has on the volume 
and prices of the stock market. 


PRACTICE DEFENDED 


Marcus Goodbody, senior partner of the Stock 
Exchange firm of Goodbody and Co., declared last 
week that the member trading (or “professional” 
trading) was in the public interest since it lessens 
the spread in prices and helps both the buyers and 
sellers of securities.” 

“In the comments I have seen,” Mr. Goodbody 
declared, “with reference to published reports given 
out by the SEC on the volume of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the Curb by special- 
ists, floor traders and partners of Stock Exchange 
houses who are .i0t on the floor, it seems to me 
they have missed a vital factor as to what these 
reports mean. 

“In the first place it is probable that the great 
majority of trading by partners invokes full com- 
missions and therefore is only conducted on the 
theory that some factor in the value of the secur- 
ity will cause a material change in price. 


POSSIBLE ILL EFFECTS 


“I gather that the specialist and the floor trader 
constitute integral parts of making markets. This 
point, however, apparently is not recognized by the 
SEC. While it is true that no statements have 
been made by the body as to what plans they have 
in view to restrict floor trading, it has been clearly 
indicated that this is their purpose. I cannot see 
where this can be accomplished without injury to 
the public. 

“The public, as I see it, is chiefly interested in 
that if they should buy or sell a security they have 
as close a market as possible. A market which will 
take the number of shares offered with the least 
influence on price. This can only be accomplished 
by having a professional interest which will take up 
the slack between the buy and sell orders, and to 
have that spread at a minimum the professionals 
are the necessary factor... . 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 

“As professionals are eliminated the spread tends 
to widen the disadvantage of both buyer and seller. 
It should be self-evident that what ought to be at- 
tempted is to inrcease the activity of professionals 
in our markets and not to decrease their activities.” 

Underlying the proposed segregation is the the- 
ory, maintained by SEC, that professional trading 
accentuates price movements; that is, causes prices 
to go higher or decline more than would ordinarily 
be the case. 

Officials have intimated that the fact that the 
new data shows that one-fifth of the volume is ac- 
counted for by deals on the part of members goes a 
long way to substantiate this theory. Further 
study will be made, however, before regulations are 
issued in regard to segregation. 
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Charles R. Gay, 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


ULLISH developments on the “Street” in the post-election trading 
with sharp upswings in nearly all types of stocks except those in 
light and power lead financial observers to conclude that the public is 
returning to Wall Street and that prominent financial and brokerage 
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—Wide World 
James M. Landis, ; 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 


THE RESULT AT THE POLLS—WHAT IT MEANS TO WALL STREET 


powers will move along with the Government. In Washington observers 
see in the election outcome public approval of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s investigation of investment trusts and its pro- 
posed segregation of broker-dealer activities. 








CHARTING THE PATH OF SEC: HOW THE ELECTION 


WILL AFFECT THE COMMISSION'S POLICIES 





"THERE will be no immediate change in 

the policies of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as a result of the over- 
whelming vote of confidence given to the 
Administration. Such is the consensus of 
high officials of the Commission. 


This is mainly because of the fact, it was stated 
last week, that the course lying before SEC has 
been chartered by law, and is well on the way to- 
ward completion. 

There are, however, more subtle effects of the 
election last week relating to the activities of the 
“policeman of the securities markets.” 

First, as one official put it, there is the psycho- 
logical effect of the defeat of the “money com- 
munity,” of which the brokerage fraternity is a 
part. This, it is felt, will make some of the tasks 
of the Commission much easier. 

Second, such a popular mandate of the people, 
which SEC circles feel included an approval of the 
Commission’s work, removes a burden of doubt 
from the minds of the staff and releases energy 
which might have unconsciously been held back. 

On the other hand, high officials do not regard 
the election as a “go” signal. To some of them, 
at least, the complete domination won by the New 
Deal is a “sobering” thought. A head of one di- 
vision likened the situation to that of a young 
man who possessed little and suddenly found him- 
self a millionaire. It creates even greater respon- 
sibilities than existed before. 

As a matter of fact, it was pointed out on every 
side, SEC has never been bothered with politics in 
the same way in which Resettlement Administra- 
tion, Tennessee Valley Authority, the AAA and 
NRA have been. 

The staff, as well as the commissioners, consider 
that the SEC is evolving rapidly into one of the 





The Movement For Repeal 


Some Reasons 


NE of the taxation problems with 

which the coming session of Con- 
gress will have to deal is the capital 
gains and losses tax. 


A movement has been started in influential fi- 
nancial and political circles to have the tax abol- 
ished. One of the principal charges against the tax, 
which has been on the statute books a good many 
years, is that through the refusal of large security 
holders to register gains in 1928 and 1929 the ‘pro- 
visions helped on the inflation which culminated 
in the depression. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, recently declared that 
legislation to effect substantial change in the cap- 
ital gains tax would be introduced in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


BRITAIN REJECTED PRINCIPLE 

In a recent statement made to the Magazine «f 
Wall Street, Senator King said: 

“The capital gains tax has resulted in greatly 
complicating our income tax provisions. Great 
Britain, after a study of the question of taxing cap- 
ital gains, declined to incorporate the principle in 
its tax structure. As a result of the enactment of 
the provisions for taxing capital gains it has been 
necessary to enact provisions dealing with the rules 
rlating to exchanges, reorganizations and the basis 
for ascertaining gains or losses upon the sale or 
transfer of property. These provisions have resulted 
in litigation and are so complicated that even the 
ablest experts and lawyers are unable to definitely 
determine in many cases what the law actually 1s.” 


of Capital Gains Tax: 


| 
| 





For Opposition to the Levy 


“Not only has the capital gains tax complicated 
the structure of our revenue laws, but it has also 
placed a heavy economic burden on the taxpayer, 
and, in my opinion, has caused in many cases a 
loss in revenue to the Government for the reason 
that a tax on capital gains tends to retard sales 
and diminishes the revenue derived from stock 
and bond transfer taxes, as well as taxes on the 
conveyances of real property. 

“It is contended by many that the revenues that 
would be derived from stock and bond aransfers 
and conveyances of real property would be larger 
than the tax on capital gains. In other words, any 
loss of revenue because of the repeal of the capi- 
tal gains tax would be compensated by the in- 
creased revenues derived from stock and bond 
transfer taxes and taxes on real estate convey- 
ances. Moreover, the Government will obtain con- 
siderable revenue from the increased commissions 
made by brokerage houses as the result of increased 
sales.” 


REVISIONS THOUGHT PROBABLE 


Certain officials of the Treasury have declared in 
favor of eliminating the capital gains tax, although 
certain circles of the Government are opposed to 
a sudden departure from the established practice be- 
cause of the subsequent effect on the stock market 
where probably, it is said, a violent rush to sell 
would take place. 

There is a congressional committee now examin- 
ing the nation’s tax system, and its deliberations 
sooner or later will touch upon the capital gains 
provisions. It is thought likely, in Government 
circles, that a gradual easing off of the tax, rather 
than outright abolition, will be recommended. 


sf 
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permanent departments of the Government. It was 
not at any time, officials explain, a stop-gap or an 
emergency agency, but has been from the begia- 
ning aimed at reform and regulation of financia 
practices. 

There are at the present time three major phascs 
of the securities program under consideration. On 
none of these, officials insisted, did the outcome of 
the voting last week have any bearing. These 
three phases are: 

1—Proposed regulation of the investment trusts. 

2—Proposed measures to break up the practice 
now existing on national securities exchanges in 
which a broker (commission agent) can execute 
transactions for the public and make deals for him- 
self at the same time. Officially, this is known as 
Segregation of broker and dealer functions. 

3—A refashioning of the reorganization procedure 
followed by corporations in bankruptcy. As a re- 
sult of intensive study the Commission, it is said, 
is prepared to recommend to Congress the passage 
of an integrated legislative program to deal with the 
reorganization problem. 

As pointed out by high officials, these three sub- 
jects have been under consideration for some time, 
and were neither forwarded by the “mandate” or 
held back by the campaign. 


PROBLEM OF “SEGREGATION” 


That statement must be qualified, however, they 
said, by realizing that setting up rules of segre- 
gation for the stock exchanges has been a cooper- 
ative endeavor between the Commission and a 
committee from the New York Stock Exchange. 

Thus, the conversations between the two groups 
have been of a general nature during the last two 
months, since the bitter campaign was’ not con- 
ducive, officials say, to impartial consideration of 
the problems involved. Segregation is considered 
by brokers and SEC officials alike as one of the 
most important innovations under the securities 
legislation. 

Now that the Commission is assured Adminis- 
tration support, plans for pushing the segregation 
principle are being made. Meetings between ex- 
change officers and the SEC will shortly get down 
to “brass tacks,” one of the Commission members 
stated. 

But, fundamentally, the segregation situation is 
not changed. It had been under consideration 
even before the passage of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, at which time there was a demand 
that it be incorporated in that legislation. 

A report to Congress was made in the closing 
days of the last session in which no recommenda- 
tions for new legislation were made, but in which 
an outline of what SEC proposed to do was pre- 
sented. Since that time the program has slowly 
been taking form, the officials in charge declared 
last week. 

Already, one point in the program has been ac- 
complished, namely, the publication of figures 
showing the extent of member trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Ex- 
change. (Latest developments in regard to this 
phase of segregation will be noted elsewhere on 
this page.) 


INVESTMENT TRUST INQUIRY 

Contrary to reports that the investigation of in- 
vestment trusts had been marking time until after 
election, a high official declared that such was not 
the case. He said that the public examination of 
the three or four most important companies in the 
field had purposely been reserved until the last part 
of the investigation. 

Because public hearings on individual companies, 
in progress since late July, constitute only one phase 
of the trust study, officials say the legislative con- 
trols which will be requested of Congress are weil 
formulated right now. In other words, neither the 
approval given the New Deal nor any revelations 
coming out of future hearings is likely to change 
the pattern much. 


+ 





Financial circles, however, had different ideas on 
this matter last week. As expressed in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

“The overwhelming victory of the New Deal at 
the polls indicates that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s study into investment trusts 
will be pursued more vigorously. The vote also in- 
dicates that the incoming pro-New Deal Congress 
will be receptive to any suggestive legislation which 
the Commission may formulate. 


AS TO “HIGH FINANCE” 

“There was no doubt even before the election 
that the Commission contemplated legislation tu 
govern these companies but the outcome may lead 
to more stringent regulation than previously con- 
templated. Some even ventured to say that a Su- 
preme Court decision declaring the public utility 
holding act unconstitutional would fail to curb the 
study and eventual legislation, in view of the pub- 
lic indorsement of the New Deal.” 

The authorization of the study was given SEC 
under the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, which is now undergoing a test case. 

The outlines of future legislation on investment 
trusts, now a four billion dollar business, are fairly 
clear. It will include greater publicity, divorcement 
of control of the trusts from banks and brokerage 
houses, standard accounting practices and a break 
up of interlocking directorates. 

Other planks in the platform may be inserted 
later, but as evolved in the current hearings those 
are the main points which will probably be included 
in the legislative program for investment trusts 
which SEC will push. 

As to the reorganization legislation, which SEC 
is to be prepared to suggest to Congress in January 
after studying the field for more than two years. 
What effect will the mandate have on those recom- 
mendations? 

As far as the SEC itself is concerned—probably 
none at all, officials say. But as far as Congress is 
concerned, the same thing may be said here as the 
Herald-Tribune noted in regard to investment 
trust legislation—Congress will be in a more re- 
ceptive mood. 

Especially will this be so, when it is considered, 
that SEC, as expressed in a recent address by Wil- 
jiam O. Douglas, a commissioner, regards the pro- 
gram now being formulated as an attack on “high 
finance.” 

Sections of the report already completed, covering 
banks as trustees, real estate bond protective com- 
mittees and municipal defaults, have referred to 
high finance in caustic terms. The final report will 
probably have much the same tone, and will have 
little trouble getting through Congress largely be- 
cause of the attitude it will take toward “high fi- 
nance,” officials feel. 


FUTURE ATTITUDE OF COURT 

Here, however, more than in the other two prob- 
lems being studied, the probability of adverse couct 
action is greater, officials feel. Especially so would 
this be the case in regard to the proposal SEC has 
already made with respect to commercial banks as 
trustees under bond indentures. 

As a matter of fact, in considering the effects 
of the New Deal victory on SEC, officials there be- 
lieve that a possible change in attitude on the 
part of the Supreme Court should be pondered. 
Although only a minor part of SEC’s controls has 
been brought before the court for decision, other 
sections are on the way, particularly the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. 

Should the court decide that the mandate of the 
people for the continuance of the New Deal neces- 
sitates a reversal of some of its recent decisions, 
SEC officials think that their program would be 
stronger even than it is now. 

SEC does not look forward to receiving any ad- 
ditional powers ove~ the financial community as a 
result of the election. 
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| Banks vs. Government 





As Lending Agents 


HAT is to be the fate of the Fed- 

eral lending agencies, created to 
finance business and industry during 
the depression? 

If private bankers have their way, 
the activities of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation and others 
will be drastically curtailed. 


And in some Government quarters, the feeling 
exists that now, perhaps, the time has arrived 
when private banking institutions could be allowed 
to take over the major part of the lending. 

In his first speech since accepting the presidency 
of the American Bankers Association, Tom K, 
Smith, said that, now the emergency for which the 
Government lending agencies were created has 
passed, it is important to see that duplication of 
service by the Government divisions and chartered 
banks be eliminated. 

“I am not prepared to say,” Mr. Smith declared, 
“that the private credit machinery of the country 
is now able to cope with all the agricultural financ- 
ing or the other work which has been handled by 
various Government organizations, but I think you 
will agree that we must soon determine just what 
portion of this work, if not all of it, can be handled 
by chartered banks. We must be aggressive in see- 
ing to it that business which we can and should 
handle does not go to a Federal agency.” 


LIQUIDATING RFC LOANS 


Officials of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, with the knowledge that over two-thirds of 
the loans which that agency has made have been 
repaid, are considering whether or not RFC should 
become strictly a liquidating agency. 

Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, asserted last month 
that the emergency which brought forth the Cor- 
poration is over, and that there appears very little 
demand for more loans from it so that private 
banking institutions will be able to obtain the 
larger part of any new loans to be made in the fu- 
ture, 

Mr. Jones at that time, however, said that the 
Federal Government would have to be prepared to 
make three types of loans, should occasion for mak- 
ing such loans arise. These are, he said loans on 
commodities, loans to railroads, and loans designed 
to help the mortgage situation. 

Mr. Jones and the heads of other Federal lend- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
NEW PERIOD IN LENDING? 
Tom K. Smith, president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, sees the time approaching when federal 
lending agencies can withdraw and leave the care of 
the handling of new loans to private banks. 





ing agencies feel that the question of whether or 
not government loans are to stop depends a great 
deal on the progress of business in the next few 
months. 

Since it was organized in 1932, RFC has authorized 
commitments of $11,336,308,909, including $2,700,- 
000,000 to other governmental agencies and for re- 
lief. 

Of that total, $1,240,000,000 has been canceled and 
$924,000,000 remains available to borrowers and to 
banks in the purchase of preferred stock, capital 
notes and debentures. 

A total of $6,292,448,531 was expended for loans 
to industry and business during that time—Febru- 
ary, 1932, to November 1, 1936—and of this amount 
$4,241,363,713, or approximately 67 per cent, has 
been repaid. 





New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY, INC., New York 
City, 106,717 shares of no par value common stock. The 
company will offer the stock to its common stock- 
holders in the ratio of one share for each four shares 
held. The price at which the stock will be offered and 
th record date will be given in later amendments. All 
of the shares not subscribed by stockholders will be 
sold to underwriters, the statement sets forth. Pro- 
ceeds of the sale will be used for further devlopment 
of the property of Crown Can Company, a wholly 
owned subsidiary. Paine, Webber & Co. will be one of 
the underwriters, it is stated. 

YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich., 900,000 shares of $1 par 
value Class B stock entitled to $1.12% a share before 
any dividends may be paid on the common stock. 
General Motors Corporation, a parent company, has 
agreed to purchase at $10 a share all of the stock be- 
ing registered which is not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. Proceeds will be used for working capital. 

THE MONTANA POWER COMPANY, Butte, Montana, 
$48,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
Series due 1966. The interest rate and the names of 
the underwriters are to be furnished in later amend- 
ments. About five million dollars of the proceeds will 
be used for additional working capital. 

SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY, Birmingham, 
Ala., $15,000,000 of first mortgage 4'2 per cent pipe line 
sinking fund bonds, Series due 1951. The names of 
the underwriters will be supplied later. 
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MORE dollars continue to 
flow out of the Treasury to 
pay for activities of the Fed- 
eral Government than flowed 
out one year ago. 

At the same time more dol- 
lars are flowing into the Treas- 
ury than flowed in one year ago. 

But the difference between 
the outflow and the inflow— 
when measured in actual dol- 
lars paid out and not offset by 
repayments on old loans—is 
continuing to be as big, or a 
trifle bigger, than ever. 

These and other facts are to be 
found in the Treasury statement 
showing transactions for the month 
of October and for the first five 
months of the fiscal year that start- 
ed July 1. 

In these five months, excluding 
money set aside for retiring debt 
and excluding offsets to expendi- 











Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 


it work for you? 











LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massacnuserts 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me information 
about life insurance. 

Name 
Street and No. 
See 


U.S.N. 30 

















"DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Common DivipEND 
No, 107 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable December 1, 1936, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 14, 1936, 
Checks will be mailed. 

The Borden Company 

E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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ANOTHER RISE IN 
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The United States News 


FEDERAL SPENDING 


Outlays Exceed Those of a Year Ago and 
Are Nearly Double the Tax Receipts 


tures made with money coming into 
the Treasury from loans previously 
made, expenditures have amounted 
to $2,630,000,000. 

During the corresponding five 
months one year ago, using the same 
basis of comparison, expenditures 
amounted to $2,416,000,000. 

These expenditures were offset this 
year by tax receipts of $1,408,088,- 
000. One year ago they were offset 
by tax receipts of $1,233,899,000. 


THE OCTOBER RECORD 

And during the month of October 
alone: 

Expenditures this year, excluding 
debt retirement and loan repay- 
ments, amounted to approximately 
$678,100,000. Expenditures one year 
ago, on the same basis, amounted to 
approximately $598,700,000. 

Wherein do the increases in ex- 
penditures lie? The answer is found 
in a wide variety of items, some of 
which are appearing for the first 
time in the Treasury’s financial 
statement. 

Thus taxpayers are told-for the 
first time that there is a postal de- 
ficiency in October of $10,000,000, 
and for the four months of $22,527,- 
000. A year ago that deficiency was 
$5,000,000 in October and $20,014,000 
during the four months. 

And this year in October the So- 
cial Security Act cost $27,508,000 as 
contrasted with nothing one year 
ago. Its five months’ cost was $59,- 
630,000. 

In October, too, the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act ap- 
peared on the books. This is the 
new farm program that will cost 
about $500,000,000 each year. ts 
October entry was for $4,461,000, as 
first checks started to go to the 
country. 


REGULAR EXPENSES UP 

But there are much larger items 
in the five-month picture of the 
fiscal year. Thus: 

To operate the regular depart- 
ments of the Federal Government 
during June, July, August, Septem- 
ber and October cost $176,833,000 
this year as against $154,201,000 last 
year. 

To provide for the national de- 
fensein ihe five months of this fiscal 


year cost $125,961,000 in the case of 
the Army and $160,021,000 in the 
case of the Navy. Last year the 
Army cost was $90,798,000 and the 
Navy cost $125,412,000. 

To pay the interest on the public 
debt cost $254,552,000 in the first five 


+ 


+ 


gether. The five months’ cost of 
WPA was $638,901,000, compared 
with $382,500,000 paid out one year 
ago for both WPA and FERA. 

To provide work for between 300,- 
000 and 350,000 youths in CCC camps 
the Government paid out $31,729,- 


| 000 in October this year and $60,703,- 


000 one year ago—a sharp reduc- 
tion. For the five months of this 
year the cost of CCC has been $130,- 
313,000 as contrasted with $221,487,- 
000 one year ago. This reduction is 
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ALL THE PAINT AND LACQUER USED IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
IN ONE YEAR 
would cover 2 660 foot wide highway running across the United States 





from New York City toSan Fraheisco 


COPYRIGHT, 1936, BY UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


FINAL touch to the automobile is the satiny sheen of paint. 


Asa 


user of paint and lacquer, the automobile industry is one of the 
largest in the country. Almost 14,000,000 gallons of paint and lac- 
quer are consumed by the industry in one year in manufacturing 


and in repairs. 


Such a quantity would cover a 660-foot-wide high- 


way from New Youk to San Francisco. 


months of this fiscal year and cost 
$240,214.000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod one year ago. 

But the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, that cost $179,311,- 
during the first five 
months, this year cost next to noth- 
ing. 


RELIEF EXPENDITURES 

Then come the really big items 
having to do with relief for the un- 
employed and the destitute. 

To provide work relief for the un- 
employed cost $179,732,000 in Octo- 
ber alone, as contrasted witn $114,- 
000,000 paid out one year ago in Oc- 
tober for WPA and direct relief to- 
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Would They Pout and Fret If You Said 
That Was All You Could Spare? 


. « « Golf, riding, driving, the matinee —that 
would be a well-to-do family’s idea of having a 
good time for an afternoon—and a dollar 


would last about ten minutes. 


Yet millions of families with the prospect of 
a whole dollar left over to spend, could plan a 
glorious afternoon—a swim and a picnic, or 
ice-skating and hot dogs, or 4 gallons of gas 
for a 50-mile ride and enough left over for 


coffee or pop. 
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COULD YOUR 
FAMILY HAVE 


“\ Lot off Fare | 


*\ON A DOLLAR?” 


which is granted on its probable future earning 
capacity, since it has no other collateral. n 
“Doctor of Family 
family with up-to-date aids in home money 
management—budget charts, Better Buyman- 
ship booklets. Of the half million families that 
borrow from us, many thousands are thus en- 
abled to get out of the financial rut perma- 
nently. May we send you a free sample copy 


ma 


Then 


Finances” assists the 





of the booklets that help these families? 


Most people have to make their own fun— 


have to stretch every dollar in order to live at 


[HOUSE HOLD FINANCE CORPORAT ION, Room 3053M 
| 919 N. Michigan Ave., 


all... and even then just barely make the pane resin da 
grade. On top of this, the calamities that al- |} + ae “ma Fels ra amc: “ad Fade 
ways happen, yet cannot be provided against | to help them get a fresh start financially, . 
accident, birth, death, loss! Ses 
Money for Emergencies | as | 
When emergencies arise, the low-salaried fam- | | 
ily comes to Household Finance for a loan, | City Se 





the result of direct pressure > aianes 
by the President. Whether it could 
be duplicated in WPA is a matter 
that will be determined in the 
months ahead. 

To build public highways, the Gov- 
ernment paid out $125,352,000 in the 
first five months of this year as con- 
trasted with $106,674,000 a year ago. 

Altogether, the Government’s 
spending agencies paid out dollars 
just as fast in October and just as 
fast in the first five months of the 
fiscal year as they did in October 
and in the first five months of the 
last fiscal year. 


| THE LENDING AGENCIES 


The story of the Government’s 
lending agencies is different. 
They have returned large sums to 
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the Treasury in the last five months 
and those sums have been used as 
offsets to expenditures. In other 
words, they have gone into the 
Treasury to be spent again, with the 
result that the Government’s recov- 
erable assets are reduced, but the 
reduction does not show in debt 
cuts. 





The RFC, in five months, has 
paid $209,347,000 more dollars into 
the Treasury than it took out. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
loaning on cotton and corn, paid | 
61,247,000 more dollars into the 
Treasury than it took out. One year 
ago RFC took out $22,745,000 more 
dollars than it put in and Credit 


Corporation took out $151,000,000 
more dollars. 

When the accounts are all struck, 
they reveal that outgo is running at 
a rate not far from twice the rate 
of income. However, income is de- 
| pendent in important part upon in- 
come tax receipts and the next big 
windfall from that source is on 


| March 15, 1937. 
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FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST, 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. 





Nation-wide Banking 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Safe Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Safe Deposit Company at all New York Offices 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 















































Such is the case in Detroit. 


MEMBER 


of the 








FEDERAL 





DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 


The Widespread Benefits 


Automobile Industry 


The first important sign of recovery is the upward 
curve of employment. The second is the upward curve 
of retail sales. The third is the increase not only in 
new savings accounts opened but in consistently grow- 
ing balances. 


When all of these curves parallel each other over a 
reasonable period, they establish that men and women 
are profitably and productively employed, that they 
are buying some of the luxuries of life as well as the 
necessities, and that they still have something left to 
lay aside for future opportunities or emergencies. 


No greater confirmation of the widespread benefits of 
the automobile industry is possible. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


CORPORATION 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


B VERB SPOS WBS 


Vol. 4. November 9, 1936. No. 45 
































candidate to congratulate the victor. This has been 
done. 

It is customary for newspaper editorials, irre- 
spective of which side they supported in the-campaign, to 
acclaim the winner and call upon the public “to stand be- 
hind the President” in the common interest. This, too, 
has been done. 

It is not customary for the opposition to surrender its 
principles and overnight declare them false. 

It is not customary for the minority to extinguish itself 
after the ballots are counted. Such a step would be a dis- 
service to any victorious President and to the system of 
checks and balances that are the very safeguard of Amer- 
ican constitutional government. 

Unhappily the Republican party failed in the campaign 
to present an affirmative program along with its negative 
protest. Warnings to this effect were given on this page 

last June. They are repeated now in anticipation of the 
congressional campaign of 1938. 

Unhappily, too, the Republican party failed to recog- 
nize the need for a new alignment in America—a coalition 
of constitutional Democrats as well as Republicans. That 
warning also is repeated now well in advance of the 1938 


campaign. 


I IS customary after the election for the defeated 


REALIGNMENT The old Whig party was badly 
GNM beaten in 1852 but it rose in 1856 


OF POLITICAL in the form of a new party. What 
FORCES COMING is needed today is not so much a 

new label but an opposition party 
with a progressive and liberal program, a party that can 
incidentally do battle against certain reactionary tenden- 
cies and trends of the New Deal Party. 

The injury done the Republican cause by the stand- 
pat group who dominated the writing of the Cleveland 
platform last June can be undone. Progressive principles 
are not difficult to recognize when they are plainly writ- 
ten or plainly spoken. 

The meaning of the election grows clear. 

About 45,000,000 persons voted. There are eligible to 
vote about 36,000,000 persons where the family earn- 
ings as a rule are less than $29 a week. Of this num- 
‘ber the heads of 10,000,000 families earn only about $19 
a week. It is difficult to estimate how many of these fam- 
ilies are now on relief or on WPA pay rolls. 

The low-income groups in America not only went to the 
polls but elected a President. It requires a shift of only 5,- 
000,000 voters from one party to the other to give a 10,- 
000,000 majority. Likewise if only a part of that number 
was taken from the Republican vote of 1932 the remainder 
could easily have come from the low income groups so 
many of whom have not gone to the polls heretofore 
either voluntarily or through the pressure of party 
workers but who did register and did vote this time. 


GOVERNMENT 


Not a few in the upper and 
middle brackets, of course, said to 
themselves, “Business is better, 


AS A SOCIAL 
WELFARE AID Why change administrations?” 
But the enormous vote given Mr. 


Roosevelt to no small extent came about through the in- 
tensive work of Jim Farley’s 39 state and federal political 
machines. The relief vote, the labor vote, the vote that was 
influenced by AAA checks and other benefits from the 
Federal Treasury was substantial as naturally would be 
the case with a $4,000,000,000 fund and a government that 
had direct financial transactions of one kind or another 
with at least 10,000,000 citizens. 

To say this is not to impugn the integrity of a large 
section of the population but to recognize frankly what 
happens in terms of votes when the Federal Government 
becomes a social welfare agency on a wide scale—not only 
paying relief checks to unemployed but helping to refi- 
nance farm and home mortgages for the employed, and 
paying out processing tax money to increase the income 
of millions of farmers and their families. 

Many votes of sheer gratitude undoubtedly were in- 
fluenced by the steady barrage of propaganda from gov- 
ernment offices for three and a half years—over the radio, 
through the movies, through pamphlets and franked 
printed matter. The campaign, it should be noted, did not 
begin with the national conventions in June. 

The opposition to the New Deal unquestionably polled 
a big vote among those who were not consciously affected 
by direct government benefits and who, for the most part, 
looked objectively at fundamental issues of constitutional- 
ism. Virtually unanimous expression by liberal as well 
as conservative newspapers, by progressive as well as con- 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT’'S OPPORTUNITY 


The President Has Received an Unexampled Mandate to Unite the Country in a Liberal 
Program—Republican Party Faced With Need For Reorganization—Uprising of the 
Low Income Groups of Voters as a Factor in Elections 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


servative Democrats in opposition to various policies of 
the New Deal cannot have been the mere coincidence of 
“selfish forces” speaking as one voice in their supposed 
“lust for power.” 

Nor can the criticism of Mr. Roosevelt in the last cam- 
paign be waved aside by pointing to the election returns 
and the 10,000,000 majority. The old line Republicans 
used to pile up their majorities, too, through their political 
machines but it never stifled the voices of the Bryans and 
the Wilsons. 


We bow, of course, to majority 


NO SURRENDER rule. We obey the laws passed 
OF PRINCIPLES by the majority in our national 
IS DEMANDED and state legislatures. But there 


is no code of democracy which de- 
mands us to accept hypocrisy on the morning after elec- 
tion. For my own part I shall continue to support those 
principles of the Roosevelt Administration that I believe 
to be right and to oppose as vigorously as before those 
proposals which I believe to be fundamentally wrong: 

Accordingly as outlined on October 10th, I hope to 
see the international policies of the President and Secre- 
tary Hull developed in the interest of a restored foreign 
trade and toward greater efforts for world peace. 

As for the two major principles which have been the 
basis of my opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration 
in ths past—namely the unnecessary and excessive inter- 
vention by the State in the affairs of the citizen and the un- 
sound spending policies that have given us an unbalanced 
budget—I shall continue to point out the dangers that lie 
ahead of the common people of America if this trend to- 
ward collectivism as well as bankruptcy is not reversed. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a great opportunity. No American 
since the time of George Washington has had a greater 
opportunity. The election last Tuesday will be interpreted 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s own lieutenants in various ways—they 
are already beginning their attack on the Supreme Court 
and the Constitution—but until the President himself re- 
veals any such course we must proceed on the assumption 
that the efforts to circumvent the Constitution by indirec- 
tion, which characterized his first administration, will not 
be repeated. 


Surely if Mr. Roosevelt be- 


CONSTITUTION. 
lieves the American people will 

ISSUE HASN'T now support a_ constitutional 

HAD TRUE TEST amendment to increase the pow- 


ers of the Federal Government, 
he is morally obligated to present his Constitutional 
amendments at the next session of Congress for submis- 
sion to the people after a two-thirds vote of both houses. 

This will afford the American electorate an opportunity 
for another decision, this time separated from all the com- 
plicated issues of a Presidential and congressional cam- 
paign. 

Likewise until the President discloses his next budget 
and the manner in which, as he promised in the 1936 cam- 
paign, to bring the budget into balance “in a year or two”, 
we can only indulge the conviction that Mr. Roosevelt 
will not willingly bring disaster to the common people by 
allowing to go unchecked the conditions that produce a 
price panic or a currency inflation or both. 

The Republican workers—the men and women who 
gave of their time and energies so unselfishly and marshal- 
led a protest vote of 18,000,000 against the New Deal— 
need not be discouraged because they have been so over- 
whelmingly defeated at the polls. 

Let them take inspiration from the words of Woodrow 
Wilson who once said: “I would rather fail in a cause 
that I know some day will triumph than to triumph in a 
cause that I know some day will fail.” 

The coming Congress will contain few Republicans, 
relatively speaking. The Republicans in the last Con- 
gress were an ineffective, colorless minority. The opposi- 
tion argument was better made by certain Democratic 
Senators. It probably will continue to be made by mem- 
bers of the conservative wing of the Democratic party. 

But parties exist primarily in campaigns. Between con- 
tests, they often lack cohesion and effectiveness. The task 
of opposition falls largely on those in the press who sin- 
cerely and conscientiously disagree with the fundamental 
philosophy of the party in power. 

The New Deal was accused in the campaign of being 
communistic. This was as erroneous as it was fantastic. 
The New Deal could better have been characterized as 
fascistic, but here, too, any conscious purpose that leads to 
fascism can hardly be attributed to the President. 

The theory, on the other hand, that intervention by 
the State must be enlarged upon in the future will lead in- 











evitably to fascism and because fascism is the most power- 
ful force that democracies of the world today face it must 
be fought every inch of the way as it begins first by state 
socialism, then by legislative compulsion and coercion, 
and finally by regimentation to impose its philosophy on 
the people as a whole. 

Fascism had its innocent beginnings in the NRA—the 
notion that all industry and business must be regimented. 
Labor supported the idea because it seemed the expedient 
way to get special privileges. Certain elements of big 
business supported the plan because there are always 
groups in big business who because of fear or inefficiency 
are ready to embrace the prop and profit of fascism just 
as business groups did in Germany and Italy. 

Big business of a certain type 


HANDICAP OF 
as been a halter around the 


REACTIONARY necks of progressives in the Re- 
VIEWPOINTS publican party for a generation. 


Now that defeat has come to no 
small extent through the awkward struggle last June at 
Cleveland to compromise reactionary viewpoints with the 
strained efforts at liberalism that were sponsored by the 
middle western branch of the Republican party, it ought 
to be evidence that a national-minded Republican party 
should never again be handicapped by the smug notions of 
an ultra-conservative standpatism. 

The masses in America, regimented though they were 
in this election, made their choice on the ground that gov- 
ernment was at last turning a warm heart to the working 
man, that poverty was no longer to be treated indifferently 
or casually by those who possess political power just be- 
cause their chief campaign contributors, sitting in the 
seats of successful business, have felt that to take any gov- 
ernmental step to improve the lot of the poor was pater- 
nalistic. 

Here we have the workings of what has sometimes been 
called “pure democracy”. Few of us believed this mass vote 
would be brought to the polls. The election of 1936, 
therefore, marks a milestone in the political evolution of 
America. The low income groups have become conscious 
of their power—they have been aroused to action by the 
New Deal. Can the New Deal control the political force 
it has itself set in motion? 

Government by the use of emergency powers can hold 
intact the economic system against the terrible deflation- 
ary effects that come sometimes when the world is envel- 
oped in depression. There are many just measures that 
government, federal or state or both, can enact to assist 
the economic machine. This does not mean sanctioning 
steps to control the whole economic system from Wash- 
ington. To do so means eventually a coercion of minorities 
and ultimately the introduction of an American fascism 
patterned more or less after present-day European models. 

If we allow the State, however, to become supreme, we 
shall face, in the long run, the loss of all individual liberty 
including the right to worship according to the dictates of 
one’s conscience, the right of free speech and assembly 
and of a free press, to say nothing of the right of organized 
labor to use the free powers of collective bargaining. 


MR. ROOSEVELT 1" 4 sense Mr. Roosevelt has 


achieved the prestige of a benev- 


FACES A HUGE  olent dictator. To one man we 

have granted by implication an 
RESPONSIBILITY unlimited mandate—the broadest 
that has ever been bestowed upon an American President 
in time of peace. 

How will Mr. Roosevelt interpret it? Will he confirm 
the fears of those who having heard his last campaign 
speech at Madison Square Garden interpreted the word 
“master” to have an ominous meaning for the future? Or 
will he in humbleness seek the course that heals the 
wounds of the campaign and strive to bring unity where 
heretofore there has been class hatred and bitterness? 

America has spoken her confidence in a man—in per- 

sonal government. Grateful for his daring and boldness 
in the days of the 1933 bank crisis, ready to believe that, 
whatever his mistakes of the first term, there would be cor- 
rective influences at work in the second term, the Amer- 
ican people have been almost entirely retrospective. They 
now begin to look ahead to the road that is beset with to- 
morrow’s problems. 
- To Franklin Delano Roosevelt at this hour goes the 
salute that belongs to the victor, the faith that goes with 
a hope that he will continue to be a candidate every day 
hereafter for that highest tribute which his fellow men 
can pay, namely the final verdict of history when it says: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant”. 


Address The United States News, 220i M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 














